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The unprecedented conditions of these times 
Must forcibly impress certain truths 

Upon every thinking mind. 

We see, for example, that there are dyestuffs 
Formerly selling at nine cents a pound, 

Now eagerly bought at two dollars and more. 
This shows how fictitious are “values” 

Based on “cost” or “price,” and that 

In the final analysis 

The true and real value of any article 

Rests solely upon the results it will produce: 


This—in its deepest and broadest sense— 


Is the meaning of QUALITY. 


ete 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
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With characteristic American perseverance, we stuck to 
our task until we accomplished it, and now we are offerin3, 
American Trust Bond—a beautiful spic and span Writing, 
Paper, the like of which you have not seen be- | 
fore at the price. Luckily we succeeded at a of ‘Standardized Bond 
time when American-made products are on the _ i purnese;, exch 
lips of everyone. American Trust Bond—a 
substantial name—think of it. See the paper 
and your financial interest will be aroused. 
To appreciate fully the value represented in this 

paper, you must examine samples and then consider 
the price. American Trust Bond offers an interest- 
ing, study in contrast, quality "way up, price down 
where you can talk big, business. 

It is made in pure white and a practical range of 
tints in many sizes and weights. Envelopes to match. 

Don’t lose any time in gettin’, acquainted with  Ygu.cu sppreciate the 
American Trust Bond. quly by judBing samples. 


1 we send them? 




















DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


. . San Francisco, Cal. 

. . Los Angeles, 4 
, . . . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
National Paper & Type 


ug eS ESTABLISHED 1844 
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A View in a Printing Plant Driven Throughout by Westinghouse Motors 


Insurance Against Shutdowns 
USE 


Westinghouse Electric Motors 
They will: 


|. Give you the best insurance against breakdowns. 
2. Help you to reduce your operating costs. 
3. Help you to increase your daily output. 
4. Protect your machines from injury. 
5. Protect your men against accidents. 
6. Help you shorten the time in make- ready, 
inching and pulling proofs. 
Let us tell you how this is possible. 
Send for booklet 3185 Motor-Driven Printing and Cut-Making Machinery. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(tent. Ge, Gharteston, W. Va. Dayton, Ohio. i oa 2 ty, Mo. New York, N. Y. Salt Lake City, 
Md. Charlotte. N. C. ver, Colo. Louisville, Ky Omaha, Neb. San Francisco, Cal. 
_ ingh am, Ala. Chic icago ii) Detroit, Mich. 75 ‘Angeles, Cal. Philadelphia, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Bima d, W. Va. re ncinnati, Ohi lo. *E! Paso, Te Memphis, ; Pittsburgh. Pa, Syrac se. N. ¥. 
a . Mas eveland, Ohic *Houston, Tex a — 5 a m. = Toledo, Ohio. 
N. as se Ohic. Indiana — “Ind. (Wesrepeee™) polis, Minn, em Vashi a OC, 
Butte, Mont. *Dallas, Tex. Joplin, flew "Orloane, ‘La. *W_E. & M. Co., 0 


. Utah. 









































The Seybold “Dayton” 
Automatic Cutting Machine 


TS5rrese rere 


Illustration— 35-inch, 40-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch sizes. 


The Cutting Machine with FIVE DISTINCT SAFETY FEATURES 
which protect both Operator and Machine. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper Mills, Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 





INR, ORR os os .......151-155 W. 26TH STREET Dattas, TEXAS Tue BarNHARDT Type Founpry Co, 
SBICAGO so) 28 en 112-114 W. Harrison STREET Toronto, CANADA............ Tue J. L. Morrison Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA J. H. Scuroerer & Bro. WINNIPEG, CANADA........ Toronto Type Founpry Co., Ltp. 


The Norman F. Hall Co., our Pacific Coast Representatives, are conducting daily demonstrations of our Bookbinding 
Machinery at Block 31, Machinery Hall, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Don’t fail to call. 












































Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Enduring  Satist action’ 


ay. HILE the AUTOPRESS, worked but a few days on your 
‘wpm :: floor, will convince you that the machine is a most won- 


CF} derful money-maker, yet it is the test of time that tells the 


true story. Read the two following letters from Mr. A. B. Chaffee, 
President, The International Railway Publishing Co. Ltd., Mont- 
real, Canada: 








THE FIRST LETTER. il THE SECOND LETTER, 
GENTLEMEN: March 4th, 1913, written two years later. 
The AUTOPRESS installed in our plant 

one month ago is at work every day,and has = = GENTLEMEN: Feb. 25th, 1915. 
been given a thorough test on many classes of Yesterday we paid the last installment due 
work. It has done all you claim for it and has = =~ +on the Model A AUTOPRESS which we 
really done more. Our pressman, who had — ' purchased from you some time ago, and it is 
never seen an AUTOPRESS before, hashadno =~ ~—__ with much pleasure that we complete this trans- 
trouble in handling any kind of work and has —_—_action with you. The press has been in daily 
turned out as much on the AUTOPRESS as __—_sooperation since it was installed and has paid its 
he could have done on four other presses with _ _ way. In my experience in the printing business 
four feeders. The register, distribution and — _ I have not had such a money-earner and a ma- 
impression of your press has enabled us to do ——_ chine of such versatile operation. With feelings 
work that could not be done on other job —_—_— of. great satisfaction in the dealings with your 
presses. It is a wonderful little machine, and a | Company, I am 
money-maker for printers. zl Yours truly, 

A. B. CHAFFEE, President. i A. B. CHAFFEE, President. 


The Model A 


Autopress 


11x17 size of sheet. 























Model C, 13x19 size of sheet 
Model CC, 14x20 size of sheet 

















| MONEY-MAKER a) Sold f. o. b. ae York, and on easy | 
OF THE PRESS-ROOM —_ ff ~~ 


mu 


AMERICAN @mMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
110-112 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND, VA. 
401 S. Dearborn St. Phelan Building 1011 Chestnut St. 16 N. 14th St. 
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The RUTHERFORD 


COMBINATION BRONZING 
and DUSTING MACHINE 


Makes for Economy and 
Greater Efficiency 


Its many points of excellence have 
brought it in the foremost rank as the 
one very best Bronzing and Dusting 
Machine ever built. Being provided with 
a vacuum system, it is strictly a sanitary 
machine, keeps your 
bronzing department free 
from bronze dust, and 
results in a higher effi- 


= a ciency in operation. 


How bronze can be laid on more easily. 
How to give the bronze greater lustre. 
How to keep the bronze more uniform. 
How to bronze and dust in one operation. 
How to keep your plant free from bronze. 
How to use less bronze in your work. 
How to save money on bronzing jobs. 


We want you to know all 
there is to know about the 
Rutherford Combination 
Bronzing and Dusting 
Machine. We have circular 
matter containing 
full and complete 
particulars which we 
will gladly send to 
interested parties. 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company 


119 W. 40th STREET 150 N. FOURTH STREET 120 W. ILLINOIS STREET 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 






































THE 
STANDARD 
HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 

JOB-PRESS 


is a bed-and-platen press. It auto- 
i a matically sheet-feeds, prints to 
Floor Space 434x6 Feet. Weight 4,200 Lbs. perfect register, from flat forms 
Net Price $1,750. 5% Off for All Cash. . 

of cuts or type, and delivers at a 
speed of from 2,500 to 3,500 im- 
pressions per hour, all sizes from 4x54 to 12x18, and any stock, from 8-pound 
folio to 140-pound tag board. 











It will handle fully 95% of the work in the average job office at high 
speed, and it can make more profit than a cylinder press, costing two or 
three times its price. The STANDARD is offered to reputable houses for only 


$250 DOWN 


with the balance spread over a period of time. This makes it easy for 
responsible printers to do business with us, so easy that if the STANDARD 
is kept running only half the time it will earn the amount of the deferred 
payments, and a big profit besides. | 


The cost of operating a STANDARD, including depreciation and interest 
on the investment, is only a few cents per hour more than for an ordinary 
hand-fed jobber, while its output is four or five times as great. 





YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR PROFITS BY INSTALLING A STANDARD 





DO IT NOW 


Write for catalog and particulars 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


SELLING AGENT 
THIRTY EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO: 343 S. Dearborn Street NEW YORK CITY: 38 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. Schroeter & Bro. DALLAS. TEX.: 1102 Commerce St. 
TORONTO, CAN. : 114 Adelaide, W. 
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Two-Revolution, Four-Roller Press 


Built in the Following Sizes 





Practical Speed 


Press No. Type Bed Type Matter per Hour 





49 x66%in. | 43 x62¥% in. 1650 
46% x62 in. 40% x58 in. 1700 
40%x52 in. 34% x48 in. 1900 
36% x48 in. 30% x44 in. 2000 
30 x41 in. 24 x37 in. 2200 
28 x36% in. | 22 x32 in. 2350 




















Write for information concerning The Hodgman to any of the addresses given below 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Chicago ° ° ° - 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon ° - 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N.Y. . . : s 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas . = F - 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . 5 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pa. . Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 














Just press a Button 








Deunioon eManufachwing So. 


Date Dec» 151914 The kindof 
| 
77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Endorsement 


Please ship us at INVOICE IN DUPLICATE | that ap peals 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM MARK PACKAGES and INVOICES | to User and 


Via Regul 
Terms tab. ndtennte Order No. 13059 Manufacturer 
Dept. No. 22 ° 
: alike 


| 


59 Controllers and starters as per | 


To Monitor Controller Co. 








Quotation of Dec. 9 1914. 

Order is placed with the understanding 
that interior as well as exterior wiring 
diagram will be furnished for each type 
and each size of controller and starter. 


Confirming Verbal Order. 


Dennioon eMlanufacluring Sompariy : 


En 


In placing the above order for fifty-nine Monitor 

Automatic Controllers, they carefully considered 

both price and quality,and their estimate ofthe 

value of our quality was backed up by an ex: 

perience of over twoyears witha large number 

of both ours and competing makes. 

Does this not suggest to you the desirability of sending us your inquiries? 
A postal will insure the receipt of our complete set of Bulletins. 


Monitor Controller Company 


Ill South Gay Street, Baltimore 





Lillibridge @2+4358 





























New Oswego Cutting Method 


For Labels, Strips, Bands and All Duplicate Size Cuttings 


ONE EQUIPMENT OF THE RAPID OSWEGO STRIP AND LABEL CUTTER 


Pioneer Oswego patents allowed controlling new and exclusive improvements. Furnished in all Oswego stock widths from 
32-inch up to 84-inch 


One of these new Oswego machines increased the daily cuttings from seven hundred 
thousand to four million pieces. 


On another class of work from five hundred thousand to one million and a half pieces. 
That is, three hundred per cent increased product in one case and six hundred per 
cent increase nearly in the other. 


Particulars of these new Oswego Strip and Label Auto Rapid-Production cutting 
machines will be furnished you promptly on request by mail, or a skilled representative 
will study your conditions and recommend the Oswego equipped machine that will pay 
you the largest profit. It will be a pleasure to hear from you. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY. NINETY SIZES AND STYLES—16-INCH TO 84-INCH. FOR PAPER, 
BOARD, CLOTH, FOIL, LEATHER, CELLULOID, RUBBER, CORK, ETC. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of ‘‘ Oswego Contracts’’ embracing the entire globe. 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


sad. 





acro-Gro 


TRACE MARA 











“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


Meet us at the Chicago Show, June 19-26, 1915 
LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York OrFicE —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 
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cro-Gro 


TRACE mann 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . < 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . ; : * 5 “ . ° 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . ° ° 


COES is Always Best! 
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U. PR M. Continuous Feeder 


Greater volume of production of a higher quality and at 
less cost is the proven result from using the U. P. M. Con- 
tinuous Feeder. It feeds faster than by hand, more accu- 
rately, and will save an operator with every two presses. 


HARA 


evra 
i 
ii 


Furthermore, the U. P. M. has distinctive advantages over 
any other feeder. For instance: 


A larger range of paper stock can be fed. 


The combing wheels travel wzth the sheet and thus 
do not burnish it. 


Ane 


i 


It requires the least attention and is easiest to con- 
nect and disconnect. 

Better register on account of the improved side 
gauge. 

Simplicity of operation calls for least power to run; 
lowers cost of maintenance and increases life 
of machinery. 


May our representative talk facts with you? No obligation 
except to drop us a line. 


United Printing Machinery Company 


116 East 5th St 100 Summer St 325 S Market St 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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The Leader of all 
( ) Platen Feeders 














fogs Peqi wired i mm aneree vith the Miller Pr 


Mi iller Platen Press Feeder 


First—In Simplicity First—In Capacity 
* —In Accessibility “ In Convenience 
—In Ease of Operation —In Compactness 


A Real “Run-of-the-Hook’ Feeder #2» 


Write for large portfolio of ‘*‘ Run-of-the-Hook ”’ specimens— 
Every day work of this every day Feeder— The Miller 
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Visit our new Show Room and Service Depart- 
ment, Ground Floor, Rand-McNally Building, 550 South 


Clark Street, Chicago, and see Miller Saw-Trimmers 
and Miller Platen Press Feeders in practical operation 
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THE SCOTT 


Offset Magazine Perfecting 
Printing -Press 


should interest every large printing-office in the country. This press 

does away with electrotyping, with making ready, and in many cases 

makes it unnecessary to have even the half-tone plates. The press 

executes the finest class of magazine work or book work at a speed 

up to 10,000 per hour, printed on both sides and delivered either flat 
or folded, as ordered. 


IN EVERY LARGE CITY 


Scott Rotary Offset Presses are being used for the finest commercial 
and catalogue printing, and this Offset Perfecting Press is just 
another step in advance. 


IF YOU ARE FROM MISSOURI 


and must be shown, grant us the opportunity of conferring with you 
about this latest development in the printing world. It satisfies the 
exacting requirements of the trade. 


JUST REMEMBER 


that the press is running in New York City every day of the week, 

where it can be inspected by appointment only. When you are ready 

to start for that city, drop a line to our New York Office, One Madison 

Avenue, advising us where you are going to stop and we will arrange 
to show the press and explain same more fully to you. 


WHEN MAY WE EXPECT YOU? 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


New York Office DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager Chicago Office 
ONE MADISON AVENUE MONADNOCK BLOCK 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 









































Hamilton All-Steel Cut 


Cabinet No. 520 


This Cabinet provides 88 sq. ft. of safe 
storage space for your valuable cuts ina floor 
space of less than 6 sq. ft. By using this 
cabinet for storing your cuts, you are put- 
ting them in a place free from the ravages 
of vermin and insects and protecting them 
from damage in case of any ordinary fire. 


The installation of elaborate dies and fix- 
tures enables us to offer this Cabinet at the 
exceptionally low price of $50.00 complete, 
boxed ready for shipment. The Cabinet is 





HAMILTON ALL-STEEL CUT CABINET 
No. 520 of fine appearance, suitable for use in the 


36 in. wide 23 in. deep 43 in. high 
Contains 24 steel drawers each 32-;',x 16!» in. inside 


Hamilton Steel Cut Storage 
Cabinet no. 462 


This Cabinet is especially designed for 
printers who make a practice of storing the 
complete plates for one job in a single package 
or bundle. This makes it possible to keep each 
job together in one bin, or all of the plates for 
one customer can be kept in a bin for ready 
access. 


office as well as in the shop. 





Prices on this and other styles of Cut Stor- 
age Cabinets quoted on application. 


You need some Hamilton Steel Equipment 
in practically every department of your busi- 


HAMILTON STEEL CUT STORAGE 
ness. Ask your dealer. te rah th 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 








HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





A VALUABLE LINE GAGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 















































































The Boston Wire Stitcher Line 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
EACH THE BEST OBTAINABLE; EACH THE MOST ECONOMICAL; EACH THE 
FASTEST AND MOST PRODUCTIVE 


. Two sheets to one-eighth inch, power. . . . . . . List Price, $160.00 
. Two sheets to one-quarter inch, power. . . . . . . List Price, $185.00 
. Two sheets to three-eighths inch, power . . . . . . List Price, $210.00 
. Two sheets to one-half inch, power. . . . . . . . List Price, $260.00 
. Two sheets to one-half inch, foot power . . . . . . List Price, $155.00 
. Two sheets to seven-eighths inch, power. . . . . . List Price, $325.00 
. Two sheets to one-quarter inch, power (Textile) . . . List Price, $185.00 
. Two sheets to one-quarter inch, power (Calendar). . . List Price, $250.00 


WE HAVE SPECIALS FOR FAN AND FLAG STITCHING AND OTHER PURPOSES 
AND WILL QUOTE PRICE UPON RECEIPT OF SAMPLES SHOWING WORK. 
WRITE THE SELLING AGENT 


cAmerican Type Founders Company 



































Set in Cloister Oldstyle and Cloister Italic 




















The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 


A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 


or... 
A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


























Satisfied? 
How about YOUR 
Stapler— does it give 

satisfaction ? 

If not—suppose you 
investigate our 


ACME 


BINDER 
No. 6 


The Acme is known 
for its high-class 
work and is a favor- 
ite with employees 
in the bindery. Its 
smooth, perfectly 
running operation 
appeals to the careful 
buyer who is on the 
market for satisfac- 
tory stapling machines. 
For sale by printers’ 


supply houses through- 
out the United States. 


The Acme Staple 

Machine Co.,Ltd. 

112 North Ninth eee 
Camden, J. 


Progress Veoietiae Supply 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 











PRINTERS 


can not fail to appreciate the im- 

mense saving obtained in every 

direction, as well as the infinitely 

greater satisfaction given to 

customers, when supplying labels 
made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed 
Papers in every conceivable variety of 
quality of paper and gumming, and have 
agents distributing them in every large 
city in the country. Write for Samples. 


Established in England 1811 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 











The Carver Automatic Die and 
Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 


They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Carver Company PHILADELPHIA, PA 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 





























“*The fact that you are going to ship 
us a second one isin our opinion as 
great a recommendation as we can 
give you at this time, for we would 
not purchase the second if we were not 
Savorably impressed with the first.” 


The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner 


(Protected by Patents and Applications.) 


9 HE lint and dirt is removed from the stock be- For all makes of 
fore the sheet is printed. It saves the time that is Cylinder Printing or 
; ; é Lithograph Presses 
7 lost in washing forms. It increases the produc- 
tion of the presses and improves the quality of the work. on. 


For its practical efficiency and economy this appliance will recom- 
mend itself to printers and publishers who are obliged to keep their 
presses running constantly under all conditions at a high rate of speed, 
maintaining a high standard of work. 











The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner is now in operation in many 
of the largest printing plants in the country. The fact that we are 
receiving many duplicate orders proves that this appliance is filling 
a long felt want in the printing field. It is a profit producing in- 
westment that you cannot afford to overlook. 


BRITTON & DOYLE 
Press Room Efficiency Appliances 
202 Caxton BuitpInc CLEVELAND 


Write today for our Profit Producing 
Equipment Booklet 





Western States Brvelope Co 
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Two Magic Pages 


F it were not for these two master pages in our Service 
Book, you might believe that the other thirty were only 
idle theory. But these two pages prove how envelopes 
can build you splendid printing orders, when handled as we tell 
you how. These pages literally take you by the arm. They walk you 
up and down the streets of your own town, pointing to live printing 
orders all around you, that you have been missing. 


The Wonderful Field of Profitable 
Printing That You Have Neglected 


is brought into zmmediate reach by the facts in this big, 32-page Service 
rod Book. And not only is the book free, but it does not cost you a penny 
mart ie displaye: a to try the plan it suggests. There is nothing to buy— it just points 
© oO atone cities there out a safer, more profitable way to handle envelope printing with- 
misiness to BE WaT ionery PTS out a cent of extra expense — even at a saving. 


Send for that Book to-day. 
Western States Envelope Co. 
Dept N, Milwaukee 
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Send 
Your 
Orders 


You take the 
order. 
We will do the 
rest. 





- Ifits ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WE DO IT” 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 














WEDDING INVITATIONS: BOOK PIATES 
MONOGRAM STATIONERY: CARDS: MENUS 
DANCE PROGRAMS GLUB INVITATIONS 
BUSINESS STATIONERY: ETC-A307. 


STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 


ENGRAYERS »° PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 


16720 E.RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 





You Act as 
Our Agent. 
We ship 
to you 
direct. 
Good 
profits for 
the 
Printer 














‘The Chambers Folders 








bility. Few adjustments. 


One Grade Throughout—the Best Only 


PHILADELPHIA, 52nd and Media Streets 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto 


The King Continuous Combing-Wheel Feeders 


A remarkably simple, open and easily accessible paper-feeding machine. Great flexi- 
Designed expressly for folding-machine use; built in the 
same shop where the combined machines are coupled and tested as one unit. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, 549 West Washington Boulevard 


SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 19 Cursitor St., Chancery Lane, London, Eng. 




















Every LABEL and TICKET 
Printer should have a NEW ERA 
MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS 
ON THE MARKET 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, bui/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, cloth 
or cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, 
cut, score, reinforce and eyelet tags, fold, 
etc., all in one passage through the press. 
Suitable for Jong or short runs. Just the 
machine for fine colorwork and specialties. 
Ask for literature and send us to-day 
samples of your multicolor or difficult 
operation work and let us show you how 


mere economically they can be produced on the 
This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 1 ° 
the back ot the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. New Era Multi-Process Press. 


Builtby The Regina Company “2 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, |New York City 





























“Globetypes” are, machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Telephone, Harr on 5260 -52 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘‘GLOBETYPE”’ has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 














These Points Worth Investigating 


We claim for the Rouse Paper Lift (and can prove it) that it is a labor-saving 

device, saves paper, saves. time, and therefore increases output at reduced cost. 

It can be attached to the press quickly and by any one familiar with printing 

machinery, is fool-proof, accurate, dependable, and when once tried out will 
be found invaluable. 

The leading printing establishments of Chicago, New York City, Denver, 

Milwaukee, and other cities are fast equipping their plants with our Paper Lifts. 


We want to send you an interesting booklet called ‘‘ Rouse-handling vs. Man-han- 
dling,’’ containing many important reasons why you should install the ROUSE LIFT. 






















Send for a copy and get our plan for installing a Lift to be paid for out of its own earnings 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. *cmtewco™ 


























” THIS IS THE ONE 


You read about in the March issue of ‘‘The Inland Printer.’’ 


“IMPROVED” 
MELTING FURNACES 


ARE REALLY BETTER 
Send for Bulletin No. 122 


THE IMPROVED APPLIANCE COMPANY 
459 Kent Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 



























Buy the Best and Save the After Troubles 


Tatum Multiple Spindle 
Paper Drill 


For Drilling Two or More Holes at One Operation 






@ The unusual success of our single spindle Paper Drill, and the demand for 
a similar machine for drilling two or more holes at one operation, have 
warranted the production of the TATUM MULTIPLE SPINDLE 
PAPER DRILL, which will be found a great time-saver on work 
requiring more than a single hole. @ With this machine it is possible to 
drill two holes, from 1% inches minimum to 1234 inches maximum, between centers. 
@ By the addition of extra drilling heads, three or more holes may be drilled, as may be 
desired, the number being limited only by the capacity of the machine. @ Feed power applied 
with the foot, leaving both hands free to handle the stock. @ Adjustable back and side gauges. 
@ Drilling heads adjustable and quickly set by means of graduated scale. @ Clamping device 
automatic. @ Hollow drills give absolutely clean holes. 


FULL DESCRIPTION AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


See our machines in operation at Block No. 31, Machinery Hall, Panama- Pacific Exposition. 


56 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C.TATUM COMPANY 



































NEW YORK OFFICE: 
54-60 LAFAYETTE ST. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 











Print Your Own Cards 
for The Calculagraph 


They may be of a wide range of quality, size and shape. 

But whether your print-shop is operated wholly or in part 
on piece-work or on hourly-pay basis, you need Calcu- 
lagraph elapsed time—actual working time—records. 


They will tone up discipline, increase production and 
furnish data for costs and pay-rolls. 


Free booklet, “ Accurate Cost Records.” 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


1460 JEWELERS’ BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 











les ) PRICES HAVE 
EXPLODED 


NOT THE 


-, Security 
) Benzine Cans 


They Can’t 


EXPLODE 


Special funnels 
not required 


Fills rapidly 

through the 

nozzle with 
regular funnel 


1 quart ${Q0 
A better built, easier Ba 
to operate, Under- 

writers approved can 

costing no more than 

old-style unapproved 

and 50c less than 

other labeled cans. 


Operated by a natural 

grip of the handle and 

lever. Does not cramp 
the fingers. 


Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
Under Direction of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


At leading dealers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


Justrite Mfg. Co. 


Dept. P 
No. 327 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


We also make the Justrite 3 and 5 
Gallon Safety Cans and Ap- 
proved Oily Waste Cans. 


No Leakage 
No Waste 








Job Press equipped with Sprague Electric, Type M.T., variable-speed, 
three-phase motor, with hand-control regulator. 


Sprague Electric 


Motor Equipments 
for Printing Machinery 


Comprise the most thoroughly 
modern and efficient motors 
and controllers, both A. C. 
and D. C., for application to 
any machinery used in the 
printing trades. 


We Have Solved 


the problems of others. Let 
us help you. 


Especially if you contemplate 

moving into the Alternating- 

Current zone, we will show 

you how you will not lose by 

discarding your present equip- 
ments, but can 


Save Money 


Specifications furnished with- 
out obligation on your part. 


Ask for Pamphlet No. 2454. 
SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 

















Pay only for the ‘“‘current” you USE! 


KIMBLE “tress” MOTORS 


are the only alternating-current motors that reduce the electricity used and metered 
as you reduce the press speed. 
Kimble Printing Press Motors give any speed from about 300 I. P. H. to the maxi- 
mum capacity of the press. You always have the right speed for every job. 
If your job calls fora press speed about half as fast as the press can be driven, you do 
not pay for 100% current, enough to run at full speed; you on/y use and pay for 
about half the full power current, for that is all the current your Kimble is using. 
Big monthly savings on ‘‘juice’’ bills follow the use 
of Kimble Motors. 
And besides, Kimble Motors improve the quality of 
your work, and increase the production of each press. 
Write for the Red Catalog and copies of letters show- 
ing how Kimble Printing Press Motors are money- 
savers for other printers. 
The earlier your request, the earlier you will have 
satisfied yourself. about the merit of the matter. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Printing Press Motor Specialists 
635 North Western Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Was a Rush Job Ever Js l#ble to happen you know— 
the knives going dull and no 


Delayed by a Dull time to send them to the grinder. 


Cutter Knife? It is then that the 
; : , Carborundum Knife 


Stone . 

_ pays for itself. Just a couple of 
| strokes and the blade is again 
smooth cutting, razor-like. The 
men go on cutting stock clean and 
‘ true. There is scarcely any lost 
time; no need even of taking the 

knife from the machine. _ 
Your supply dealer or hardware man has 


the stones—or send direct 
— $1.60 


|. The Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


























1001 Dies J} The Progress Mr. Printer: Here Are the Facts! 


and Die Is the most complete Die Stamping Press on the market. 
. Is the fastest hand Die Stamping Press in the world. 
Complete Stamping Is the only Die Stamping Press with the Universal Counter or 
Outfit Press “‘make-ready.”” 

Is equipped with every two-letter monogram, both script and block. 
Is equally adapted for private small steel dies. 
Can be operated by an absolute novice. 
Does work equal to the finest ever executed. 


These facts are susceptible of proof. Let us prove them. Write to-day for full 
particulars, samples of work and testimonials to 


THE PROGRESS MFG. CO., 79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 














FORYOUR | KOLG# Wea mama'a 


PROTECTION Service—Price 


and to prevent | A Combination Impossible to Beat | 


SUBSTITUTION 


SEE THAT OUR LABEL IS ON 
««Satin 
EVERY PACKAGE bres 


OFo} ob olay 


Engraver’s | 








Supplies 
GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 











GUMMED PAPER | We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 


| free of any foreign substances due to the 


IDEAL | fact that they are both scientifically tested 

| in our factory. 
COATED PAPER CO. OMOEA a 
The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 


BROOKFIELD 
| ror toxzz1x Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
MASSACHUSETTS BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO | 6ro Federal St. 1x6 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 
Chicago, Il. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 





























HIS cut shows our Dual L 
Ruling Machine, which is so 
constructed that the machines can 
be operated singly when so desired. 
No shop, however small, is up-to- 
date without one of these machines, 
as it saves one feeding of the paper 
Absolutely guaranteed to do 
ay : a perfect work. 
DUAL L RULING MACHINE 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. Msiiitiis Pa., U.S. A. 


Established 1844—Incorporated 1886 























SINCE 1837 


We Want the Hard Propositions 


The kind where 
quality counts 


This Is the Reason Why 


The man who is up against it and whose knives won’t do his work right is the man 
who appreciates quality, and we suit them every time; and also remember we will 
show you 10 to 50 per cent longer wear. Write us what your troubles are, send us a 
sample of what you are cutting and then start and grin, for your troubles are short- 
lived. Write to-day. 


The L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Stonemet(i)ze 
Your Shop 


RODUCTIVE records in twenty-five 

Stonemet(i)zed shops, covering a period 

of six months, show that the STONE- 
METZ TWO-REVOLUTION prints 1000 
or 100,000 impressions at the very lowest 
limit of cost. 

This means in dollars and cents that shops equipped with STONEMETZ PRESSES make a larger margin 
of profit at established prices per thousand impressions than shops that are not so equipped. 

While the Stonemetz is economical in first cost, don’t consider that. True economy is not in the first cost 
of a press, but in its use and productiveness. The greatest STONEMETZ economy lies in its oper- 
ating cost, which is extremely low, when compared to the item of its operating revenue. 

The Stonemetz has a speed beyond the capacity of the average expert feeder. It has a rigidity beneath the 
impression equal to the demands of the heaviest form. It embodies vital improvements in a dozen 
directions, insuring absolute register, perfect inking and unfailing sheet delivery. 


Our proposition to put your office on a STONEMETZ 
basis will surely interest you. Will you write for it to-day? 
The Stonemetz is sold and guaranteed by type founders and dealers in all principal cities. 
FOREIGN AGENCIES:— Mexico, West Indies, Central and South America, ANGE My > 
National Paper and Type Co.; Australasia, Parsons & Whittemore, Sydney; ON: The Challenge Machinery Co. 
Italy and South Europe, Berger & Wirth, Florence; S. Africa, Wm. Dawson & e\ z 6 Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 


Sons, Ltd., Cape Town; Germany, Holland and Denmark, Strubelt & Jenner, 5 
Barmen. Chicago Salesroom - + 124 South Fifth Avenue 
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Ik Royal Electrotypes 
Were Not Procurable 
What Thenr #2 


The Curtis Publishing Company and many other publishers and 
printers throughout the United States would have to lower their 
presswork standard and accept the difference between the Royal 
Product and the best they could secure elsewhere. 


Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer 


Royal Electrotype Company 


Electrotypers to the Elect, Philadelphia 
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A C-P Full Line Battery 


From the 8x12 to the 144%4x22 C-P New Series Press—this full line battery covers an ever 
broadening field of profitable work for the printer. Each unit covers a broad field itself, with 


the line as a whole embracing every possible requirement of the job printing department. 


Each unit is a long 


lived and accurately made business builder —one that can be depended upon to more than carry its full share 


of your production responsibility. 


An advanced type of construction has been at- 
tained in these New Series Presses without in any 
way altering the fundamental principles which have 
always governed Chandler & Price Presses. A more 
scientific distribution of weight gives a better im- 
pression, and, being somewhat simpler in design, they 
are more compact than former Chandler & Price 
models. They are built for strength and durability, 


Dealers in All Important Cities 


new features having been added to give these im- 
portant qualities. Ease of make-ready, thorough 
distribution of ink, rapid feeding, convenience in 
washing up and changing forms and great economy 
of operation are all additional qualities which mean 
greater profit for you. 

A catalog printed on the 141%x22 size is yours for 
the asking. 


Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Fdy., Ltd. 





Economy! 


"The Cowan Trucking System is so simple and rapid 


that the old methods of handling stock look ridiculous." 
—HENRY C. BAINBRIDGE, PRES. 


COST-FINDING Systems soon show the savings earned 
by the Cowan Trucking System. All stock is piled on sepa- 
rate loading platforms and one Transveyor handles 100 


platforms, thereby serving a 
THE vEVOn 


whole battery of presses. 


TRACE MARK REO VS RAT OFFICE 


Stock is never rehandled, 
saving time and loss from soil- 
age. A Transveyor is only as 
wide as the load and passes 
between close-set presses—this fact, and the elimination 
of space - wasting trucks, gives greater storage area from 
the same amount of floor space. 


An Interesting Cost Analysis 


The Cowan Catalog contains a carefully worked out 
cost analysis of both systems of trucking. It is of decided 
interest to any printer looking for ways to reduce running 


expenses. It will be sent FREE at your request. 


Cowan prices are based on costs—not on what we 
think we can get. We invite your inspection of our bills 
of material showing exactly what goes into each machine 
and we welcome comparison. 


Prices Range from $60 Up 


The Cowan Transveyor is the pioneer elevating truck. 
Constant improvements have created a highly efficient 
machine, made in a wide range of styles and prices. 


The Cowan system has been adopted and is highly 
recommended by the U. S. Government and 3,500 other 
users. If you want to cut your cost of production, write 
us for facts and figures secured from actual users in the 
printing and publishing business. 


COWAN TRUCK Co. 


517 WATER STREET, HOLYOKE, MASS. 





Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also 
More and Better Work 


Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


J.W. TALBOT 401-405 South Clinton Street, 


CHICAGO 











Increase Your Income 


You can earn $50 to $100 a week selling 
printing if you study the Nashville Course 
in Sales Training, by Edward P. Mickel 


You are given a thorough training in salesmanship 

and can get profitable orders and build up a large 

trade. Employers need this training either for them- 

selves or for their employees. It means a greatly 

increased income for every one who studies it. 
Send for Booklet D. 


DUDLEY L. HARE, 1829 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





mJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


Our JOB INKS 
can be obtained 
from all Jobbers. 


None better can 
be made. 


Three-quarters of 
a Century’s prac- 
tical experience 
behind them. 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
NEWARK, N.J. 
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DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 

Of PLATES &Y ALL PROCESSES 

ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 


720~734 S.DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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This Wonderful Automatic 
MACHINE 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 


This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
































THE LINOGRAPH 


This Simple and Efficient Line-Casting Machine 
Is Making Rapid Strides 


The first forty LINOGRAPHS sold in the United States 
were distributed as follows: 


The Democrat, Osceola, Iowa The Ute Independent, Ute, Iowa The Excelsior -Record, Maquoketa, Iowa 
The Advertiser, Logan, Utah The Enterprise, Estherville, Iowa The Times-Gazette, Eagle Grove, Iowa 
The Republican, Grundy Center,lowa The Record, East Moline, Illinois The Democrat, Broken Arrow, Oklahoma 
The Morning Journal, Mankato, Minn. The Tribune, Colfax, Iowa The Leader, Lake City, Minnesota 

The Reporter, Emmetsburg, lowa The Tama News, Tama, Iowa The Pioneer Press, Mechanicsville, Iowa 
The Republican, Rockwell City, Iowa 
The Dassel Anchor, Dassel, Minnesota 
Bibel-Vennen, Robbinsdale, Minnesota 
The Herald-Independent, Grant, Mich. 
The Democrat, Portage, Wisconsin 

The Enterprise, Defiance, Iowa 

The Hudson Gazette, Hudson, Michigan 
The Press, Poynette, Wisconsin 

The Rustic, Richland Center, Wisconsin 
The Messenger, Greencastle, Indiana 
The Central Union, Westfield, Wisconsin 
The Tribune, Ipava, Illinois 

The World, Staples, Minnesota 

Gardner Printing Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Badger Publishing Co., West Salem, Wis. 
The Winfield Beacon, Winfield, Iowa 
The Milton Herald, Milton, Iowa 

The Journal, Friday Harbor, Wash. 

The Observer, De Witt, Iowa 

The Daily Eagle, Red Wing, Minnesota 
The Ellsworth News, Ellsworth, Minn. 
The Independent, Bangor, Wisconsin 
The Earlville Phoenix, Earlville, lowa 
The Graphic, Stronghurst, Illinois 

The Pioneer, Lexington, Nebraska 
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It is noticeable that wherever a LINO- 
GRAPH is installed it makes friends, not 
only with the owner, but with his fellow 
publishers and printers, and other orders 
very soon follow in that neighborhood. 
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Don’t wait for our representative to call on 
you, but write for information and our new 

3 catalog. Don’t accept as final the opinion 
of some one who has never seen a LINOGRAPH;; but get the information 
yourself direct, either from some of our users or from us. 


Write for Catalogue and Specimen Sheets To-Day 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa 























A PERFECT MACHINE of the very highest grade 
possible. Steel throughout. Every machine 
tested in a printing-press and guaranteed accurate. 


Price, Price, 
5 Wheels 5.00 6 Wheels'0.00 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


224 & 226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 





AMERICAN MODEL 30 








Alligator 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


| Steel Belt : 
Lacing 


Safe, strong, smooth and efficient. A hinge joint for any 
belt from tape to main drive. Saves time and belting. 





FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO., Chicago, III. 


A free RS : Justa 
sample for a . j hammer to 
you 
to test it 








The War Affects Business 


But in spite of this fact my sales for the last four 
months of 1914 (all war months) have shown a de- 
cided increase over the business of the corresponding 
four months of 1913. This shows that a good article 
is always in demand, regardless of the prevailing 
conditions. Perhaps you have been thinking about 
a mailer, or perhaps you have been needing one with- 
out thinking about it. In either case, or if you desire 
any information about mailers, send and let me give 
you proofs of the Wing-Horton’s superiority. 
CHAUNCEY WING 
Manufacturer of the Wing-Horton Mailer and its Supplies 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














WAR OR 


NO WAR! 


Our factory hums just the same. Why? Because the 
best is always in demand. If you need a press let us 
show you why we are so optimistic. 


THE LUNCH HOUR— HOMEWARD BOUND 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY 


GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 


CANADIAN OFFICE, 445-447 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 

















MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 





Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 








696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 


Always in Stock 


Five Figure- 
Wheels 


Ne 12345 


Facsimile Impre: 
Size 13x }3 noel 


ROBERTS’ 

MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED RESULTS 

MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
No Screws 


To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning 








QUAN 


LOMGREN 
ROS.& CO. 


Designers 
|} Engravers 
| Electrotypers 

Nickeltyper’s 


5/2 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HARRISON 7185 





TELEPHONE, 
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Outgrowths of Letterpress 


By GEORGE SHERMAN 


No. 7—Stenciled and Applique Pennants 





F you had been one of the thousands of fans who attended the 
game on the opening day of the Federal baseball park at Chicago, 
April 23, 1914, there is one thing that would have impressed 
you even more than the enthusiastic demonstrations of the 
multitude, and that is the immense wave of variegated colors 
that undulated from the grand-stand to the far end of the 
bleachers. It would have supplied you with a remote con- 
ception of the present magnitude of the pennant industry. In fact, it was this 
very display of seven thousand five hundred felt pennants, each 12 by 30 inches, 
with stenciled designs and lettering, in two and three colors, that caused me to 
investigate this newly specialized branch of the printing industry. I learned later 
that this was but an ordinary output for popular celebrations, and I found that a 
single order from a large advertiser, who used the felt pennant to popularize a 
household commodity, dwindled the Federal opening-day requirements to insig- 
nificance. 

The origin of the pennant can be traced to the warring tribes that inhabited 
Europe at the very dawn of history; and down through the ages to modern times 
the pennant has always carried the maritime insignia at the masthead, or fluttered, 
awe-inspiring, the colors of the regiment as the cavalry charged across the plain. 
But the popularization of the pennant in the modern sense of the word is due to 
its continuous and consistent use by the student societies of our leading schools 
and universities. Up to a decade ago the public had granted a recognized propri- 
etary right to the unlicensed use of the pennant which was unconsciously bestowed 
upon the college student. It was then that the felt pennant was used chiefly 
for the display of class and club emblems and for ceremonial and decorative 
purposes. In those days, before it had become a medium for commercial public- 
ity, the pennant was an elaborate hand-made affair in which the designs and 
lettering consisted entirely of sewed appliquework in varicolored felts, and, on 
account of the expensive mode of manufacture, the price of a single pennant 
ranged from two to five dollars. Lately, however, the pennant has become an 





























2-3 Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 4, 1879. 
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advertising device, and an additional demand has 
been created by the souvenir collector. Consequently, 
a. much cheaper product is required, and again it was 
up to the printer to enter the field in an attempt to 
simulate the sewed design by means of a rapid proc- 
ess in some way related to letterpress. 

Numerous attempts have been made to secure 
the solid, contrastive effect desirable by printing 
directly on the fabric with colored inks from type 
or line engravings. None of these experiments has 
been entirely successful on account of the peculiar, 
spongy surface and the absorptive properties of the 
heavy felt required. On this point it will be of 
interest to mention some facts surrounding the pro- 
duction of an order for two million pennants placed 
by the Hearst papers a few years ago. An order of 
this magnitude was unprecedented, and the successful 
bidders were compelled to subdivide the work among 
other houses to complete the contract within the 
time limit. One Chicago concern, involved in the 
production of a large share of this order, attempted 
several experiments to minimize costs and to facilitate 
production. One of these consisted of a letterpress 
process in which the designs were cut in high relief 
on wood poster blocks. The felt was first printed 

Pie: eaten at poten from the engraved block with a heavy glue size, and 
the color was applied with succeeding impressions 
from the same block. Two and three impressions failed to produce the solid 
effect required, and the order was finally completed by means of the customary 
process of stenciling the solid grounds with a hand-brush and applying the shading 
and soft effects with an air-brush. In producing highly satisfactory results in 
the better class of pennants, which are intended to approach appliquework in 
contrastive effect, a heavy-bodied paint with a substantial foundation of white 
lead is required, and this must invariably be applied through the medium of a 
cut-out stencil, either by hand 
with a brush or with a pneu- 
matic spray painter. 

An investigation of meth- 
ods employed in a dozen 
plants devoted to the pennant 
industry has disclosed the fact 
that no two of these use 
exactly the same methods in 


Saint Jobn 
securing the same results. 


SUOISNIXY 
The majority of houses still 


adhere to hand-stenciling al- Fig. 2.—For stenciling 


. : quantities of the same design the felt 
most exclusively, using a is generally cut two or more on as shown here. 
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separate stencil for each color required in the design. Fig. 1 is a reproduction of 
a painted felt pennant, original, 12 by 30 inches, in three colors—green, yellow 
and white on a dark background—produced by a process of hand-stenciling 
with a brush and final color-toning with an air-brush, also in conjunction with a 
cardboard stencil. 

Stencils for this purpose are cut from a specially prepared, very tough and 
fibrous light-weight cardboard, according to the character of the design and the 
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Fig. 3.—Sketch of pennant-stenciling machine. 


number of impressions desired. The stencil board is first supplied with a waxy, 
flexible coating, consisting of forty per cent, by weight, of paraffin; about five 
per cent of a binding substance, preferably Japan wax; and five per cent of a 
shortening material, which may be either glycerin or some other suitable animal 
fat. The remaining fifty per cent is usually composed of ceresin, a cheap sub- 
stitute for beeswax. These materials are placed in a suitable vessel and heated 
to the melting-point of approximately 135° Fahrenheit. The sheets are coated by 
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Illustrating the method of bridging characters for stenciling. 


immersion in the hot liquid. Cardboard thus prepared is splendidly adapted to 
stenciling on Gordon presses, a process which will be described farther on. 

The designs and lettering are either drawn or printed in transfer ink from zinc 
etchings on pattern sheets, and these are reproduced on the coated stencil boards 
by rubbing, after the method described in article 2 of this series (December, 
1914), relating to embroidery patterns. 

By the use of an electric cutting tool, with cord and socket attachment, an 
experienced operator can make the tour of an intricate stencil design in from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. When a number of stencils of the same design are 
required to complete a large order, it is customary to cut four or five waxed sheets 
at one operation. For stenciling large quantities of the same design the felt is 
generally cut to accommodate two or more pennants, as shown in Fig. 2, and the 
stencil board is cut in like manner, but several inches larger all around. 
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A few American houses which operate pneumatic spray painters almost to the 
exclusion of the hand-brush have adopted cut-out and etched metallic stencils as 
a substitute for the cardboard stencils in general use. It has been demonstrated 
that they hug the fabric more firmly and that there is less tendency to curl from 
usage in small, unsupported parts of the design. The durability of the metallic 
stencil is another feature in its favor. The etched stencil is usually made of four 
or five gage sheet zinc. An intaglio zinc etching of each color in the design is 
used for printing directly on the stencil plates. These printed plates are then 
dusted over with dragon’s-blood, or any of the commercial powders used for the 
purpose, preparatory to immersing in the acid bath. The process is identical to 
that employed in making metallic overlays with the exception that the design is 


Fig. 7.—Applique designs similar to this were originally 
produced by basting a piece of light-colored felt over a 
background of much darker color. 


transferred to the zinc sheets from incised plates. The acid bath also is a much 
stronger solution, for in the etching of a stencil it is obvious that the acid must 
be permitted to cut through the entire thickness of the zinc to the varnished pro- 
tective backing. The etched zinc stencil lends itself, in a way, to the production 
of unique color-blendings, in that it is possible to produce areas of very fine per- 
forations simulating Ben Day and screen effects. Almost any design, no matter 
how fine the lines or how complicated the drawing, may be produced successfully 
with the etched stencil so long as all portions of the design are well tied or bridged 
to prevent them from falling away. 

Etched stencils are more commonly used in France than in America, and their 
manufacture is also a portion of the course of instruction in the class for stenciling 
in the Borough Polytechnic School, London. Mr. Frederick Scott-Mitchell, in- 
structor in this department of the London school, has recently brought out a book 
on “Practical Stencil Work,” in which there is a chapter devoted to this phase of 
stencil-making. I believe this book is now on file in our public libraries. 

There are numerous ways of using the stencil in the manufacture of pennants. 
Some are content to merely clamp or thumb-tack the stencil to register over the 
felt, while others use various frames or rising and falling frisket arrangements, 
and in one or two cases automatic devices have been perfected to bring the stencil 
in contact with the fabric. Where the pneumatic spray painter is used there are 
also several ways of applying the paint. In many shops the nozzle is operated by 
a hand-worker who directs the spray to the various portions of the design as 
desired. In other plants the solids are applied by sprays from stationary nozzles 
while the felt block and stencil traverse under the sprays automatically. 

Fig. 3 is a simplified sketch of an idea as embodied in a pennant-stenciling 
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machine as described to me by a New York pennant dealer a few months ago. 
This method is said to have been employed by an eastern house about a year ago, 
but the machine was abandoned because it failed to produce the results obtained 
by advanced methods now in vogue. However, the process was faster than 
spray-brush stenciling, and it may be that later improvements will make this 
method of manufacture available for high-grade work. 

In the diagram, A shows the position of a set of six wooden fountain-rollers 
which came in contact with as many composition distributing-rollers (B). Cisa 
reciprocating impression platen, and D is a rising and falling stencil or frisket 
frame. The felt squares (E) were fed by hand to gripper guides attached to the 
reciprocating platen, which carried the fabric forward under the rising and falling 
stencil frame. At this point the stencil frame lowered automatically to come in 
close contact with the felt. The platen continued forward, carrying the felt, with 
interposed stencil, under the set of distributing-rollers. The adjustment of the 
fountain was such as to permit of a generous flow of paint which was thoroughly 
imbedded into the soft surface of the felt by the pliable composition distributing- 
rollers, brought to bear with considerable pressure. The reciprocating motion 
of the impression carriage permitted of two feeders, one at each end of the machine, 
thus producing a stenciled impression both during the forward and the backward 
movement. All characters like the letter O, and designs which created similar 
unconnected pieces in the stencilwork, were bridged with retaining bands. After 
the felt left the machine it was delivered to tables where the blank spaces created 
by these bands were painted in by hand-workers. 

In the large pennant house small orders for plain lettering are frequently pro- 
duced by hand with the use of a brush and stock letter-stencils. 

Single words, like ‘‘Chicago,”’ are assembled in frames from individual stock 
letter-stencils. These characters are kept in indexed cabinets. Figs. 4, 5 and 6 
illustrate the method of bridging characters similar to the letter O when individual 
letter-stencils are used in applying a name by hand with a brush. The stencil 
board is cut out as shown by the black quarter circles in Fig. 4. It is then scored 
as indicated by the cross-ruling and dotted lines and folded over successively as 
shown in Figs. 5 and 6. A bridge is thus created which permits of stenciling the 
entire letter at one operation, eliminating final retouching. Simple as this may 
seem, the idea was of sufficient value to a German inventor to warrant an outlay 
for patents covering the invention in the United States and several foreign coun- 
tries. The United States patent number is 950,670. 

It may be of value to the commercial printer to know that special title-pieces 
and solid decorative designs can be stenciled on a Gordon press. The chief 
feature of economy is the elimination of drawings and zinc etchings. Waxed 
board stencils, all ready for use, of decorative pieces, borders, lettering, and a 
variety of designs are now carried in stock by all art stores and they may be had 
at a trifling cost. These have been devised chiefly for hand-stenciling but they 
are perfectly adaptable for use as friskets on any platen press. The method is 
to attach the design across the grippers with glued cheese-cloth bands. The 
printing is from a patent-leather tint-block which lends itself to the form of the 
stencil after a few impressions, producing edges as sharp and well defined as 
could be secured with a zinc etching. 
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While all pennants for advertising purposes are now produced by the stenciling 
process, there is, at the same time, a steady increase in the demand for the sewed 
applique design. It is still an important feature of the industry and the improve- 
ment in its manufacture is worth noting in this connection. 

Applique designs similar to Fig. 7 were originally produced by basting a piece 
of light-colored felt over a background of much darker color. The pattern was 
then transferred to the felt as an outline to be followed in sewing, after which 
superfluous portions of the applique were cut out by a hand-worker with a pair of 
scissors. Letters and monograms are now cut in thicknesses of from fifteen to 
twenty at one operation. The design is transferred to the top lay of the felt only, 
and the letters or monograms are cut out of the entire stack with an Eastman 
cutting-machine, a device that has been in service for a long time in cutting cloth 
for the garment trade. The separate characters are then tipped on the darker 
colored felt ground and sewed in position on a machine with its needle operating 
at the end of a loose-jointed movable arm. 


Increasing Newspaper Circulation 


By BUFORD O. BROWN 





NCREASING newspaper circulation is salesmanship of a high 
type. When every publisher comes to understand that sales- 
manship can place his newspaper practically anywhere, but 
that the permanence of these subscriptions depends more upon 
the quality of his paper than upon any other element, we will 
see an end of questionable schemes to promote circulation. 

It is possible to build a gratifying circulation by means of an 
automobile contest, and frequently by giving away a thousand dollars’ worth of 
premiums. Some publishers believe that these methods tend to weaken the 
confidence of your readers, and, what is more, the highest respect of advertisers 
for the article you have to sell — your newspaper. 

C. C. Rosewater, publisher of the Omaha “ Bee,’’ says that the reading of a 
certain newspaper is largely a habit. ‘‘ Six months may form this habit; a year 
probably will, and two years certainly will do so.” 

The “Bee” started a two years’ campaign for circulation by authorizing its 
solicitors to place a copy of the paper in every home in Omaha. Where the solicitor 
was unable to get a subscription he was authorized to offer to prepay the charge 
for six months —a gift. At the expiration of this period Mr. Rosewater offered the 
“Bee” to any address, daily and Sunday, for 25 cents a month. At the end of two 
years fewer than 400 names were taken off the subscription list when Mr. Rose- 
water increased his subscription price to 40 cents a month. The campaign cost 
$100,000. It is regarded as very successful. 

Of course, the publishers kept the service ideal prominent. They printed 
all the news. 

Mr. Rosewater’s plan can be adapted to the field of any county paper. It 
must be taken in full. That is, individual solicitation or personal letters must 
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“follow up”? any campaign for readers. You must look after delinquents im- 
mediately. Carefulness about details counts for much. 

A publisher can better afford to pay a wide-awake solicitor $15 to $18 a week, 
and add a reasonable commission for specially good work, than to inaugurate a 
voting-contest, except in rare instances. 

Many publishers have found it profitable to offer a commission on all new busi- 
ness, or on receipts above a certain amount. A graduated commission has proved 
satisfactory. For example, the solicitor is paid a stipulated salary, with $10 
bonus for each 100 subscribers; or maybe $30 bonus if he secures 250 readers 
for one year; perhaps $75 extra if he secures 500 subscribers within a specified 
time. 

Commissions may lead to price-cutting, particularly if there is keen competition 
among solicitors. This is seldom the case on a county paper. Larger papers 
frequently keep up enthusiasm among solicitors by offering weekly or monthly 
prizes for the largest number of new subscriptions turned in, the largest number 
added for one year, or most cash collected. 

Keep your solicitor on his territory, if possible. It is just as important to let 
a man “cultivate” his territory for a newspaper as it is in the case of a wholesale 
grocer. The solicitor ought to be a “‘special” reporter, particularly in rural dis- 
tricts, as well as a salesman. He ought to find out something about every farmer 
at whose home he calls. Whether or not he secures a subscription, he ought to 
learn the hobby of each individual in the community. He should know how 
unusual crops were grown; how farmers dispose of their produce most profitably; 
what is their favorite breed of hogs, cattle, horses, sheep, and what strain of 
chickens the housewife prefers. This may be made the best reading a county 
paper publishes. It is almost certain to land the individual’s name on the sub- 
scription list if a marked copy of the paper containing his interview is sent to 
him and a letter or personal call follows it up. 

The solicitor is able to “cash in”? heavily on acquaintanceship and friendly 
interest. 

Women are finding this field immensely attractive. They frequently make 
superior solicitors. Many publishers say their work is more successful than 
that of men. 

The “Appeal,’’ Paris, Missouri, has been able to build up a circulation of 3,000 
copies by having a member of the staff visit every town and village with the tax 
collector. He is sure of seeing each property-owner, and is at much less expense 
than if he visited every one in his home. Some member of the staff also attends 
every public sale, picnic, political meeting or school reunion in the county. Paris 
has a population of about two thousand. 

‘“We know the people in our field and publish a paper adapted to their wants,”’ 
says one of the editors. ‘‘In this way we create an almost universal demand 
for our paper. Our theory is that a newspaper can be made a family necessity 
and this theory has been justified by results. We have never given a premium; 
never hadacontest. Asubscriber obtained by such means is frequently a transient; 
one obtained by newspaper merit stays.” 

One Texas publisher has prepared special articles dealing with a certain 
section of his territory. When the issue is off the press a copy is sent to every 
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family in that section, and a personal letter calls attention to the article and the 
paper. The following week a visit is made to the community and subscriptions 
solicited. This is an adaptation of modern principles of salesmanship. 

Another publisher secures the names of all persons marrying in his county. 
He at once offers congratulations, and suggests that the home paper is one of 
the important things to include in their new home. The plan seldom fails. 

A Kansas publisher goes over his paper for names of persons who do not sub- 
scribe. He also makes an intelligent effort to secure items of interest concerning 
non-subscribers. Such notices are marked and sent to the individual; a letter 
calls attention to the item and suggests other matters of interest in the paper. 
This man says that not more than two papers and letters have ever been necessary 
to get a man on his subscription list. 

Sample copies may be used very successfully if personal letters go out with 
them. Of course, results depend on the “ pull’’ of the letter and the content of 
the paper. 

The “Transcript,” Freeport, New Jersey, has built up a circulation of nearly 
five thousand copies by this method. Freeport has a few more than three 
thousand people. The “Transcript” is a weekly paper at $1 a year—always 
“cash in advance.” 

One of the publishers says: ‘‘ Our policy is to make the very best local paper 
possible and sell it for $1 a year; but to get the money before sending the paper. 
If you commence with premiums, you must continue. If you get subscriptions 
in a voting-contest, you must have a new scheme next year to hold them. We cut 
out all the prizes and present every subscriber with a dollar and a half paper for 
a dollar. We always get the dollar first. Plate matter is sometimes used as 
‘filler’; our great feature is local news.” 

It is doubtful if the use of sample copies to build circulation is worth very much 
unless it is a part of a definite campaign and is accompanied by personal letters. 
Sample copies are too frequently sent out indiscriminately. The most apparent 
effect of this is to increase presswork, ink and paper costs. 

There is no plan for increasing circulation which works automatically. All 
of them must be given individuality. Details must be attended to in a business- 
like manner. Healthy circulation grows very much like a human being. 


A SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


There is a difference between subscribers and readers. A sub- 
scriber is a man or woman who agrees to receive a paper, but he 
or she may be induced to agree to receive the paper for some other 
reason than interest in what the paper. has to say. A reading list 
is an audience. A subscription list is a number of names. The 
paper discloses in itself if it has a list of readers or a list of 
subscribers only. Every paper has a purpose which is disclosed in 
what it has to say and how it says it, and the quality of the readers 
is determined by the reading matter in the paper, and in this way 
the paper confesses itself to the advertiser. 
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The Science of Make-Ready 


By H. W. HACKER 


No. 1—The Form 





AKE-READY, as practiced at present, is an art. Properly, it isa 
science. When recognized and practiced as a science, make- 
ready will cease to be the costly and inefficient thing it now is. 
The mystery of make-ready has persisted because of ignorance 
of the causes. This mystery vanishes before exact knowledge, 
and remedies, which heretofore were uncertain on account of 
varying factors that could not be identified and isolated, can be 

applied with definite results when there is an accurate diagnosis to begin on. 

Make-ready is compensation for errors. If that definition is not self-evident, 
it is readily demonstrable. Had we perfect materials and perfect machines, 
there would be no occasion for make-ready. The science of make-ready is built 
on exact measurement of the amount of error. 

The word ‘‘make-ready,” as herein employed, is limited to those things that 
are done to influence the impression, and it does not include ink-distribution, 
register, press adjustments, etc. Because “‘make-ready” is indefinite and too 
comprehensive a term, we prefer ‘‘standardization,” and will use that word as its 
significance becomes clear. 

Inasmuch as there is no such thing as absolutely perfect materials it is necessary 
to fix limits and determine how close we must work. Tissue-paper is the smallest 
unit of correction used in overlaying. One tissue, more or less, represents the 
difference between good and bad printing of high-grade work. Since nothing 
thinner than tissue-paper is required, the thickness of tissue-paper becomes the 
standard unit of measurement. 

Tissue-paper averages one one-thousandth (.oo1) of an inch in thickness. 
Thousandths, then, is the proper base, the right unit of measurement in the field 
of make-ready. By talking and thinking in terms of thousandths of an inch, 
everybody understands just exactly and specifically what everybody else means; 
and it helps toward clear thinking. 

The first and most prolific source of inaccuracies is forms. Type and brass 
rule in good condition is correct. If not in good condition it should be scrapped. 
Plates, however, are never accurate. I have never seen a printing plate of uniform 
and correct height under pressure except those prepared with certain new and 
special apparatus. Yet printing plates must be uniformly type-high, or its equiva- 
lent, before they can be printed satisfactorily. 

After leveling the plates approximately right on the bed of the press, the 
prevailing method of bringing them to the right pressure is by patching with 
tissues, which really does not correct the height of the plate, but which does 
adapt the press to whatever height the plate happens to be. This rectification 
is done under pressure—the pressure of the cylinder on the form. It has to be 
done in that or an equivalent way, because the final position assumed when 
printing is the point that must be worked to. The plates yield, and all correction 
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must be made to the point where the yield stops, and that place must be type- 
high or some given and known height. 

Now then, making ready — compensating for errors —is done laboriously 
and expensively on cylinder presses. The machine is idle meanwhile. It repre- 
sents a large investment and must be continuously productive to be profitable. 
It is probably used for only two-thirds of its capacity, the other third being dedi- 
cated to correcting mistakes, namely, make-ready. (Any other percentage of 
efficiency illustrates the point just as well.) The use of three-thousand-dollar 
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Fig. 1. 


cylinder presses as proof presses or make-ready presses does not pay, and can 
be avoided. 

If pressure equal to that of the printing cylinder can be applied to the plates 
away from the cylinder press, and the results accurately measured, make-ready 
can be accomplished in advance with enormous economy. Two ways suggest 
themselves: First—-A hand-operated small cylinder press of such rigidity, 
uniformity and accuracy of impression that it is a definite standard to which all 
compensations can be made. Second—An instrument that will apply the right 
printing pressure to plates and record the results in thousandths of aninch. Such 
a hand press has recently been made, and the diagrams accompanying this article 
are a graphic record of a half-tone measured with a device like the second sug- 
gestion. 

Fig. 1 is a cross-section view of eight rows of readings, under printing pressure, 
of a wood mounted half-tone, showing the assumed and the real printing line 
and the amount of required make-ready. The face of the plate is depressed to 
the real printing line by the apparatus and measured in that position. 
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Fig. 2 is a plan view of the same cut showing the deflection from type-height, 
under printing pressure, in thousandths of an inch, each unit area covering three- 
quarters of an inch actual size. 

The important thing to note is the large amount of yield under pressure. By 
the ordinary type-high gage the cut was right, and by an ordinary micrometer it 
varied only two thousandths (.002) of an inch. Actually the cut was low eleven 
thousandths (.o11) of an inch at one place, and there was also an intrinsic varia- 
tion of seven thousandths (.007) of an inch (compare sections A8 with Ir), which 
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was not apparent by ordinary means. These diagrams show the truth about 
plates and explain away one of the mysteries of make-ready. 

The answer is now obvious. Using the plot (Fig. 2) as a mark-out sheet, an 
overlay may be built up of tissues, French folios, and book paper, which may be 
inserted between the plate and its mount. Tissue is one one-thousandth (.oo1) 
of an inch thick, French folio is two thousandths (.002), and many papers are 
three thousandths (.003). Knowing these thicknesses, and seeing from the 
diagrom the amount required, the operator works rapidly and accurately. A 
plate so prepared is “standardized” and ready to print without additional make- 
ready, so far as it alone is concerned. 

This method of make-ready is precise, direct and certain. It is inherently 
better than the old way. It is accomplished in advance and does not curtail 
production. It represents about seventy-five per cent of the need of make-ready, 
and it is a scientific way to handle the proposition. 

Compensating for a plate of unequal and improper height by overlaying on 
the cylinder is fundamentally the wrong way to do it. Overlaying changes the 
periphery of the cylinder, and, while a little adjustment over and above the pitch 
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diameter is allowable, the instant the rather narrow limits are passed trouble 
begins — wear on plates, lifting plates, slurs, etc. The logical and proper thing 
to do is to correct an imperfect plate within itself. Make it type-high all over 
under pressure. The face of it then travels at the same speed as the circum- 
ference of the cylinder, yet it has enough impression to print properly. 

Mechanical overlays will come into their own when plates have been standard- 
ized. Where mechanical overlays have failed it has been due to lack of standard- 
ized plates, and where they have succeeded it has been due to an approximation 
of proper height of plates, or to a soft packing. (Soft packing compensates for 
unequal plates, but it pays the heavy price of reduced quality.) Mechanical 
overlays exercise no influence on the height, and are incapable of correcting 
imperfect materials. 

Make-ready is compensation for errors. I have shown the rational, economical 
and efficient way to standardize plates (compensate for their errors), but that is 
only one of three sources of inaccuracy. Next month the guilt of the cylinder 
press in this matter will be examined into and preventive measures suggested. 


Office Clerk Problems— Adjusting 
Complaints 


By CHARLES FRIED 





T IS generally conceded that no business organization, however 
well founded, is so well systematized as to make complaints 
impossible. Disputes and controversies are so much a part of 
the curriculum of business, that some offices have established 
special departments for the purpose of adjusting them with the 
least possible friction. It is not the nature of the complaint upon 
which depends the attitude of the customer toward the house, 
so much as it is the manner in which it is met and adjusted. 

In many print-shops complaints are referred to the foreman of the shop, who, 
in the stress of shop matters, may sometimes call upon the office clerk to help 
adjust the grievances of customers. In well-systematized shops, records of the 
work after leaving the shipping-room are generally handed over to the office clerk; 
and if he is in any way aggressive or intelligent, he usually studies the influences 
and circumstances under which the work was produced, such as delays, trouble 
with presses, etc., so as to be well versed in case of any controversy. When, 
therefore, the customer has any cause for complaint and is referred to him, he 
will at a moment’s notice be able to meet the emergency intelligently and in a 
manner that will convince the customer of his perfect sincerity and fairness. 

In what manner should the clerk prepare to meet these emergencies efficiently ? 
It is evident that he is often required to act as sponsor for his firm, and naturally 
must be in a position to “fill the bill’ satisfactorily. He should first of all have a 
fair knowledge of the technical branch of printing to have it govern his attitude 
toward the customer. This statement calls to mind the case of a clerk in a New 
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York print-shop, who, through lack of technical knowledge, effected a loss to his 
firm of a twelve-hundred-dollar order besides a large number of prospective orders 
for printing. One of the customers, being annoyed at continual delays in deliver- 
ing goods promised, decided to investigate personally into the matter, and, 
upon reaching the printer’s, inquired for the foreman. The latter was out at the 
time, as were also the other “‘ personages ’’ to whom this complaint would in the 
course of events be referred. The customer, however, insisted upon an immedi- 
ate understanding and adjustment, but the clerk was in no position to act, owing 
to his ignorance of the influences under which the work was done. He tried 
to explain by excuses which indicated efforts of vindication, but this weakened 
the opinion of the customer, who vowed never to bring another order into that 
shop. This clerk could not only have saved the order referred to, but could have 
retained a satisfied customer (which many times is worth more than orders) 
by a little knowledge of the circumstances and conditions of the shop at the 
time the work was done. 

To acquire a technical knowledge of the printing business, the office clerk is 
dependent upon the employer. Many employers so restrict the employees’ time 
to the performance of their regular routine of work that very seldom, if ever, are 
they allowed relaxation from the daily drudgery for research into other matters 
which might prove helpful in times of emergency. The wise employer should 
allow his office clerk to loiter in the print-shop at times when curiosity leads him 
there, when his mind is ripe for grasping and learning things; and should not mis- 
construe it as wasting time. He should look upon it in the proper spirit and do all 
he can to encourage it. 

A general business knowledge is indispensable to the office clerk and should, 
if possible, be within his reach. Many a business has gone “‘to the wall’’ for want 
of proper business principle at the proper time. Printers no longer pride themselves 
in the fact that theirs is the “‘art preservative of all arts” (although as an art it has 
lost none of its prestige), but as a business it is now considered on a plane with 
other businesses, and involves policies and principles which govern most other 
businesses. Many controversies and disputes have been injudiciously settled 
through lack of knowledge of the fundamentals of business. Such a knowledge 
enables the clerk to face the customer on a business basis, with broad-minded 
policies, and with stronger arguments than merely by resorting to the time-worn 
excuses, ‘‘We couldn’t help it,’’ or “‘We tried to do the best we could.” 

The office clerk should always try to settle disputes as satisfactorily as possible 
to all parties concerned. It may sometimes mean loss of prestige for the employer, 
but at the same time it will convince the customer of his fair-mindedness. Don’t 
be afraid of your convictions. If the customer is unjustified, point out wherein 
he is so, and he will possibly appreciate your sincerity and frankness and have 
all the more confidence in your statements thereafter for doing so. Whatever 
you do, however, play the game on a square basis and in a manner satisfying and 
pleasing to the customer. 


Candor is a conditioned asset to the man who does not know, for his 
frank avowal “I do not know, but I will find out for you” wins him 
a higher regard than if he assumed a knowledge he did not possess. 
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On the Value of Rules for Spelling 


By F. HORACE TEALL 





NGLISH orthography is not easily learned, because it has so 
many different ways of representing the same sound. We are 
not now intent upon the cause of apparently arbitrary and seem- 
ingly needless differences, but upon the value of rules as aids 
in learning how to spell. Notwithstanding the labors of scholars 
to secure simplification, which have been practically continuous 
now for centuries, English spelling has remained, in general, 
but little affected by any of the proposed systems of reform. It is this established 
body of usage, which must be preserved for the present at least, that must be 
learned by practical men, especially those who print what others write, and are 
expected to correct errors in spelling, whether in copy or not. 

Every spelling in the language, no matter how arbitrary it may be when com- 
pared with some similar words, is dictated by some principle, and the various 
principles, if formulated, would constitute the best possible rules; for rules for 
practice must be so stated as to be easily applied by analogy. In this matter 
the principles are so numerous that the resultant rules would be far too many for 
complete mastery by any one, and therefore essentially valueless as stated rules. 
Such would be the case, at least, in attempting to provide a guide for the whole 
language — something that can not be done. 

From the beginning time of effort toward regulation of spelling, almost, sets 
of rules appeared, with occasional variations and additions, the changes being 
always exploited as improvements, though not always proving to be such. Un- 
fortunately, as in the case of many grammar text-books, the variations have often 
exemplified merely the effort toward new methods, as showing originality in 
treatment, thus adding to the number of so-called rules, until, in 1861, a ‘Manual 
of English Pronunciation and Spelling,” by Richard Soule and William A. Wheeler, 
appeared, giving thirty-two rules for spelling, probably the largest number ever 
made in one work. Even Goold Brown had only fifteen, the last of which was: 
“‘Any word for the spelling of which we have no rule but usage is written wrong 
if not spelled according to the usage which is most common among the learned.” 
Even the largest number of rules accompanied at least half of them with many 
exceptions, the exceptions consisting generally of a list of words of the nature of 
those indicated by the rule but not spelled according to it, and sometimes number- 
ing as many, or nearly as many, as those that conform to the so-called rule. 

The reason for Goold Brown’s last ruling, which is quoted above, must have 
been his conviction that he had provided for everything amenable to practical 
classification, which in fact he had done, and overdone. The real residue which 
must be learned only by memorizing the best usage is much greater than the 
number of words that can be included under any classification except the unsatis- 
factory and needless gathering in mere lists. 

The incentive for this writing was a request for information as to books on 
the subject of orthography, which was answered rather obscurely by me, for the 
specific purpose of asking others to name some books. One letter did name 
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Sherwin Cody’s “‘Word-study,” also an old book no longer commonly known, 
Swinton’s ‘‘Word-book.” Evidently, such books are little used, or almost no one 
is interested enough to say anything about them. In my opinion, all such books 
are rendered almost useless by the inclusion of the “rules,” that are not real 
rules, but only lists of words, that have been added, mainly to give more than 
earlier works had given. 

Sherwin Cody’s book is at least as good as any, and much better than some 
others. He introduces the subject of spelling thus: ‘The mastery of English 
spelling is a serious undertaking. In the first place, we must actually memorize 
from one to three thousand words which are spelled in more or less irregular 
ways. The best that can be done with these words is to classify them as much 
as possible and suggest methods of association which will aid the memory. But, 
after all, the drudgery of memorizing must be gone through with.” 

Mr. Cody tells forcibly just what was in my mind when I thought of writing 
this article, and I will quote some from him. ‘We have spoken,” he says, “‘of 
the mastery of irregular words,and. . . have referred to the aid which general 
principles give the memory. . . . Of course these laws and rules are little 
more than a string of analogies which we observe in our study of the language. 
The language was not and never will be built to fit these rules. The usage of 
the people is the only authority. Even clear logic goes down before usage.’’ 

Mr. Cody introduces his rules, of which he gives twelve, as follows: ‘There 
are a few rules and applications of the principles of word-formation which may 
be found fully treated in the chapter on ‘Orthography’ at the beginning of the 
dictionary, but which we present here very briefly.”” The dictionary from which 
the twelve rules are selected is Webster’s, and they might as well have been 
taken from any of various other sources, for the few that have real value are 
standard and stated identically in many grammars and spelling-books, and these 
should be thoroughly learned in the elementary schools. 

Probably the one rule that is most thoroughly established is that which changes 
the last letter in making the plural of all words like body, city, but does not change 
anything in pluralizing donkey, money, etc., making bodies, cities, but donkeys, 
moneys, and the like. To this rule there is no exception, and that is a circumstance 
that gives it great value. 

A rule especially desired by the writer of the letter mentioned above is one 
by which to distinguish between ci and ic, presumably as used for the sound 
of ee. Such a rule is not attempted by Mr. Cody or the dictionary to which he 
refers, probably because none can be made that covers all the words, unless a 
mere list of the words themselves were called a rule. Either, neither, deceit, 
deceive, perceive, receipt, receive, and seize are spelled one way, and brief, lief, 
niece, belief, believe, relief, relieve, and siege, the other way, and there may be 
some I have not thought of. They must be memorized without the aid of a rule. 

We have the plural forms heroes, negroes, potatoes, and others like them, so 
many that some grammarians call their form the regular one; but we have also 
pianos, quartos, folios, solos, and others like them, and other grammarians call 
these regular. Each party calls the forms not chosen exceptions. In fact, neither 
form is more regular than the other; neither is properly exceptional, and some 
such words are almost equally sanctioned in either form. 
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THE importance of the press bulletins announc- 
ing the eleventh annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World moves us 
to give them editorial space in this issue. Adver- 
tising is the motive power of business, and the 
amount of energy which the advertising units will 
collect in Chicago promises much in the stimulation 
of enthusiasm and confidence in our own business. 





COLONEL LAMPTON, of happy memories, writ- 
ing to the I. T. U. Commission from his domain 
at 109 West Fifty-fourth street, New York, on 
the subject of “ capitalization,” says, “I have no 
desire to be punctuated, but I would like very 
much indeed to be capitalized for $100,000 net. 
What?” We didn’t speak, Colonel. 





PROSPERITY that comes from activity in the 
manufacture and sale of munitions of war, the 
implements of destruction, can never be a whole- 
some prosperity. But the prosperity that is indi- 
cated by increased purchases of printing materials 
is an evidence of constructive development. Indi- 
cations that the country is prospering are shown 
in increases of sales of printing machinery over 
the corresponding period of last year, though in 
many localities printers out of work are numerous. 





IN the Foreign Trade Notes in our March issue 
a paragraph was inadvertently published stating 
that the French people have acquired a hatred 
for all things having a German name. M. Rene 
Billoux, editor of the union of the Master Printers 
of France, writes in protest that “ We Frenchmen 
have never, even before the war, been in the habit 
of naming machines by the inventors’ names. But 
even so, never will anybody in France cherish an 
idea of leaving out the honor due to Gutenberg 
or Senefelder. We have no reason whatever for 
retrospective hatred to those great geniuses, or 
other great geniuses of whatever nationality, who 
have contributed to the world’s progress.” 





OF particular interest to printers is the recent 
contribution of the United States Bureau of 
Standards in Circular No. 53, dealing with “ The 

2-4 


Composition, Properties, and Testing of Printing 
Inks.” As a government contribution to the art 
of printing, it would be a fair assumption that 
this work would represent the result of an inde- 
pendent scientific investigation, analysis, and 
practical, conditioned tests of printing-inks. But 
Circular No. 53 is not such a contribution. It is 
a compilation from various books and magazines 
and technical papers, containing much valuable 
information briefly expressed, but nothing new. 
Copies may be had by applying to the superinten- 
dent of documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents a copy. 

WHAT does the printing trade offer in the way 
of a career that so much attention is being given 
to it by the advocates of vocational training for 
youths? That there is enormous waste of men 
in the printing trades is obvious from the num- 
ber of men who are fitted only for one special 
class of work, and even in such special class have 
little opportunity to bring themselves to the high- 
est degree of proficiency. The time may come 
when a just reapproachment between employers 
and employees will develop a means for men in the 
printing trades to supplement and enlarge their 
knowledge of the business, and at the same time 
find a way to protect the workers in a larger 
degree against sickness and unemployment. 


A LIVELY controversy is going on among print- 
ers regarding the therapeutic value of serums for 
tubercular disease. There are serums and serums. 
When doctors disagree, we may be well assured 
that lay opinion will not be unanimous. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are some men bearing the title of 
doctor who do not believe in the germ theory, and 
for whom the name of Lister has no significance, 
and to whom the name of Jenner is an abomina- 
tion. When men of the mental power of Samuel 
L. Clemens, ‘‘ Mark Twain,” can see in experi- 
ments on animals nothing but wanton cruelty and 
unprofitable curiosity, we can not expect that 
inoculation by germ cultures will be regarded as 
desirable by men unacquainted with the processes 
of demonstration and experiment by which this 
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method of checking the progress of disease has 
been uncovered and proved to be true and safe. 
That many serums for the cure of tuberculosis are 
of little or no value there are records to prove. 
That there have been disasters due to the use of 
valuable remedies in incapable hands there are 
records to prove. That there are jealousies and 
meannesses among the members of the medical 
profession there may be no records to prove, but 
much evidence to believe. It is time the typo- 
graphical union took a level view of all the cir- 
cumstances and appointed a commission to inquire 
into the merits of the cures that scientific experi- 
ments present to-day for the cure of tubercular 
disease. 





Organizing the Printing Industry. 

Sympathetic interest attaches to the report of 
the chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the New York Master Printers’ Association, Mr. 
Charles Edgar, because he shows conditions and 
an attitude of mind on the part of printers that 
make the work of organization everywhere in 
every section of the country unnecessarily diffi- 
cult. The United Typothetz, master printers’ 
organizations, Ben Franklin Clubs, like other 
organizations, are held together by men who have 
made sacrifices for the cause of reform. One of 
the most discouraging influences in organization 
work is the man who is neither hot nor cold and 
will neither propose or oppose, and finally drops 
out from sheer inanition. 

Organization is only a means, at best. It is 
an engine that is capable of performing and accom- 
plishing immensely. But the motive power, the 
steam, is in the membership. If membership is 
inert, and merely payers of dues, there can be 
no progress. Chairman Edgar says, ‘“ We try to 
run the office as economically as possible, to 
improve conditions, educate our competitors, cor- 
rect abuses, and help ourselves.” A member who 
has not attended a meeting in eight months; had 
not asked the association for anything in that time, 
but had just paid dues, sends in his resignation 
and gives as a reason that “ the organization does 
not come up to our ideal.” Another member said 
he “ did not believe in an organization that wasted 
its time in trying to introduce a cost system in a 
thoroughly demoralized trade.” 

In all great work there is plenty of discourage- 
ment. Fortunately, however, there are men who 
have vision and resolution, and the spirit of sacri- 
fice. It is better for such men to have a small 


organization to which it is a privilege to belong, 
than a large organization that is neither hot nor 
cold and to which the members have to be coaxed 
or bribed. The New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
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ciation would do well to have a weeding-out of that 
class of men who are incapable of organization, 
and a development of its own innate forces to make 
the organization so desirable that there will be a 
waiting-list, and the same idea refers to all employ- 
ing printers’ organizations. 


Ten Thousand Business Men to Gather in Chicago. 

It is expected that over ten thousand business 
men will attend the eleventh annual convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
which will be held in Chicago, June 20 to 24. 

To accommodate this crowd, the convention will 
be held in the Auditorium Theater, while the vari- 
ous departmental meetings, such as retail adver- 
tisers, general advertisers, newspapers, business 
papers, magazines, etc., will be held in the Audi- 
torium Hotel and the Congress Hotel and Annex 
on the lake front. 

The Program Committee is making every effort 
to get the best men in their respective lines to 
address these departmental meetings, so that those 
attending them may have an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with methods and policies which 
have proved most successful. Steps have also been 
taken to encourage informative addresses, and it 
is expected that these departmental meetings will 
prove to be gigantic experience meetings of a kind 
never before attempted. 

In addition to the business side of the conven- 
tion, an unusual program has been prepared in the 
way of entertainment. A street pageant which 
will take two hours to pass a given point will be 
held Monday evening. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings an advertising show will be staged 
at the Auditorium Theater. There will be lake 
excursions, auto trips for the ladies, and a dozen 
other worth-while features of that kind. It is 
expected that President Wilson or some other 
nationally prominent man will deliver the opening 
address, and all indications are that this conven- 
tion will be the greatest so far held. 


Departmental Co-operation. 

~ How can the printer help the pressman? How 
can the pressman help the printer? These, and 
other similar questions, having as their object find- 
ing out how the various departments could assist 
each other in order to facilitate the handling of 
work, were presented for discussion before a 
recent meeting of foremen and superintendents. 
The discussions brought forth various suggestions, 
but, simmered down to their final analysis, all of 
the suggestions could be expressed in one word — 
codperation. Codperation between departments in 
a plant of any size or kind is absolutely essential 
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if the best results and the greatest efficiency are 
to be secured. 

All departments are interdependent, and the 
expenditure of a little time in consultation with the 
heads of the various departments, for the purpose 
of finding out the most expeditious way to handle 
a large job, will result in a saving that will far 
more than make up for the time spent. 

Efficiency, that much-used —and abused — 
word, means nothing other than performing a 
given task in the simplest manner, with as few 
operations or movements as possible. It behooves 
owners of printing-plants, whether large or small, 
to study and analyze the methods in vogue in their 
plants, and eliminate, to the greatest possible 
extent, waste motion and effort, and to get all 
departments working in harmony with each other. 

The cost system has proved of untold value to 
the printer. So, also, has the study of estimating. 
But, be the printer — or any other manufacturer, 
for that matter — ever so well equipped in these 
two features, they will avail him nothing if he 
lacks the necessary efficiency throughout his plant. 
Organizations would do well to place greater 
emphasis on departmental efficiency and coédpera- 
tion than has been done in the past. 


Business Publications Plan Chicago Exhibit. 


One feature of the coming convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World which 
is arousing considerable interest is the educational 
exhibit of the trade and technical publications. At 
Toronto last year this exhibit attracted a great 
deal of attention. As the visiting advertising men 
studied the many charts and diagrams showing the 
possibilities of business publications as advertis- 
ing mediums, they awoke to a new appreciation of 
their value. Those who will see the exhibit which 
is now being prepared for the Chicago convention 
will be equally impressed. 

One point this exhibit will emphasize will be 
the tendency of modern business publications to 
select circulation of utmost value to the advertiser. 
A few years ago publishers were not particular as 
to the buying power of a subscriber, but to-day 
they recognize that circulation of a non-buying 
variety is a liability. Most business publications 
cost many times the subscription price to produce, 
hence the increasing tendency to spare no effort 
in securing all the buying units in the field. It is 
this far-sighted circulation policy which has done 
so much to put business publications in the first 
rank of advertising mediums. 

In addition to the exhibit of business papers, 
there will be similar displays by the specialty man- 
ufacturers, magazines, newspapers, and so on 


down the line. But the lodestone of the convention 
will undoubtedly prove to be the departmental ses- 
sions which will be held in the Auditorium Hotel 
and the Congress Hotel and Annex. A very com- 
prehensive program is planned and many promi- 
nent business men will speak, and it is expected 
that over ten thousand will attend the convention, 
which will open on June 20 and last until June 24. 





What Organized Advertising Is Doing for Business. 

When the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World adopted its famous “ Truth” slogan and 
declaration of principles at Baltimore two years 
ago, few took them seriously. Business men 
frankly admitted that the whole future of adver- 
tising hinged on its believability, but laughed at 
the idea of an organization of advertising men ever 
bringing about such a Utopian condition. Yet 
in less than two years we have seen the perfection 
of the National Commission, through which a 
higher code of business ethics has been established 
in the varied departments of advertising work. 

But in spite of all that has been accomplished, 
there are still business men who fail to appreciate 
the change which is going on about them. The 
readers of this publication, for instance, may not 
have noticed any great change in the nature of its 
advertising pages, yet a change has taken place 
just the same. Baltimore and Toronto have left 
their imprints. So shall the coming convention at 
Chicago. 

“When I lay down the gavel in Chicago this 
June,” said President Woodhead recently to the 
Advertising Association of Chicago, ‘ I will leave 
for my successor the nucleus of a business organ- 
ization. Through this organization it will be pos- 
sible to cash in on that fine spirit of enthusiasm 
built up by my predecessors, and complete the task 
which we have set for ourselves.” This business 
organization makes it possible for the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World to enforce the con- 
ditions it may impose, thus providing the machin- 
ery for raising business standards. Because of 
this newly created machinery, the advertising con- 
vention at Chicago this June should mark a new 
epoch in business progress. Every business man 
interested in the distribution of merchandise 
should plan to attend and do his share to. better 
business ethics. 


A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


He had been to a “ stag ”’ dinner, and his wife wanted to 
hear all about it when he got home. “ Well,” he said, “ one 
rather odd thing occurred. Jim Blankton got up and left 
the table because some fellow told a story that he didn’t 
approve of.” ‘ How noble of Mr. Blankton,” exclaimed the 
wife; “ and — what was the story, John?” 


























AN OFF SEASON. 
“* All the Horses Are Traveling in Europe. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not 


ily for publication, but as a 





guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


TAKING CARE OF THE APPRENTICE. 


To the Editor: Boston, MAss., March 23, 1914. 

For some time the question of how to take care of the 
apprentice has been a subject for discussion and pro- 
pounded in several ways in the typographical circles of 
Boston, but as yet no satisfactory solution has been reached. 

Let me point out a few facts to you which, in a meas- 
ure, should bring the question to a climax where you come 
to realize what should be done. 

Take, for example, a young man in a newspaper Office. 
First he enters the composing-room as a boy. Now here 
is the great evil. The boy is not allowed to do anything 
which will enable him to grasp the fundamental parts of 
the printing trade. He must naturally be ambitious to 
learn or he would not do the work required at the extremely 
small salary which is paid him. 

If you had a child whom you wanted to grow up into a 
brilliant or smart youngster, you would not permit him to 
run around the streets until he reaches the age of ten or 
eleven years and then start in to train him. No, you would 
take him in hand as soon as he could talk, teach him his 
alphabet, and advance him in his studies as fast as he could 
go, thoroughly grasping and learning one subject before 
entering upon another. 

That is just the way the boy entering the printing busi- 
ness should be taught; but instead of helping him to learn, 
he is held in check, and the knowledge he does gain is 
acquired by stealing, and is rarely the things which will 
later prove of any benefit to him or his employer. We all 
know there are two ways to learn anything, irrespective 
of what it is, and the master of a trade is the one who was 
properly and conscientiously taught in the beginning. In 
the boy’s haste to learn he steals, as I before stated, and 
in doing this he does everything in the quickest and easiest 
way, and which, in many cases, is the wrong way. 

He may wish to learn the case, which is done with but 
little difficulty, but here again he is obliged to steal and 
rush or run the chance of being reported to the chairman, 
thus again learning it in the wrong way. 

In due time he becomes an apprentice, and not realizing 
that although he is termed an apprentice (meaning one 
who is a beginner, to learn a trade or art), he must still 
endure the obstacles and drawbacks as he did when only 
“the boy,” and has no more privilege of living up to his 
title. Feeling confident he can take his time and learn the 
keyboard in a thorough manner, he goes about it earnestly, 
only to again be rebuffed. Here again he brings his steal- 
ing of knowledge into play, and in his haste has any num- 
ber of mishaps, such as squirts, hot slugs, etc., to hinder 
him. 

After two years as an apprentice he is allowed to work 


at the case. Now comes his first big job, and he usually 
fails. Why? Because he has already learned the wrong 
method, and instead of taking his time he becomes nervous, 
falls into the old and bad habit, which, to him, is the 
easiest and quickest, and consequently the job is an abso- 
lute failure. The same performance is gone through dur- 
ing the last six months when he is allowed to work on the 
machine. Practice makes perfect, so is it not rank injus- 
tice to the trade, as well as boy, not to allow him to reap 
the benefit of experience, which is the only thing which 
will make a successful printer out of him? If not, you 
eventually have a journeyman on your hands who is not 
capable and will, when confronted with a difficult job, do 
all he knows how to evade it. If compelled to take the job 
he is nervous, bungles it, and the result is the whole office 
hounds him and the job might better have been left undone. 
Do you want this type of man on your hands? It is not 
probable. So why not be more lenient and give the boy in 
a newspaper office a chance? For in the future days he 
will be the printer, and to him some one will have to turn 
for advice. FRED J. DONNELLY, 
Boston Globe. 





ETHICS OF REPORTING. 
To the Editor: TRINIDAD, CoLo., April 15, 1915. 

If you were the manager of a railroad; if you and mem- 
bers of the executive board of that railroad were at dinner 
at a hotel; if a reporter, representing himself to be the 
son of the manager of the hotel, was your guest and things 
of a confidential nature were discussed at that dinner; if 
you, the next morning, saw those things given publicity in 
what was “ incidentally the biggest newspaper scoop in the 
history of the town,” would you, at some other time when 
you had real news to give out, give it to the reporter who 
had attended the dinner under false colors? 

I do not believe, having been a reader of your journal 
for many years, you realize that that is exactly what Joe 
Elling, the hero of Captain Elliott’s “ How a Reporter Won 
His Spurs,” did. 

I am sorry to see that Captain Elliott is suggesting 
that method of news-gathering to the coming reporters 
who are to-day learning to look to your publication for 
guidance in affairs connected with the printing industry. 

I do not feel, and such feeling has cost me many other- 
wise good jobs, that news gathered by eavesdropping is of 
material benefit to any newspaper. 

Why is not honor as necessary to a reporter as to a man 
in any other profession? 

I sincerely hope you will find some way to correct the 
false impression of successful news-gathering which Cap- 
tain Elliott’s story carries. EDGAR SHERMAN. 
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CAPTAIN ELLIOTT REPLIES. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., April 18, 1915. 

Mr. Sherman’s comment regarding the actions of Joe 
Elling in “ How a Reporter Won His Spurs,” published in 
the April number of THE INLAND PRINTER, does not take 
into consideration all the points the writer of that story 
intended to convey. 

In the first place, as the story shows, a state of actual 
warfare existed. A people had thrown down a gage of bat- 
tle and the railroad men had come to pick it up. The latter 
were in a city hostile to them and their views, with the 
avowed purpose of forcing down the throats of the people 
of that city a condition which they were practically unani- 
mously opposed to. And to make the circumstances more 
deplorable, the railroad men intended to accomplish their 
purposes by stealth and subterfuge. 

Mr. Sherman must not lose sight of the very important 
fact that these men were in the “ enemy’s country,” and 
they knew that every means within reason would be utilized 
to ascertain their purposes regarding a proposition which 
was of such transcendent importance to the community. 
They also knew that the hotel proprietor was violently 
opposed to their scheme, whatever it might prove to be, 
and the very fact that he was invited to attend their dinner 
was an absolute assurance that their plans were to have no 
part in the evening’s discussion. But as the evening grew 
apace they ignored the presence of their youthful guest in 
the same manner they did the chandeliers hanging from the 
ceiling, regarding him of no importance whatever, and went 
over their plans in all their details. 

Considering all the circumstances, it is my firm convic- 
tion and belief that Joe Elling was in no sense in the wrong, 
but was a soldier doing his full and patriotic duty to his 
cause, his city and its people. 

The hand of fate had placed in Joe Elling’s way an 
opportunity to do his city a signal service, and for him to 
have pursued any other course than the one he did would 
have proved him derelict to every sense of honor and duty. 

The story was not written, nor was it published, for the 
purpose of suggesting unfair methods of gaining news, but 
rather to show the vast responsibility that is at times 
thrust upon the shoulders of the average reporter; respon- 
sibilities that he must not — in fact, can not — shirk, and 
which he must see through to the end regardless of the 
consequences or what others may think of his actions. 

There is no class of men, professional or otherwise, 
who have a higher sense of honor than reporters, whether 
you take them singly or collectively. As a rule, they are 
walking encyclopedias of current information, and in hun- 
dreds of instances have had men prominent in state and 
national affairs pour into their ears statements of such 
import that were they published would stir the country 
from center to circumference. But these men, in doing 
this, are only relieving the great mental pressure under 
which they are laboring, knowing full well the simple 
request, “ This is not for publication,” will seal the repor- 
ters’ lips; the business man, politician and statesman 
knowing their remarks will never go any further. 

In conclusion, I trust the foregoing will sharply outline 
the fact that Joe Elling was confronted with a great crisis, 
and that he took advantage of every circumstance which 
would reveal to him the information which he was so 
ardently seeking. JAMES T. ELLIOTT. 





AMBITION is the spur that makes man struggle with 
destiny. It is heaven’s own incentive to make purpose 
great and achievement greater.— Donald G. Mitchell. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

A NEW map of London has been prepared by the munici- 
pality, at a cost of £20,000 ($100,000), which indicates 
every house in London. It will not be placed on sale until 
after the war. 

THE London Society of Compositors recently lost 
through death a member who had reached his ninety-sixth 
year. Mr. R. Hutchinson, the member in question, was for 
forty-five years a trade-unionist, having joined the society 
in 1869. 

THE Reuter news agency on February 20 celebrated its 
half century of existence. It was started by Julius Reuter, 
who originally came to London from Kassel, Germany, and 
during its five decades has become an important news-gath- 
ering institution. 

A MANCHESTER printing concern, Jesse Broad & Co., 
Ltd., reached its centenary this year. It was started in 
1815 by Mr. Jesse Broad, and in 1890 was made a limited 
liability company. Several employees have been over forty 
years in the service of this house. 

THERE is a large difference between the English import 
and export of paper, strawboard and articles of paper. 
The imports for the first eleven months of 1914 totaled 
10,925,928 hundredweight, and the exports 1,679,694 hun- 
dredweight — the latter being about fifteeri per cent of the 
former. 

THE house of John Haddon & Co., Salisbury square, 
London, E. C., proprietors of the Caxton Type Foundry 
(which introduced the “ Standard ” type-lining system into 
Great Britain), recently celebrated the completion of its 
one hundred years of business. Mr. Walter Haddon, the 
present principal of the concern, at the same time cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth year of proprietorship. 


ENGLAND’s oldest typefoundry, the famous Caslon house, 
is surely very patriotic, as is shown by a list of nearly 
seventy names of men connected with it who have joined the 
forces. The list is headed by no fewer than six Caslons 
(really Smiths, who in the present generation took the 
name of Caslon), three of whom joined the Honorable 
Artillery Company; a fourth is second lieutenant in the 
Royal Field Artillery, the fifth is a midshipman on the 
ship Monarch, and the sixth a royal naval cadet. It is per- 
haps interesting to note that the association of the Caslon 
house with the Honorable Artillery Company is of very old 
standing, as the historical building of the foundry in Chis- 
well street, London — lately abandoned for newly built and 
larger premises on the opposite side of the street — was the 
freehold property of the ancient corps, whose trustees were 
the ground landlords of the Caslon typefoundry, from the 
early years of the eighteenth century down into the second 
decade of the twentieth century. 

GERMANY. 

A COMPANY in Diiren has put upon the market socks 
made of paper. 

THE Hartungsche Zeitung, of Koénigsberg, enters its 
two hundred and seventy-fifth year this year. 

ARTHUR PIck, the German agent for the Miehle Press 
Company, of Chicago, died January 25 at Berlin-Steglitz, 
aged fifty-two. 


THE Greater-Berlin bread-card (used to control the 
distribution of bread) measures 1.19 x 13.11 centimeters 
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Three million cards are 
(about 


and weighs 2.38 grammes. 
required weekly, which weigh 7,140 kilograms 
15,700 pounds). 

Up to the end of January the German printers’ union 
lost 939 members on the fields of battle. During the same 
time 29 master printers and 10 foremen were also lost. 

THE Berlin printing-trade school is to be changed into 
a high school for the printing and book trades. There will 
be two divisions — one for mechanic-technical, the other for 
trade-art instruction. 

PAUL GERHARD WOLLERMANN, youngest son of Otto Wol- 
lermann (the editor of the Buchdrucker-Woche, Ger- 
many’s leading printing-trade news weekly), at the age of 
seventeen has been honored for bravery by being advanced 
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reur de lVEst — have appeared with occasional issues. A 
large number of the printing-offices being located in the 
center of the city, were exposed to destruction by the 
enemy’s missiles, especially those offices near the cathedral. 
As a fact, printing is almost completely arrested in Reims. 
L’ECOLE ESTIENNE, the Parisian graphic-arts trade 
school, was reorganized and opened again this season, 
despite the war, through the volunteer assistance of teach- 
ers who had not been drafted to join the army. The City 
Council has arranged to enable the school to accept such 
pupils as were recommended by master printers, and 
besides giving them instruction, keep them from the dan- 
gers incident to idleness. They are not only taught at the 
expense of the city, but receive dinners free of charge. 
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to corporalship. He has an older brother, who is in the 
field against Russia. 

IT is reported that Germany’s yearly export of cylinder, 
book, lithographic and intaglio presses amounts to about 
10,000,000 marks ($2,380,000); of other printing machin- 
ery, 12,000,000 marks ($2,856,000) ; black inks, 3,500,000 
marks ($833,000); colored inks, 1,250,000 marks ($297,- 
500); dry colors, 1,000,000 marks ($238,000). The total 
export of books, charts and music in 1912 amounted to 
66,000,000 marks ($15,708,000). 

PRINTING-OFFICES and all other establishments having 
on hand, lead, copper, tin, antimony, type and stereotype 
metals, not in constant use or in manufactured shape, are 
obliged to report to the military government the quantities 
on hand above certain fixed limits, which are liable to be 
requisitioned in case of war needs. Though the require- 
ment to report is very stringent, there is no intent to ham- 
per any industry by depriving it of necessary material, and 
the quantity limits are quite liberal. 


FRANCE. 


ALL the newspapers of Reims, by common agreement, 
ceased regular publication on September 3, 1914, and but 
two of them — Le Courrier de la Champagne and L’Eclai- 


A PARISIAN correspondent, writing about the effect of 
the war upon the press of the metropolis, says that a num- 
ber of the journals have disappeared altogether, while 
others have been almost ruined. Among those ceasing pub- 
lication are the noted anticlerical Lanterne, the freethought 
LD’Evénement and Le Rappel, the Bonapartist L’Autorité 
and the boulevardier Gil Blas. The last-named will resume 
publication after the war, most of its personnel having 
gone to the front. The circulation of Le Matin sank from 
800,000 to 300,000 in the early days of the war, but has 
now recovered somewhat; it is much liked for its sketches 
from the battle line, which read better than the usual com- 
muniqués. Le Journal sank from 1,400,000 to 500,000 cir- 
culation, but has about regained its loss. On the other 
hand, Le Petit Parisien and Le Petit Journal, with respec- 
tive circulations of 1,600,000 and 1,100,000, have held their 
own, especially in the provinces, and are perhaps more 
influential than before, while the really leading morning 
journal, Echo de Paris, has seen its circulation increase 
from 100,000 to 600,000, due to the strong national expres- 
sion of its articles, the sketches by Paul Bourget and the 
leaders by Maurice Barrés. The Figaro and the Gaulois 
are still extensively read; these now concern themselves 
especially with charity and the care of wounded soldiers. 
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The royalist organ, L’Action francaise, has made forward 
strides during the war. Aside from these morning jour- 
nals, there are some papers which are read because of 
curiosity. In first line is Clemenceau’s L’Homme Enchainé 
(The Chained Man), in which this old bickerer makes daily 
sport over the government and particularly over the cen- 
sorship; next are La Guerre Social and L’Humanité, both 
Socialistic publications. The Paris Journal, which prints 
lists of prisoners and of wounded soldiers, and Information, 
which copies much from English journals, have had their 
circulations increased. But, further reports this corre- 
spondent, if you really want knowledge regarding the war 
you must buy the Paris editions of the New York Herald 
and London Daily Mail, which have a large clientéle, while 
the London Times enjoys also a large sale. 


RUSSIA. 


UNTIL recently none of the thirty-five paper-factories 
of Russia had attempted to make papers suitable for pho- 
tographic purposes, these papers being furnished by Ger- 
many. Now, however, two Moscow factories have made 
successful attempts to manufacture the desired article. 
War makes possible what protective tariffs fail to accom- 
plish. 

THE district government of Kiev has prohibited the use 
of the German, Hungarian and Turkish languages in its 
domain. They may be neither spoken, sung nor printed, 
and no signs, notices, advertisements or checks in these 
languages may be used. The penalty for the contraven- 
tion of this order is three months’ imprisonment or a fine 
of 3,000 rubles. 

THE mayor of Petrograd, in January, ordered the vari- 
ous police captains of the city to list all printing-offices and 
similar institutions, as well as bookshops, in their districts, 
and report these to him. Included were to be the exact 
given and surnames of the proprietors, managers and sales- 
men. The appearance of revolutionary publications is 
taken as the reason for the order. 


AUSTRALIA. 


It is reported that in the Arbitration Court at Perth, 
Western Australia, in evidence in the Typographical 
Society’s citation for a printers’ award, it was shown that 
the only paper working on piece rates was the West Aus- 
tralian. A West Australian linotype operator said he 
had averaged £6 10s. ($31.62) per week on the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph, and he considered the Sydney rates bet- 
ter than the West Australian. Another compositor said 
he had set 16,500 ems in two hours. His earnings on the 
West Australian were about £7 ($34.05) per week, but he 
was better satisfied with his present job on the Daily News 
on time pay — £5 10s. ($26.75) per week. Morning-paper 
compositors had to beat the machines every night and were 
expected not to be sick. Other compositors stated that 
their weekly earnings were from £6 11s. ($31.86) to £7 
2s. 6d. ($34.66). 

AUSTRIA. 

THE Austrian graphic-arts establishments, like in Ger- 
many, have had to report to the military staff the amounts 
of metals in their possession, but not in active use. 

THE Austrian printers’ mutual benefit society reports 
that 370,000 kronen ($75,850) were expended for out-of- 
work relief among its members during the first six months 
of the war. 

THE royal graphic-arts establishment of C. Angerer & 
Géschl, at Vienna, in February received by aeroplane post 
from Przemysl a drawing of the picture of the fort com- 
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mander, Von Kusmanek, with an order to make an engrav- 
ing therefrom, for the purpose of printing post-cards for 
charitable purposes. The engraving was sent to Przemysl 
also by flyer-mail. 

HOLLAND. 

BRITISH typefounders’ hopes to lure Dutch printers’ 
type orders away from German foundries hang upon very 
slender threads. It is pointed out that Holland has the 
Didot system of type-bodies and a height-to-paper which 
is higher than the English or French; this applies to brass 
rule as well as type. Galleys are made to quite different 
measures, as also are metal, iron and steel furniture and 
bases. Besides, the Continental people are so used to get- 
ting even “ free delivery at domicile ” prices, that they will 
not listen to paying for freight, insurance, storage and 
wharfage charges. Regarding the type-bodies, one noted 
British typefounding house, Miller & Richard, of Edin- 
burgh, says: “ As presently situated, casting on the ‘old 
body ’ and the American point body system so fully occupies 
us we do not see our way to add them.” 

HUNGARY. 

LAST year 23 composing machines were installed in 
Budapest — 15 linotypes, 1 monoline, 5 monotypes and 2 
typographs. There are now in use in this city 121 lino- 
types, 18 monolines, 44 monotypes and 33 typographs. The 
total number of composing machines in the province is 97. 

INDIA. 

A BULKY catalogue, recently issued by the Gujarati 
Typefoundry, at Bombay, makes the claim that this foundry 
was the first to cast copper-alloy type on the point line and 
to point sets in India. 





““We Point with Pride.” 
An eminent American statesman, by a German artist. 





STRICT OBSERVANCE. 

The good citizen entered a restaurant. “ What you 
got? ” he asked the waiter. “ Well, sir, would you like some 
sauerkraut, or pate de foies gras?” “ Nothing doing,” said 
the good citizen, with emphasis; “ you bring me some ham 
and eggs. I’m neutral! ” 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


A Lamp Socket Connection for a Press Motor. 


(1697) A Tennessee publisher writes: ‘ Please advise 
us if it is practical to run a one-fourth horse-power varia- 
ble-speed motor from a lamp socket (60-cycle, 110 volts). 
This motor operates to drive a platen press.” 

Answer.— While it is possible to operate a motor from 
such a connection, it is not considered safe to do so. In Chi- 
cago the Underwriters’ regulations, as well as city ordi- 
nances, prohibit this form of connection for motors larger 
than one-sixth horse-power. 


Feeding Bond-Paper. 


(1695) A.M. Langan, of Munising, Michigan, suggests 
the following method of feeding bond-paper on a platen 
press: “ When bond-paper is curled, making it hard to 
feed, I have found the sheets will be more easily handled by 
gluing a strip of pressboard about three inches long and 
one-half inch wide just below the guides. Gluing the sur- 
face about one-half inch wide, the long way of the board, 
and curling the upper edge of the pressboard a trifle, will 
permit the sheet to slide under to the guides. It will facili- 
tate the feeding of curled stock, and one may operate the 
press at the usual speed.” 


Erasure of Error in Printing. 


(1701) <A Brooklyn printer writes: ‘ Please describe 
a method of removing a word from a printed circular with- 
out doing harm to the stock. This will save us the trouble 
and expense of reprinting the whole job.” 

Answer.— Much will depend upon the stock and the size 
and location of the word in question. Secure a Beegee 
eraser, or one of similar make, from your stationer. Lay 
the sheet to be erased on a piece of glass; hold the eraser 
vertically and give a few well-directed rubs and the print- 
ing is removed. This eraser does not mar the paper beyond 
the printed lines if handled properly. The erased surface 
can be printed upon without any trouble. 


Tympan May Be Baggy. 


(1699) Submits several railroad blanks printed on 
quarter-sheet folio bond-paper. The form consists princi- 
pally of white spaces with down and cross rules. In the 
center of the sheet is a 2 by 4% inch white space with two 
words in nonpareil gothic. The paper appears to be torn 
where the wording ends. The tearing is not due to exces- 
sive impression, but may possibly be due to air imprisoned 
beneath the sheet. The pressman writes: “ Enclosed you 
will find two samples. The center words ‘ should be’ seem 
to tear the sheet and have caused me much trouble. I have 
tried everything I can think of, and other people’s sug- 
gestions as well. I am assistant pressman in a four-press 
shop, but no one seems to be able to correct the difficulty. 


I used four sheets of book-paper and four cardboards for 
tympan. The stock has been fed in foot and head down, 
also head and foot in. The original was run without trou- 
ble. Also, please tell me what you think of print-paper for 
tympan, and about using the impression screws on heavy 
forms.” 

Answer.— We believe that the use of a less resilient 
tympan will correct the trouble — a tympan of print-paper 
with spot-up sheet, and a heavy manila drawsheet with a 
smooth and unwrinkled sheet of thin pressboard just 
beneath the top sheet. On heavy forms it would be better 
to change the screws than to pack up the tympan with 
cardboard. 

Tints Printed from Slugs. 


(1693) A printer sends a sheet of heavy white antique 
cover-stock, of coarse texture, with a solid border, twelve 
points wide, printed in a light buff ink. The letter accom- 
panying the sheet reads: ‘“ What can be done when using 
linotype rule, solid face, pica wide, printing tints, to obviate 
the black rubbing off in the tint? We have not been able to 
use this rule for tint-printing on this account. We have the 
same trouble when using a tint-block made from electro- 
type metal, and have recently been put to the same trouble 
in using an engraver’s block which, we supposed, was made 
from zinc.” 

Answer.— The softness of the metal and the relatively 
heavy pressure required in printing on this grade of stock 
in undoubtedly the cause of the tint being debased in color. 
This is also true of the tint-block made of electrotypers’ 
metal, as it is really softer than the linotype slug. The 
zine plate, however, should not be affected by ordinary inks. 
The best printing surface for tints will be brass rule or 
wood. A nickeled-surface electrotype can be used without 
causing the deterioration of any delicate tints. It has been 
suggested that, where a form is made up of linotype slugs, 
if they are rolled up with gloss varnish and allowed to dry 
thoroughly the varnished surface will prevent the tint from 
being alloyed by the metal. If the tint is made from a 
magnesia base it may last longer than if made from a 
heavier pigment, as the abrasion from magnesia will be 
less than from baryta or lead. 


To Revive Hard Composition Rollers. 


(1696) A Kentucky publisher writes: ‘“ We will be 
glad if you will tell us how to restore press rollers. We 
have a set of winter rollers that have hardly a scratch or 
mark to show use, and are not old, but they will not render 
satisfactory service. They appear to be hard, and there 
are blank spaces on our paper. These blanks are at the 
same space, one on each page. Have made full investiga- 
tion and can find no fault, except in the rollers. The tym- 
pan is O. K. and impression is good. The rollers appear 
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hard, though we have a well-heated room, and even with 
lamps under the ink-table the results are the same. It 
seems that we have seen in your or some other journal a 
way to give new life to old rollers, though ours are not old. 
If we remember, the plan was to wash the rollers clean, 
then apply a mixture of molasses and glycerin, in some pro- 
portion, which would restore the rollers fully. Anyway, 
please give us the information sought, and we shall be most 
thankful.” 

Answer.— In some instances this is a hopeless task, as 
the gelatin has lost its moisture, and having little or no 
glycerin in it, it refuses to take up any water when it is 
washed. The following has been recommended: Wash the 
roller so that it is free from oil. Sponge it off with tepid 
water. Allow it to stand a while, then wash with acetic 
acid or strong vinegar. Then cover the surface liberally 
with glycerin and allow it to stand over night. Before 
using, wipe clean. Another method is to dissolve honey and 
gum arabic in water and wash the roller in the solution. 
Allow the liquid to remain on the surface over night. The 
foregoing may not help, owing to the hardness of the 
composition. 


Only One Tympan-Reel on Press. 


A pressman describes a condition he is work- 
ing against on an old press: “I have another difficulty 
which I will put up to you. The machine I have charge 
of here is a magazine machine, built apparently for a 
pretty good grade of work, but, for some reason I can not 
fathom, the packing cylinders are equipped with only one 
tympan reel, and I have been at a loss to find a way to fas- 
ten a packing satisfactorily. I have it packed as follows: 
One pressboard, one light manila, one heavy manila, five 
make-ready sheets, and two manilas on top. I have tried 
pulling down the second manila above the pressboard with 
the reel, and fastening the top manila by pulling it across 
the slot in the cylinders and fastening back of the clamps 
that hold the packing, but while this holds the sheet I reg- 
ister my make-ready on, I find the balance of the packing 
loose, while if the top sheet is pulled down to bring the 
entire packing tight, I find it impossible to keep a cut over- 
lay in register, as it will slip every time the packing is 
opened for make-ready or a drawsheet.” 

Answer.— In regard to the fastening of the hard pack- 
ing, we believe that you can overcome the trouble by fas- 
tening the permanent packing down by gluing a piece of 
cloth to the cylinder at the front and under the clamps and, 
when it is securely attached, fastening the back end to the 
cylinder by gluing to the surface just back of where the 
printing-line ends — that is, if there is room; if not, then 
to the edge just in front of the reel. This will leave the 
clamping and reeling free for the tympan that is changed 
so frequently. We would also suggest that you always 
paste all hangers or make-ready sheets and top sheets, as 
it will prevent slipping out from the clamps. Have any of 
our readers any other solution for the trouble this press- 
man is having? 


(1689) 


Mottled Tint on Scotch Glazed Paper. 

(1694) “Ihave a candy-box top to be printed on Scotch 
glazed paper, using one-inch solid border with purple ink, 
on a cylinder press. I have sent samples of stock to the 
inkmaker for ink and he said he would mix an ink pur- 
posely for glazed stock. I tried the ink and it plucked the 
stock, so I reduced the ink with a compound the inkmaker 
gave me. After letting these sheets stand from Saturday 
morning until Monday, I can rub the ink off with my fin- 
ger; and, worst of all, it is mottled, which is caused by too 
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much reducer. I was very careful about putting in reducer, 
using a teaspoonful to a pound of ink, and kept this up 
until it stopped plucking. I am sure that with less reducer 
it would pluck. What do you advise? ” 

Answer.— It would be impossible for us to state who 
was at fault, the pressman or the ink-mixer. Doubtless if 
these two individuals were employed in contiguous shops, 
or together in one shop, such troubles would be infrequent. 
As a rule, the ink-mixer will be able to furnish a blend of 
ink to conform approximately to a set condition. The press- 
man from this point is supposed to be able to vary the 
condition to secure the end desired. The variable factors 
that affect the working of inks that the pressman can con- 
trol are: Speed of machine, temperature of pressroom, 
condition of rollers, and pressure. The viscidity of the ink, 
of course, is a controllable factor that the pressman may 
deal with, but here is where he encroaches on the ink-mixer, 
for it is essentially his work to employ a suitable vehicle 
to give cohesion or body to the ink. To modify the ink 
body without the addition of pigment usually results in a 
weakening of the covering capacity of the ink, a condition 
referred to by the pressman. If the ink originally had too 
stiff a vehicle and a reducer is added, the body of the ink 
is weakened as well as coloring power. This latter trouble 
is what the pressman is complaining about and wants to 
avoid. The ink-mixer, with the aid of some one of his spe- 
cialties, will be abie to correct this trouble, but it is possible 
he will not be able to do it at the first attempt. He will 
probably mix a sample and give it a trial, and after sev- 
eral such trials may have compounded a mixture that will 
work without plucking the stock or mottling. 


Too Much Ink. 

(1700) Submits an eight-page section of a college 
annual printed on excellent enameled stock. Each page con- 
tains two oval-finished half-tone portraits, some with light 
and others with solid backgrounds. A number of the plates 
show a picking of the enamel. The publisher writes: “TI 
am trying to work a job of half-tones on a cylinder 
press, four pages, 9 by 12 inches, at a time, mostly full- 





‘page cuts, but some smaller cuts, two to the page, in alter- 


nate interior corners of the border, which is twelve-point 
Century No. 5. I have no trouble in getting the best results 
on the full-page cuts, but when I try to print the smaller 
ones, the enamel picks off the paper, especially around the 
sides. The cuts are all new, the paper is Warren’s Super- 
fine enamel, and the ink is supposed to be the best. I 
thought at first it was because the ink got a little dry 
before starting to print, but we washed up the press and 
put on fresh ink. Please advise us.” 

Answer.— The principal fault with the work is that the 
pressman is trying to print the plates with an oversupply 
of ink, and without adequate pressure. In other words, 
there is little or no make-ready on the plates. If the press- 
man is unable to make cut overlays for the plates, he may 
still work the forms and secure fair results. He should 
see that all plates are brought up to an even height by 
underlays. A print tympan of not more than six sheets 
may be used, to which the spot-up sheets may be attached. 
Two heavy manila drawsheets should cover the print and 
spot sheets; this covering, with a carefully constructed 
spot sheet, will permit the use of relatively more pressure 
without punching of the type. The setting of the rollers 
should be looked to so that full efficiency in inking is 
obtained. The color supply should be set to a nicety. The 
stock should be slip-sheeted to avoid risk of offsetting. 
The press should not be run over 750 impressions an hour, 
and, if possible, the sheets should be dropped into racks 
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to avoid unnecessary handling. The most urgent need in 
this instance is a mechanical-overlay system to aid the 
pressman in giving his make-ready a finish. He has all the 
essentials for turning out a first-class piece of work, and 
only lacks the skill of preparing suitable overlays for the 
half-tone plates. 


Wear of Electro on Rotary Press. 


(1698) Submits two advertising sections of a maga- 
zine printed on a rotary press. The vignette edges appear 
stronger than normal. The hand-cut overlay used in the 
make-ready accompanied these specimen pages. This over- 
lay consists of two layers of book stock, approximately .004 
of an inch thick, giving a relief of .008 of an inch on middle 
tones. A slur appears in the half-tone and reading-matter, 
which probably is the basis for the complaint by the press- 
man. In relation to the above, “ A Constant Reader ” 
writes: “ Under separate cover I am mailing you two 
sheets of a form which I printed, one just after make-ready 
and one after I had run 25,000 impressions. The plate 
seemed to show wear after 10,000 impressions. The 
enclosed overlay was under the drawsheet and three sheets 
like make-ready sheet, there being one spot sheet besides 
overlay and underlay. Was impression too heavy, overlay 
too heavy, or plate too soft? This was printed on a 
automatic rotary which has just been overhauled. The 
bearers have perfect contact, journal boxes are all new, 
and machine is in first-class condition. I claim that the 
copper is not heavy enough and that the plate metal is too 
soft. It is my first experience with this kind of trouble 
with electrotypes. The electrotyper claims my overlay is 
too heavy. Please tell me in the next issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER which of us is correct.” 

Answer.— From what we can see in the printed sheet 
and the construction of the overlay, we have concluded 
that the press bearers are not in as close contact as the 
pressman supposes. We believe that the wear is not due 
to the apparent softness of the metal, otherwise it would 
occur on the page edges that are parallel with the grippers 
rather than in the center of a half-tone plate, as the print 
reveals. The wearing of the plate at the point where the 
slurring appears shows that there is a slipping of either 
the plate or impression cylinders. Just why the slurring 
occurs at that point is not clear to us, but the cause will 
undoubtedly be ascertained by a critical examination by 
the pressman. The thickness of the paper used in making 
the overlays is not excessive, but these pieces should be 
chamfered on their edges so that the marks of the patches 
will not be visible in the printed sheet. The pressman 
could have obtained better results had he used a three- 
sheet overlay of thinner stock and cut out the solid in one 
sheet, the middle tones and sélids in the next, and finally 
the high lights from the last one. By combining these on 
the foundation sheet, and by tearing or trimming the 
vignette edges of the foundation sheet, he would have 
obtained a softer print; the vignette edge being too strong 
in the specimens. On a long run there would be wear on 
the edge exposed in the white margin, as the page edge 
extends beyond the normal margin. The pressman should 
test the height of the cylinder packing and see that it is not 
above normal, also the contact between the bearers of the 
impression and plate cylinders when make-ready is com- 
pleted. This latter test may be made by placing a narrow 
strip of very thin paper between the bearers, one on each 
side, and by turning the press so that the heaviest part of 
the plate is taking impression. Drawing on the strips will 
determine the closeness of contact. Will further add that 
neither the electrotyper nor the pressman has made out a 


case, for we believe the fault lies in the lack of close con- 
tact between the bearers of impression and plate cylinders. 


Stamping-Ink for Varnished Label. 

(1690) A subscriber, who is not a printer, encloses a 
varnished label for a cigar-box, and writes: ‘“ We are in 
need of an ink to be used with rubber stamp for paper like 
enclosed. Our printers suggested to us that if it was in 
existence, you would have it. We do not need much of it, 
only a small quantity. If you know of anything which 
will dry on this paper, and it would not be asking too much 
of you, we would like to have you send us a small quantity; 
or, if it is no secret, let us have the formula.” 

Answer.— The ordinary anilin inks that are made for 
rubber-stamp pads are unsuited for this purpose, so we 
would advise you to use a printers’ ink. Secure from your 
printer an ounce of half-tone black, or a medium job ink, 
also a hand roller if you can. If not, have your printer 
order one for you. Having the roller and ink, and a thick 
piece of plate glass—or a marble slab — you may then 
begin by laying a film of ink on the glass. By placing a 
small amount on the roller, and by moving the roller back 
and forth on the glass, the ink will be distributed and you 
will have an even film of ink from which you can work with 
your rubber stamp. Now take your rubber stamp and 
press it several times on the film of ink. This will cause 
a deposit of ink to adhere to the stamp. Having the label 
on a hard, smooth surface, press the stamp to the label, 
giving the pressure necessary to affix the film of ink on the 
label. Lay the stamped labels to one side with as little 
handling as possible; they should lie undisturbed over 
night to dry, if possible. If you find that the ink does not 
dry over night, it will indicate that possibly you have used 
too much ink or that you will need to add a drier to the 
ink. The roller should be washed with benzin or turpen- 
tine as soon as you are through using it. A later letter 
from this correspondent states that the suggestions given 
meet every requirement. 








One of a Series of Six Illustrations Used on Calendar of George 
Pulman & Sons, Ltd., The Cranford Press, London 
and Wealdstone, England. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
FROM PAPER-MILL TO PRESSROOM. 


NO. V.— THE CONSTITUENTS OF PAPER — Continued. 


BY WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT. 


HEMICAL WOOD-PULPS.— Chemical 
wood-pulps are obtained by a variety of 
|=4) processes, all of which have as their object 
the isolation of the pure cellulose fiber 
(which is insoluble in strong acids and alka- 
4] lies) by the dissolution of non-cellulose 
4-3| components. The same principles are 
. applied to the treatment of esparto straw 
or other plants. The character of the pulp depends not 
only upon the nature of the wood, but also upon the solvents 
used and the duration and severity of the cooking. 








ticular wood. Slow cooking at low temperatures yields the 
best results. 

Sopa PuLp.— Soda pulp takes its name from the caustic 
soda which is used as a solvent. Rotary digesters are 
employed in its manufacture. The principal wood used 
for making soda pulp is poplar, though chestnut and aspen 
are also used. Soda pulp is soft in texture and of no great 
strength, but in combination with harder stocks it lends 
mellowness to the sheet. It is almost one-third cheaper 
than bleached sulphite pulp, quotations for February, 1915, 
being $2.20 to $2.35 per hundredweight, whereas bleached 
sulphite is quoted at $2.80 to $2.95 per hundredweight. One 
reason for the difference in price is that the soda is recov- 
ered from the spent liquor, whereas in the sulphite process 
the liquors go to waste. 

SULPHATE PuLPp.— The solvent used in making sulphate 











VIEW SHOWING FRONT OF THE WET MACHINES WHERE THE PULP IS CUT OFF IN SHEETS, 
BURGESS PLANT. 
To the right are the hydraulic presses for removing moisture from the pulp. The pulp is shipped about 
seventy per cent moist. 


The preparatory steps to any process by which chem- 
ical wood-pulp is made are identical with the preparation 
of trees for ground wood, only after the logs are “ barked ” 
they are reduced to chips by a mechanical “ chipper.” The 
ordinary practice in America is to sort out any knotty 
or imperfect logs as they pass on a conveyor from the 
“barker.” The knots are bored out, and if the log is too 
faulty it is entirely discarded. As it is desirable to have a 
uniform size of chips, the chips are passed through a screen 
for this purpose. 

The chips are stored in bins convenient to the digesters. 
The digesters are of two types, rotary and stationary. The 
rotary type is horizontal and the stationary is vertical. 

After the digester has been loaded with chips, the chem- 
icals are introduced and the “cook” is carried on by 
means of high steam pressure. The strength of the chem- 
icals, pressure of steam, and duration of cooking, are the 
principal factors in determining the result from any par- 


pulp is a mixture of caustic soda, sulphide of soda and 
sulphate of soda. Spruce wood is used and the pulp pro- 
duced is exceedingly strong. Unbleached sulphate pulp is 
used, notably, in the making of Kraft wrapping-paper. 
The soda is recovered from the spent liquors. 

SULPHITE PuLP.— Sulphite pulp is produced by the use 
of bisulphite of lime; this, being acid, necessitates a spe- 
cial brick lining in the digesters, which are of the horizon- 
tal type. Spruce wood is the best raw material and yields 
a strong, fairly long fiber, capable of being bleached to a 
good white color. 

MITSCHERLICH PuLP.— A special method for making 
sulphite pulp was invented by Professor Mitscherlich. It 
varies from the ordinary process in that the cook is con- 
tinued over four times as long under lower steam pressure, 
and yields a fiber of greater strength. 

The steps subsequent to cooking chemical pulps of all 
kinds are similar. After emptying the digesters, the soft, 
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discolored mass of fibers is washed and bleached. The yield 
of cellulose fiber is close to fifty per cent of the air-dry 
weight of the wood. The shives and undigested particles 
are removed by screening, and the pulp is either run out 
like ground wood on wet machines, or made up into rolls, 
or sheets, on a paper-machine. The soda pulp is shipped in 
rolls and the sulphite in sheets, as this is the most favorable 
form in which to handle them at the paper-mill. If the 
pulp is to be used on the premises, it is run wet into drainers 
and dug out as required. 

ESPARTO AND STRAW.— Esparto pulp is made by the 
soda process from a grass obtained in the circum-Medi- 
terranean countries, and is used most extensively in 
England, and somewhat on the Continent, but freights 
have been prohibitive for American manufacturers. 

Straw pulp is similarly made, and while occasionally 
used on medium grades of writing-papers, its principal use 
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and mixed, soft and hard “ shavings,” and are especially 
available, as they may be used after sorting without under- 
going further treatment. The printed waste must be boiled 
in a solution of soda ash. This makes the ink soluble. 
After about six hours’ boiling, the stock is transferred to 
washers and treated like rags. The ink and dirt having 
first been removed, bleaching solution is introduced, and 
finally the stock is let down into drainers. In some mills 
the draining is omitted, an antichlor is added to neutralize 
the bleach, and the stock is pumped over to a beating 
engine to be mixed with the other ingredients preparatory 
to manufacture. This process is less thorough, and there 
is more danger of getting residues of bleach into the paper, 
as it is rather a nice matter to exactly neutralize the bleach 
in the washer. 

Printers, or others, who accumulate large quantities of 
waste papers, will find that it pays to keep the various 








THE BEATER-ROOM, CRANE & CO. 
The beater at the far end of the room is equipped with a washing drum. This drum is lowered into the tub 
during the process of washing. 


in this country is for strawboard and cheap wrappings. 
It is expensive to reduce to a clean, bleached pulp on 
account of its knots, and the large quantities of silicious 
matter it contains. 

WASTE PAPERS.— The next largest source of paper- 
making fibers to wood is the waste paper, such as old books, 
magazines, newspapers, binders’ waste, paper shavings and 
miscellaneous waste. This stock is collected by regular 
packers, sorted, and sold by grade to the mills. 

The poorest grade consists of a mixture of miscellan- 
eous papers of all colors and description. It is only used in 
the production of boxboards, sheathing paper, and other 
coarse varieties, and without undergoing any preliminary 
treatment it is shoveled right into the beaters. 

A higher grade consists only of mixed papers, printed 
or unprinted. Next is a grade containing no ground wood 
or colored papers, and above this are graded old ledger and 
writing papers. 

Paper trimmings are divided into four classes, white 


grades in separate receptacles, as a better price may be 
obtained for it in this way. Furthermore, by means of a 
baling press, the papers may be set aside in compact bales, 
which occupy less room and are not so great a fire risk as 


loose accumulations. The fact that 21.4 per cent of the 
paper-making fibers, according to United States Census 
Report, 1909, are derived from waste papers, indicates 
their importance as raw material, as well as a practical 
form of conservation of our forests. 


The Non-Fibrous Constituents of Paper. 


The non-fibrous constituents of paper are the mineral 
fillers, the ingredients for sizing, and the coloring pigments 
and dyes. Mineral fillers should not be regarded as adul- 
terants. They are used, not as a means for adding weight, 
but for the sake of certain effects which are requisite in 
many papers. No filler is used on good writings or ledgers, 
as the printing requirements do not call for a closely filled 
surface or a mellow texture. 
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In book papers a varying percentage of clay is used, as 
it improves the printing quality by filling up the inter- 
stices between the fibers and increases opacity. Papers 
for half-tone printing require more filling, in order to have 
smooth, level surfaces. 

There are several kinds of filler in common use. The 
best is China clay, of which the cleanest and finest grades 
are obtained principally in England. No equally good 
deposit has yet been successfully developed in this country. 
Clay is a product of the natural disintegration of feldspar. 
It is soft, powdery, and non-crystalline. 

Agalite and talc, which are silicates of magnesia, are 
also used. They are cheaper and less desirable, both on 
account of color and their crystalline nature, which is more 
or less damaging to cutter knives and printing-plates. 
These fillers are used widely in the cheaper book papers, 
and can often be detected by holding a sheet against the 
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Casein, which is sometimes used as sizing, is more 
important in its functions as an adhesive for the making 
of coated paper. 

Rosin size, the most widely used size, is produced from 
rosin by cooking with soda ash, which produces a white, 
milky, saponaceous liquid. This is poured into the beater 
after all other ingredients have entered, and is precipitated 
by the addition of alum as a resinate of alumina. 

IMPURITIES IN PAPER.— Impurities, either chemical or 
physical, are sometimes found in paper, owing to lax 
methods or inferior materials. 

Free acid occasionally occurs, and in some cases would 
be very deleterious. In papers that are to be bronzed, for - 
example, this acid would tarnish the bronze. Needle papers, 
and paper for wrapping steelware, must be acid-free, 
otherwise they will cause rusting. The presence of free 
acid may only be determined by an analyst. 
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FOURDRINIER MACHINES, CRANE & CO. 


A good view of the surface-sizing vat is obtained in the machine on the right hand. 


The paper is being slit 


just before its introduction into the vat. 


light, as the little, translucent crystalline particles then 
appear like pinholes. 

Sulphate of lime, commercially known under such 
names as gypsum, pearl hardening, satinite, etc., is a white, 
crystalline substance. This is used to some extent in paper- 
making, but principally as a coating. 

Barium sulphate, prepared chemically, and known as 
blanc fixe, is used largely for coating papers because of its 
brillianecy and purity of color. 

SIZING MATERIALS.— Starch was one of the earliest 
materials used for sizing paper, and is used considerably 
in addition to other materials, as it adds a hard, tinny 
character desired by the trade on certain grades. Silicate 
of soda is also used to impart similar characteristics. 

Gelatin, or animal size, is obtained by boiling down 
suitable animal tissues. As a sizing agent, it is applied 
after the paper is made by passing the web of paper 
through a vat containing the hot liquid size. 


Sulphur, which may give rise to the formation of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, exists sometimes as an impurity in 
paper. It causes a brownish halo to appear around printed 
letters, because of its action on printing-ink. It would 
also cause oxidization of jewelry, mounted upon cardboard 
so tainted. 

Free chlorin, or chlorin compounds, the result of inad- 
equate draining of the stock, may cause final disintegration 
in the paper. It is the duty of manufacturers to guard 
against this and the other deficiencies noted. 

Mineral impurities in paper are not uncommon. Minute 
particles of iron worn off the machinery, or getting into 
the stock in the shape of wire stitching, can often be dis- 
covered by chemical tests. In photographic papers this 
must positively be excluded, but in most papers, if the 
particles do not show as specks, and are not large enough 
to make trouble for the printer, they are not a serious 
menace. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Books About Spelling. 


J. C. W., Brooklyn, New York, sends this: “In reply 
to J. L.’s request in the March INLAND PRINTER for a book 
on orthography, I would suggest Sherwin Cody’s ‘ Word- 
study,’ which is volume 1 of his series, entitled ‘The Art 
of Writing and Speaking the English Language,’ Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York, price 75 cents. I also think 
Swinton’s Word Book’ (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Com- 
pany) provides an excellent drill, and is a very interesting 
book. The copy I have is an old one, and it is possible that 
the book may be out of print, though it could no doubt be 
precured at a second-hand book store. This latter book is 
more than a ‘speller.’ It classifies words according to 
their grammatical distinctions, treats of prefixes, suffixes 
and roots, besides grouping the words we derive from the 
dead languages.” 

W. K. N., Corry, Pennsylvania, also helps thus: ‘“ Re- 
ferring to your letter from J. L., in the March issue, I beg 
to advise that a school-teacher once gave me a good rule 
for the use of ei and ie. When preceded by / use ie and 
when preceded by c¢ use ei. ‘ Now,’ she said, ‘ this is not 
an infallible rule, but you’ll do well to keep li, ce, running 
through your head.’ I hope this will help to put you right.” 

Answer.— I thank these two correspondents, the only 
ones who wrote anything in reply to the request. I have 
tried to treat the subject satisfactorily in a separate arti- 
cle which appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Two Needless Compounds. 

N. P. G., Manila, Philippine Islands, writes: ‘I write 
to ask about the use of the hyphen in the words ‘ he-goat’ 
and ‘ she-goat.’ I have looked over two books, and in one of 
them (Cruden’s Concordance) the words referred to are 
printed with the hyphen, that is, in compound words, and 
in the other (The Holy Bible) they are printed in two 
words. My opinion is that they should be compound words. 
I wish to know now which is right, or whether there is a 
rule concerning it.” 

Answer.— The hyphen is often used in these words, but 
is not needed in them. Probably its use arises from the 
fact that “he” and “she” are primarily pronouns; but 
here they are adjectives, and mean “ male” and “ female.” 
There is no occasion for compounding. 


A Superfluous Question. 

F. H., St. Louis, Missouri, asks this rather superfluous 
question: “After reading your correspondent’s question 
in the February INLAND PRINTER, under ‘ Faulty Syntax 
in Common Use,’ and your answer thereof, I am inclined 
to ask you this: How would you quote Hume’s and Gold- 
smith’s quotations? ‘ This is the epoch of one of the most 
singular discoveries that has been made among men.’ 
(Hume.) ‘I resemble one of those animals that has been 
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forced from its forest to gratify human curiosity.’ 
smith.) You mention these two as a common error. 
is the error? ” 

Answer.— These were quoted from Bain’s Grammar, 
just as given there, and the error was plainly stated as 
being the use of a singular verb with a plural subject. 
Correction could be made in various ways, one way being 
“discoveries that have been” and “animals that have 
been forced from their forest.” But they should not be 
corrected by the printer’s proofreader in any way. If a 
writer uses such bad grammar, the proofreader should 
grin and bear it. 


A Bad Mistake in Two Ways. 


J. G., Ligonier, Indiana, needs a warning not to do what 
he here tells about: “In a bank advertisement which I 
set up occurred the following sentence: ‘ We have recently 
installed a system by which all our checking accounts are 
posted by machine, thus eliminating errors to as large a 
degree as possible.’ Instead of using the word ‘large’ I 
substituted the word ‘ small.’ Of course the reason I had 
for changing the word is quite obvious. The question is one 
as to which of the two words is the correct one to use in 
order to show the minimum of the degree to which errors 
are eliminated. Which is the correct word to use in this 
case? Is ex-ray allowable, or only X-ray?” 

Answer.— Our correspondent made three bad breaks in 
connection with this, the first of which consisted in his pre- 
suming to make any such change in the reading, especially 
in an advertisement by bankers. It was not within his 
duty or his right to make such a change, no matter how 
strongly he thought the word used was wrong, in anybody’s 
work; but he might have known, with a moment’s thought, 
that bankers must be men who would know enough to use 
the word that means just what they wish to say, or at any 
rate would insist upon it all the more strongly if it was 
open to doubt. The utmost stretch of liberty pertaining to 
the printer in such a case consists in asking if the copy 
does not happen to be erroneous. On being told, as he would 
have been, that the copy was right, he should make no 
further suggestion. Another bad break was made in fail- 
ing to perceive instantly that this was a kind of expres- 
sion not properly subject to question by him. He has 
made it obvious why he thought it should be “ small,” 
though it would not have been obvious without his state- 
ment of false reasoning that follows, and which is his third 
bad break. One who wishes to be a language critic should 
cultivate better reasoning power than he exercised in this 
instance. It is manifest that the bankers meant to say that 
their system of accounting was such that errors were as 
few as possible. They could not mean anything else, and 
in fact they used words that mean just that. When you 
eliminate anything you remove it entirely, and “ to as large 
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a degree as possible” is certainly as much as possible; 
surely it is not hard to understand that removing more 
leaves less. Positively and plainly, here was no thought 
of a minimum degree of eliminating errors; the minimum 
is the residuum after maximum elimination has been accom- 
plished. The correct word to use is “large.” And even if 
it were not the correct word for the expression intended, it 
would be positively incorrect for any one to change it with- 
out explicit authorization by the customer. 

I can find no authority for “ ex-ray,” and do not think 
it should be used. 


Possessive Forms. 


C. F. W., Wayne, Nebraska, writes: ‘“ Please tell me 
if it is ever proper to add an apostrophe and s in forming 
the possessive of such words (proper names) as Jones and 
Bates, thus Jones’s, Bates’s.” 

Answer.— Yes, it is not only proper; it is, as I see it, 
the only correct way, as judged by reason. Many people 
write Jones’, Bates’, etc., but according to my reasoning 
they are wrong, though of course they think otherwise. I 
have searched many books, and can not find one that decides 
positively in favor of omitting the letter. F. Howard Col- 
lins, in “ Author and Printer,” says: “ For nouns in the 
singular number that end in s, the possessive must be 
formed by adding the ’s, as Burns’s poems, St. James’s 
Street.” He is too positive in saying “ must be,” for usage 
is divided. He would have been nearer the truth if he had 
said “ should be.” 

Either Usage Correct. 


R. V. H., Klamath Falls, Oregon, writes: ‘ Will you 
please settle a moot question for a suffering newspaper man 
and constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER? A writes, 
‘Work will be begun.’ B changes it to read, ‘ Work will 
begin.’ A contends that he was right and B concedes the 
claim, but contends that his construction has been in con- 
stant usage so long and regularly that it has become recog- 
nized as the proper phrase, and, if not technically correct, 
is a much better usage of the phrase than the awkward 
‘be begun’ used by A in writing a news item. B contends 
that ‘ Work will begin’ is all right although he recognizes 
the fact that ‘ Work will be begun’ is a better grammatical 
construction, and probably the only correct way of saying 
it, but will not give up his idea that ‘ work will begin’ has 
become a good usage of the word through its constant 
appearance in public print.” 

Answer.—I can not settle this by making a definite 
choice, because either way is as good as the other. I should 
accept either as editor, and should not lose any sleep if 
caught in the act of using both alternately. “ Will begin ” 
is probably the older of the two. 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NEW YORK 
TYPOTHETAE. 

Ninety members and guests of the New York Typothete, 
which was organized in 1865, were present at its golden 
anniversary meeting and dinner, held Tuesday, April 13, 
at Liichow’s, 110 East Fourteenth street, New York city. 

If Horace Greeley could have paid them a visit he would 
surely have been pleased, for there as a framed exhibit 
was the matrix of a page of the Tribune, the first Ameri- 
can newspaper printed from a curved plate, on August 31, 
1861. It was preserved by Thomas Rooker, mechanical 
superintendent of the Tribune, and presented by him to 
David Bruce. 

Among the many other exhibits, most of which were lent 
by the Typographical Library and Museum in Jersey City, 
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was a photograph of the editorial staff of the Tribune in 
the early fifties, including portraits of Greeley, Bayard 
Taylor, Thomas McElrath (practical printers), Cleveland, 
Snow, Dana and Ripley. There were 113 exhibits in all. 

The retiring president, James W. Bothwell, presided 
and introduced the speakers. They were Edmund G. Gress, 
associate editor of The American Printer; Henry L. Bullen, 
librarian of the Typographical Library and Museum, and 
Robert Gair. Willis McDonald, the oldest member of the 
organization, was the guest of honor. 

The officers elected for 1915 are: President, Frederick 
Alfred; vice-president, R. W. Smith; second vice-presi- 
dent, Gustav Zeese; secretary, R. H. Middleditch, and 
treasurer, James R. Thompson. Executive Committee: 
James W. Bothwell, George B. Carter, William Green, John 
A. Hill, G. Frederick Kalkoff, E. M. Lent, John Clyde 
Oswald, William E. Rudge, Frederick Triggs and Edmund 
Walcott. 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN STUDENTS’ RUN 
DAILY PAPER. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of the Exposition 
Echo, a daily newspaper (or bulletin), printed in the agri- 
cultural journalism booth at the University of Wisconsin 
Exposition, March 25-27, 1915. The purpose of the paper 
was twofold, namely, to give the essential news of the day 
to the thousands of visitors present; and second, to attract 
attention to the farm-press bureau at the college of agri- 
culture in its relation to the rural newspapers of the State. 
The committee of students in charge of the exhibit of the 
department of agricultural journalism made arrangements 
with the publishers of the Madison Democrat, state print- 
ers, who gave the exposition the use of a press and equip- 
ment for three days, and paid the expenses of an operator 
to feed the press. The daily pleased every one, and even 
received favorable comment from Dr. W. G. Bleyer, head 
of the course in newspaper and magazine writing. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF OLD-TIME PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

The annual meeting of the Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago was held in the clubrooms of the organiza- 
tion at the La Salle Hotel on Sunday afternoon, April 11. 

The session was called to order by President Thomas E. 
Sullivan, and after the reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting by Secretary William Mill, the following were 
elected to membership: Harry W. Brown, of the Tribune, 
and John W. Cochran, of John W. Cochran & Co. 

An invitation from Chicago Typographical Union, No. 
16, to attend its memorial services on May 23 was accepted, 
and on motion of W. C. Hollister a committee will be 
appointed to codperate with the union in the services. It 
was also announced that The Henry O. Shepard Memorial 
Association will be asked to participate. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Miss Jane Addams and 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley for their codperation in making the 
annual dinner a success. 

The election of officers for the following year resulted 
as follows: Daniel J. Boyle, president; John McGovern, 
vice-president, and William Mill, secretary-treasurer. 

Samuel K. Parker, Nels Johnson and Peter Balkan were 
elected trustees. 

Following the election, addresses were made by Martin 
H. Madden, B. Frank Howard, Samuel K. Parker, Edward 
M. Keating, W. C. Hollister, Samuel Rastall, C. S. Brown, 
and Capt. James T. Elliott, of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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The Marvelous Merrils who 
for fifteen years thrilled crit- 
ical Chautauqua audiences 
with their clever instrumen- 
tation and comedy sketches 
have entered vaudeville and 
are open to a limited num- 
ber of select engagements 
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The program furnished 
necessitates the use of 
twenty-two instruments and 
includes not only serious 
musical presentation but 
variation in the form of 
costume-work and a liberal 
amount of excellent comedy 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
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In this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These and 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fund tal principl the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 





APPROPRIATENESS. 

One consideration which is given all too slight 
attention by printers, and one which is probably 
responsible for more typographic sins than any other 
one thing, is that of appropriateness. 

The dictionary defines the term very clearly in 
words as follows: “ Suit- 
able for the purpose or 
occasion.” Virtually, it 





priate in our work we should give this part of the 
subject grave study. As an example, take the color 
violet. No one knows exactly why, but it is signifi- 
cant of sadness, and for that reason is much used 
for printing for memorial occasions and on printing 
for use during the Lenten season. The color theorists 
tell us that violet has a 
depressing effect, and 
this symbolism of a state 





means that there should 
be something in common 
between the subject and 
its presentation. 
Appropriateness __is 
served by consideration 
for concrete facts or by 
following the dictates of 
convention, which is the 
definition for the proper 
thing made so by usage 
—a consistent following 
of an _ adopted style. 
Strength has _ always, 
does now and probably 
always will mean the 
same thing. It is a fact 
apparent, and, therefore, 
when the subject of a 
printer’s work is an ob- 
ject such as an item of 
machinery characterized 
by strength he will see 
that his representation, 
be it cover-design or ad- 
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of mourning is probably 
the reason for its signifi- 
cance in this respect. 
Anyhow, its use for such 
a purpose has been the 
custom for so many years 
it is quite the proper 
thing. It is, however, 
not so much why a thing 
is appropriate or suita- 
ble to a purpose or occa- 
sion, but that it is, which 
interests us. 

In taking up a piece 
of work, and before de- 
ciding finally upon type, 
decoration and style of 
arrangement, the com- 
positor should ask him- 
self this question, “Is 
it appropriate? ” — and 
then reflect. 

While no hard-and- 
fast rules can be laid 
down governing the se- 
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vertisement, gives in its | 
design a suggestion of | 


lection of type-faces with 
a view to appropriate- 





that strength. He will 
select bold type with har- 
monious decoration and endeavor to build up a strong 
design. So much for an example of appropriateness 
of fact. With it as a basis to work on, the thought- 
ful compositor should analyze other problems put to 
him and arrive at the proper conclusion without 
difficulty. 

Custom, or usage, has its demands for appropri- 
ateness also, and if we are to be consistently appro- 


Gas engines and grapes—an example of inappropriate decoration. 


ness for the work in 
hand, the historical sig- 
nificance and physical characteristics of the letters 
should be taken into consideration when deciding on 
their use. Type may be divided into four general 
classes, known as roman, gothic (text), italic and 
block (incorrectly called gothic). 

The roman capitals are practically the same as 
the lettering used by the ancient stonecutters for 
inscriptions on memorial arches, buildings, etc. From 
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What PIERCE- 
ARROW MOTOR 
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doing in the 
CONTRACTING 

business 








Bold lettering, with harmonizing illustration, which suggests the strength and dura- 
Design by Calkins & Holden, New York city. 


bility desirable in auto trucks. 


the nature of its shape and from the uses to which 
it was originally put, the roman capital is necessarily 
a formal letter, and its most pleasing use is found in 
the composition of the cover or title page of a formal 
piece of printing, such as a library catalogue, art- 
school catalogue, or some work of that character. The 
roman lower-case, which at first was of a more or 
less indefinite shape, was evolved through the neces- 
sity of having for the bulk of the page a more legible 
letter and one more easily executed than the roman 
capitals. Its logical use is, therefore, on the text- 
pages of books, or elsewhere where a large amount 
of reading-matter is necessary. . 


The gothic letter — known 
more generally to-day as text 
— derived its name from the 
gothic form of architecture, 
which it resembles in general 
shape characteristics. It is 
and always has been the log- 
ical letter for ecclesiastical 
or church printing because of 
the fact that the early print- 
ers and illuminators used it 
extensively at a time when 
the only printing was about 
religious subjects. Usage 
thus made it the proper 
thing. 

The italic is said to have 
been designed after the hand- 
writing of Petrarch, an Ital- 
ian poet of the fourteenth 
century. The italic is infor- 
mal and graceful, making an 
especially appropriate letter 
where these characteristics 
must be symbolized. 

The block letter, known to 
the printer as gothic, is with- 
out serifs, and the elements 
are of equal width. It is dis- 
tinctively utilitarian in its 
purpose, angular in design, 
and possesses but little 
beauty. It is particularly 
appropriate for use on busi- 
ness stationery, blanks, etc., 
where a legible face is wanted 
in very small sizes, but for 
title- pages, programs and 
such work is not so pleasing 
as the more artistic roman 
and text faces. 

As a start in the list of 
suggestions for appropriate- 
ness we expect to make in 
this article, we will consider 
man and woman. Man sug- 
gests strength in contrast 
to woman’s daintiness, grace 
and beauty. Therefore, the 
thoughtful compositor, upon 
starting a piece of work 
designed to appeal to ladies, will decide on a type- 
face which suggests the characteristics of woman- 
hood — grace, daintiness and beauty. What, then, is 
so suited to the purpose as a graceful, flowing italic 
letter? The decoration should be harmonious with 
the type if the design is to be wholly appropriate. 
On printing designed to appeal to men, a more 
masculine treatment is of course desirable — and 
necessary. 

Fruits are symbolic of the feast table. The many 
attractive borders and ornaments designed from fruit 
motifs are, therefore, quite the proper thing for the 
construction of menu forms. An attractively printed 
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menu with symbolic decora- 
tion is not only appropriate, 
but is quite likely to add zest 
in the banquet. Certainly in- 
terest will be aroused thereby. 





On the catalogue of a jew- 
elry concern the compositor, 
if he is a thoughtful one, will 
hardly use the same type and 
decoration as on that for a 
manufacturer of motor trucks 
or heavy farm machinery 
(Fig. 1). Silverware at once 
suggests something chaste, 
neat, and perhaps dainty 
(Fig. 2). Therefore, to cause 
the silverware to show to 
best advantage and to im- 
press the individual who is 
interested in it, some face of 
type should be selected with 
these same characteristics. 
First of all, the type should 
be light in tone, for certainly 
the three desirable charac- 
teristics are not attainable 
by the use of a bold type, pos- 
sibly crude in design. As 
suggestions, we would state 
Camelot, Caslon Old Style, 
and light Bodoni would be 
very satisfactory in this con- 
nection. 

This brings up another 
point in the selection of type- 
faces. Light-face types are 
satisfactory for all work and 
none can criticize their selec- 
tion. While, as suggested 
above, a certain pleasing re- 
gard for appropriateness is 
sensed in the use of strong 
type-faces on machinery cat- 
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alogues, none can say the 
light-face type is unsatisfac- 
tory. On the other hand, the 
use of a crude, bold letter on 
the jeweler’s catalogue would 
constitute a serious offense. 
Daintiness must be consid- 
ered, while, on the other hand, 
it is simply desirable to approximate in type selec- 
tion the articles advertised if the characteristic of 
the articles is strength. 

Typography pertaining to financial concerns, such 
as banks, firms of stock brokers, etc., is best repre- 
sented in formal, dignified arrangements. The 
esthetic, as a rule, does not appeal to men energet- 
ically dealing “in hard, cold cash.” It might be said, 
then, that the stationery designs of such concerns 
can best be “cold” and unadorned. A bank’s or 
firm’s monogram or trade-mark can always be appro- 
priately used, but other decoration is not desirable. 
The type used should not, however, be crude or bold, 


Fic. 2. 


In contrast to the strength suggested in the specimen opposite, this design suggests the 
characteristics of fine silverware -—— neatness and refinement. 


for the leading consideration in work of this nature 
for financial concerns is to give an impression of dig- 
nity. On booklets, brochures, etc., where an interest- 
ing appearance is desirable, other decoration is often 
permissible. Strength, with dignity and “ class,” are 
the considerations which should govern the com- 
positor in his selection, but, as stated before, the 
representation of strength is optional, even though 
desirable, in all cases. 

We could go on for pages giving examples such 
as above, but that would be useless, for the compos- 
itor can think for himself, and with these sugges- 
tions should be able to judge appropriateness. The 
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Group of ornaments having no specific significance, but which 
can be used on work pertaining to almost any subject. 


same rule applies in all cases, however, and that rule, 
“Suitable for the purpose or occasion,” should be 
considered in starting every new piece of work. 
There are many ornaments furnished by the type- 
founders that are general in significance which can 
be used safely on printing relative to a variety of 
subjects. In the design for these neutral ornaments, 
leaves and flowers have furnished the chief motifs 
to the artists. As an aid to the selection of such, a 
group is herewith shown (Fig. 3). The printer 
engaged in printing for a variety of purposes and 
| 
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Interesting use of monogram in a business-card. From Graphische 
Mitteilungen, Swiss trade publication. 





Fic. 4. 
These ornaments are appropriate only for use in work pertaining 
to the subjects specified and would be inappropriate elsewhere. 


businesses should select his ornaments with this in 
view and should purchase only those general in sig- 
nificance. Opposite (Fig. 4) is shown a group of 
ornaments symbolic of special subjects which would 
be inappropriate and displeasing on work other than 
that intended for their use. 

The color insert in this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER has been designed with a view to supple- 
menting this article, in that consideration has been 
given the nature of the businesses represented and 
the designs built up with a view to appropriateness. 
The reader should give this insert careful consid- 
eration. 





IT is asked, how can the laboring man find time for 
self-culture? I answer, an earnest purpose finds time, 
or makes it. It seizes on spare moments, and turns 
fragments to golden account. A man who follows his 
calling with industry and spirit, and uses his earn- 
ings economically, will always have some portion of 
the day atcommand. And it is astonishing how fruit- 
ful of improvement a short season becomes when 
eagerly seized and faithfully used. It has often been 
observed that those who have the most time at their 
disposal profit by it the least. A single hour in the 
day steadily given to the study of some interesting 
subject brings unexpected accumulations of knowl- 
edge.— Channing. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Dividing the Form for Colors. 

What printer has not at times been puzzled in 
dividing a form to be printed in two colors? It is a 
vexatious problem to many, and yet the key to the 
proper separation is generally to be found in the 
design itself. 

If a printed design is to be pleasing, harmony is 
necessary, and tone harmony is by no means the least 
important. Tone harmony is attained in two ways, 
either by selecting all the materials with a view to 
their uniformity as to strength, or tone, or by print- 
ing the stronger items in 


given before the job is composed, and those parts 
which are to be printed in a second and weaker color 
should be made correspondingly heavy in the type 
form. 

In breaking up a job for color printing, the colors 
to be used should be carefully considered also. If 
red is to be used with black, a very small portion of 
the form should be printed in that color. If, on the 
other hand, a tint of blue is to be used with a full 
tone of blue or black — both strong colors — it can be 
used in far greater proportion than the red. 

The red should seldom, 





a weaker color, thus equal- 
izing the tone. In the 
printing of large posters, 
hangers, and work of that 
character, in which it is 
desirable to cause the main 
display lines to stand out 
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beautiful works, 


WW/NE if ever, be used in any 
greater proportion than 
one-fifth, but there are 
no restrictions as to the 
amount of space occupied 
by the tints. The propor- 
tion may be small or it 


TIAN 


more prominently by the 
contrast offered in the use 
of red as a second color, 
the situation solves itself. 
The main display lines are 
naturally set in the larg- 
est and boldest types, and 
printing them in red not 
only increases their effec- 
tiveness through contrast, 
but at the same time equal- 
izes the tone, because red is 
weaker in tone than black. 
It is not —as is commonly 
understood —that red is 
stronger than black which 
causes its selection for 
printing important lines, 
but more especially the 
variation or contrast its 
use affords. 

On the other hand, 
take, for example, a pro- 
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thesole condition 
necessary is that which 
the great Goethe indi- 
cated: ‘‘Fill your mind 
and heart, however 
large, with the ideas 
and sentiments of 
your age and the work 
will follow.” —Tazine. 
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may even exceed the space 
occupied by the solid, 
strong color. 

One thing which the 
compositor should rigidly 
avoid is the printing of 
lines of small type in 
tints or in weak colors. 

Fig. 1 is a package- 
label sent us by a New 
York city printer which 
is satisfactorily composed 
but, pardon the expres- 
sion, utterly ruined in sep- 
arating for color. In the 
original the items here 
printed in black were in 
a strong green-black, and 
the words (except the ini- 
tial letters) here printed 
in red were in a very light 
brown. Words are printed 
to be read and to convey 


gram folder, or some other job where the second color 
is used more especially as a means of embellishment 
than as an aid to display. Here the consideration 
as to the breaking up for color must necessarily be 


information, but borders, etc., simply serve as embel- 
lishment or to hold the type together in a unified 
design. Therefore, nothing should hamper the legi- 
bility of the type. Printed in the stronger color as 
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here illustrated, the border, etc., entirely subordinates 
the type-lines. On the other hand, considering it from 
an artistic standpoint, the separating of items for 
printing in two colors is such that instead of equaliz- 
ing the tone of contrasting items the variation is 
increased, for the initial letters, the word “ too,” and 
the six-point rules inside the borders — the heaviest 
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and the light border is not so harsh and disagreeable 
as in the original printing. The words —the real 
important features — are printed in the strong color 
so that the maximum legibility results. The initial 
letters, being bolder or stronger in tone than the let- 
ters forming the remainder of the words, are prop- 
erly printed in color which lends embellishment, 
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The original of this package-label was printed in dark green and light brown (represented here by 
black and red, respectively) and illustrates an improper “ breaking-up ” of the design for 


color. 


Printed in the weaker color, the :mportant type-lines are subordinated by 


the border and initials, and the tonal variation represented in the mate- 
rial used is made more pronounced rather than uniform. 


items in the design —are printed in the strongest 
color. The only relatively weak items in this form are 
the borders outside and inside the six-point rule. In 
fact, both the considerations which should govern the 
breaking up of a design for color are violated in this 
example. 

Opposite we are showing the same design properly 
separated for color. The heavy rule is printed in the 
weaker color, so that the contrast of tone between it 
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THIS TICKET ADMITS TWO 


equalizes tone and does not impair legibility, for the 
words now stand out, whereas in the original they 
were subordinated. 

It is hoped that our apprentice readers will see the 
great importance of the considerations herein speci- 
fied in their future work, and so divide their forms 
for color-printing that the type-lines will not be 
subordinated by borders and that the artistic effects 
will be heightened by better harmony of tone. 
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HAMLIN PARK HALL, ROBEY AND WELLINGTON STS, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, 1915. EIGHT O’CLOCK P. M. 


This Ticket Admits Two 











To attain a squared arrangement the compositor divided the 
name of the orchestra into two lines with a resultant loss of 


In this rearrangement consideration is given the fact that display 
is read by lines, and each feature stands out prominently. 


























Review of Specimens. 

CHARLES S. NEWMAN, Rochester, New York.— The work of 
your apprentices is attractive because of its neatness, and it 
appeals to us as the best coming from any trade school. The 


various arrangements of the ticket copy, one of which is shown 
herewith, are all good. When books are printed on deckle-edge 
stock the deckle should be at the outside, but when on cards the 
deckle should be at the bottom. Avoid the use of italic capitals 
whenever possible. 
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contrary to an old but mistaken idea, absolutely unnecessary, for 
many attractive tickets can be arranged with the first line a 
short one. We are showing your ticket, and opposite a resetting 
along the lines suggested herewith. 

CARL F. GRuBER, East Liverpool, Ohio.— The letter-head 
arrangements are admirable. Your one outstanding fault is in 
the use of italic capitals, which are not attractive. We would sug- 
gest an absolute avoidance of their use. When variation from 
roman capitals is desirable, secure it with upper and lower case 
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In this rearrangement of the color the idea has been to secure a more uniform tone throughout and to 


give the type-lines the prominence their importance demands, 


The initial letters, being 


heavier in tone than the remainder of the words of which they are parts, logically 
should be printed in the weaker color, and the beavy rule inside the 





RALPH LYON, Salamanca, New York.— You are right in your 
suggestion that text type was not suited for the letter-head and 
envelope sent us. While very satisfactory in the larger sizes for 
display lines, the natural illegibility of text letters is increased 
as the size is reduced. The arrangement is satisfactory. The 
eard is also very good. 

R. M. Stone, Detroit, Michigan.— The letter-head you have 
sent is satisfactory — yes, attractive — in design, but when over- 
printing cuts, the cuts should be printed in a very light tint so as 
not to make the letters printed thereon confusing. Had you used 
a light tint of blue instead of the green for printing the cut, and 
printed all the type in blue, the improvement would be manifest. 

J. Horace Byrp, Macon, Georgia.— The booklet-cover, repro- 
duced herewith, is attractive in its simplicity, but we do not 
admire the italic line used, and would suggest, as a possible 
improvement, resetting this line in about eight-point capitals of 
the Forum. In any event, it should have begun with a cap- 
ital “3B.” 

F. A. FEessLer, Portland, Oregon.— While your card is inter- 
esting in a way, it is not well balanced. The main display line is 
placed too high on the card, the proper position for such on oblong 
ecards of regular proportion being only slightly above the center. 
Then, too, with but one of the corners occupied, the effect is not so 
pleasing as when the corner opposite is also occupied in the inter- 
ests of symmetrical balance. 

FRED HERZBERG, St. Louis, Missourii—In your ticket for the 
orchestra concert the top part is rather confusing, owing to the 
placing of the display word ‘‘ Concert’’ at the side. This was, 


two borders is governed by the same consideration. 











italic. We do not admire the use of script in combination with 
borders such as on your program-cover for the high-school com- 
mencement exercises. It seems that script is not satisfactory in 
any class of work except cards, invitations, announcements, etc. 
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Pleasing ticket arrangement from difficult copy by students of 
Rochester Shop School, Rochester, New York. 


Your card for William Greene is especially attractive, but could 
have been made more so by using Caslon Old Style instead of New 
Caslon for the main display line. 

GEORGE A. MERKERT, New York city.— When the first, or ini- 
tial, letters of words in display are to be printed in a second color, 
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we prefer to see them printed in the weaker color. One reason 
for this is that, being larger generally, as in the case of your label 
for the Brandon Press, the tone is already stronger, and when 
printed in the stronger color they are made to stand out entirely 
too prominently, whereas they should be weakened in effect to 
secure more nearly uniform tone. We show herewith the label 
as you have printed it and, alongside, our suggestion as to a 
better breaking up of the design for two-color printing. A little 
yellow in the red used in printing all your jobs would make a 
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Simple but attractive booklet-cover by J. Horace Byrd, Macon, 
Georgia. 


Avoid on-the-bias arrangements, such as the 
Building and Loan 


great improvement. 
cover-design for the Broadway Dry Goods 
Association report. 





“1” or “J”’—Which? 

So many inquiries have been received of late by 
THE INLAND PRINTER for a distinction between the 
capitals “I” and “J” in text alphabets, that a dis- 
cussion of the subject at this time is deemed ad- 
visable. 

All who write are uncertain, which is not at all 
surprising in view of the fact that the several text 
types in use to-day not only show variations, but con- 
tradictions as well. 

As far as we are able to ascertain, this question 
never has been definitely decided, and can only be 
settled as has been the question of the letters “I” 
and “J” in the Roman alphabet — by custom grow- 
ing out of common usage. 


From our earliest association with the text type, 
we have always had doubts concerning these letter 
forms, and we have yet to see the shop where this 
question has not come up at one time or another. 

The early manuscripts and the early printed 
works show but the one character “I.” The sounds 
of I and J were formerly represented by the same 
character, and even after the introduction of the dif- 
ferentiated form “J,” the words containing these 
letters were classed together in dictionaries, etc., 
down to the nineteenth century. 


J 














Fic. 1. 
In the Engravers Old English type the I is given the wide sweep 
at the bottom. Compare with Fig. 2. 


The letter “J” is a comparatively late variant 
form of the Latin “I,” which was used indifferently 
as a vowel or as a consonant, and its consonated value 
being that of English “ y ” in “ yet.” The form “ j,” 
with or without the dot, was developed from “i,” 
with or without the dot, during the Middle Ages, but 
it was long used in certain positions in the word 
merely, without regard to the sound as consonant 
or vowel. The “j” gradually became differentiated 
from “i” in function as well as form, but it was not 
until the seventeenth century that the distinction of 
“j” as a consonant and “i” as a vowel was fully 
established, and the capital forms of “ J ” introduced. 
The two letters thus developed were until quite 
recently classed together. 

But while the Roman capital “J” gradually 
assumed a definite and admitted form, the capital 
“J” of the text or gothic letter has remained of an 
indefinite character. The usual difference between 
the letters “I” and “J” in gothic alphabets is that 
one is shown with the tail of the letter curved close 
to the upright element, while the other ends in a 
flowing sweep—the one which is given the sweep 


Jj 4 


Fic. 2. 
In the Washington text type the J is given the wide sweep at the 
bottom. Compare with Fig. 1. 














being determined by the taste of the designer. Thus 
we find that in Engravers Old English type, shown 
in Fig. 1, the “I” is given the wide sweep at the 
bottom; while in Washington text type, shown in 
Fig. 2, the reverse is true, and the wide sweep is 
given in the “ J.” 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
should be marked “ For Criticism ”’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, casos Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 


of unless letter postage is placed on the entire 


must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 








CHARLES F. Horton, Greenwich, Connecticut.— The poster 
stamps sent us are interesting and effective. 

DAN Woop, Falls City, Oregon.— The use of a single series 
in the composition of your small work would improve it won- 
derfully. 

COMMERCIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Owatonna, Minnesota.— 
Your blotter, “‘ No Farther Away Than Your Telephone,” is 
effective, interesting piece of work. 

M. J. Durr, Lancaster, New Hampshire.— The St. Patrick’s 
folder, judging from the photograph, must have been striking in 
the colors of its original form and we regret we can not see it. 
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The rules here separate the design into groups, in violation of the 
laws of simplicity. 


KENNEDY-BROWN-HALL CoMPANY, Jacksonville, Florida.— The 
booklet, ‘‘ The Magie Method,” is not only a very excellent example 
of printing, but a good exposition of the value of direct adver- 
tising. 

SoME especially effective poster stamps designed and used by 
the Sanders Engraving Company, St. Louis, Missouri, have been 
received. No fault can be found with these stamps in any par- 
ticular. 

S. H. CHILTON, Clark, South Dakota.— The ticket for the St. 
Patrick’s Dance is nicely arranged and falls short only in the 
matter of tone, the rules being too light and the ornament too 
heavy to harmonize with the type. 

JOHN B. Hotcomse, Spartanburg, South Carolina.— The blot- 
ter is weak, not so much in size of type used as in the arrange- 
ment of the groups, the unbalanced “ stair-step ’’ arrangement of 
lines and groups being very displeasing. 

Curis M. VAETH, Utica, New York.— You are doing good work 
for the Thomas C. Peters Printing Company, the house-organ of 
which, Peters Print, is one of the most interesting and attractively 
printed little papers that has ever come to our attention. 

THE CENTURY PRINTING CoMPANY, Elyria, Ohio.— Your blot- 
ter for the Lorain County Banking Company is very attractive, 
but the one for Philpott’s Shoe Store is ineffective because of too 
much rulework, which overshadows to a marked extent the impor- 
tant matter. 
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JAMES R. RAMSAY, Pasadena, California.— While your work 
is decidedly neat and attractive, a certain amount of effectiveness 
is lost in the use of inharmonious type-faces on the same small 
ecard or letter-head. We refer especially to text type in combina- 
tion with lining gothic. 

J. L. CASHION, Glens Falls, New York.— The menu for the 
Printers’ Social Club banquet is very attractive, the cover of blue 
stock, inside a panel on which a white strip is tipped, being espe- 
cially effective. We do not admire the box-heads on the inside 
pages and would not use them on this class of work. 


From George W. King & Son, Worcester, Massachusetts, we 
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A rearrangement along simple lines, illustrating the effectiveness 
of type unhampered by rule. 


have received an unusual Easter-greeting card, in the upper left- 
hand corner of which an egg is printed in a tint of violet and 
embossed. The quiet dignity of this firm’s work attained in the 
use of small sizes of chaste type-faces is very commendable. 

D. A. PETERSON, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— We feel there is 
a tendency on your part to strive for unusual effects, mainly 
because the tickets show unnecessary rule arrangements. We 
are showing herewith your ticket for the Lincoln School Enter- 
tainment, which is needlessly cut up and made confusing by the 
rule arrangement, and alongside our resetting along simpler, 
more legible lines. The package-label for the Girls’ Vocational 
High School is neat, but nothing is gained in joining the rules 
forming the border to the lower-case italic ‘ f’’ in the upper left- 
hand corner. 

AMBRAW PRINTING COMPANY, Lawrenceville, Illinois.— We 
admire very much your blotters printed in two and three colors, 
and, in their neat simplicity, your line of letter-heads is com- 
mendable. Large display lines which are parts of one term or 
phrase should be more closely spaced than other lines on the page 
so that they will stand out as a unit. The two display lines, 
*“* Automobile’ and ‘“ Specialties,’’ on your folder for Lyman L. 
Busse should, therefore, be closer. The light rules which you 
used to underscore these two lines do not add anything in strength 
to the display but take up valuable space necessary to a close 
grouping of these two lines. 
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THE STIRLING Press, New York city.— Your advertising fold- 
ers, form letters, etc., are high-class and should produce results. 
Your attractive letter-head is herewith shown. 

Louis HEkzBERG, St. Louis, Missouri.— The design used by 
you for card, letter-head and envelope is both original and inter- 
esting. The card is shown herewith. 


The Stirling, Press 
Printers 
17-27 Vandewater St. 


Telephones 360) Beekman New York City 
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Interesting letter-head of The Stirling Press, New York city, 
which in the original was printed in blue, red, and a tint of blue 
on buff stock, making a very effective combination. 


Davip J. GitvEA, Catonsville, Maryland.— Your work contin- 
ues to interest us very much; the simple, attractive style attained 
without effort toward the unusual makes all your specimens uni- 
fermly good. We show herewith reproductions of one of your 
programs which is in your characteristic style. 

B. M. Situ, Bowling Green, Kentucky.— Your letter-head 
loses much in effectiveness because of the large border used, 
which, in dominating the design, subordinates by its prominence 
the imporiant features of the design. Personally, we would pre- 
fer some rearrangement whereby the cut could be centered in the 
interests of symmetry. 

WILLIAM KNUTZEN, Chicago, Illinois —— The majority of your 
specimens are excellent examples of typography, but it is hard for 
us to believe you designed the cover-design for the rug catalogue, 
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earns 
Interesting and original card by Louis Herzberg, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, originally printed in black and maroon. 


which is broken up into so many groups that all sense of unity 
is lost. We can see no significance in the use of the triangle 
ornament. Your delegate card is interesting. 

Harry D. EARL PRINTING CoMPANY, Austin, Minnesota.— The 
type you have used is both too bold and large for an announce- 
ment-card. By being bold it makes impossible the dignified, artistic 
arrangement desirable in such work and, being too large, gives an 
effect of congestion which is never pleasing. Avoid the practice 
of crowding the largest size of type possible into your designs. 

L. E. BALDWIN, Manhattan, Kansas.— On the architect's cover 
sent us the border is too heavy, considering the strength of the 
type used therewith, and rules used to underscore type-lines 
should not be heavier than the heavy elements of the type. Other- 
wise the work on this cover is about as well as could be expected, 
considering the nature and large amount of copy furnished you. 


THE man who questioned, “‘Can anything good come out of 
Kansas?” did so without considering “‘ Most Easy Budd,’’ the 
versatile printer who puts in all his working time in Redmond’s 
Printery, Burlington, Kansas. His latest stunt is a valentine 
mailing-eard, on the back of which two intertwined hearts are 
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Title-page and one inside page of an attractive program which 
illustrates the pleasing results attainable with Caslon Old Style. 
Composed by David J. Gildea, Catonsville, Maryland. 


printed in red with silhouette drawings of Most Easy Budd and 
Mrs. Budd printed in black in the center. 

FreD KELLER, Owl Print, Brooklyn, New York.— The Jeffer- 
son Club cover-design is very attractive. As an improvement we 
would suggest lowering the bottom group to within one pica of the 
border at the bottom so that space at sides and bottom of the 
group would be uniform, raising the line, ‘‘ Somers Hall,” about 
two picas and the ornament an equal amount so that proportion 
would be good in the spacing of the groups. The rules under- 
scoring the three lines in the lower panel are distracting elements. 

A. K. Burton, Caldwell, Kansas.— On books, folders, etce., 
type-pages considerably short of the full depth of the page should 
be placed slightly above the center of the paper page rather than 
in exact center as is the case in your folder for J. E. Damon. 
Small groups placed in the exact center of a page appear to be 
below the center. We also note a tendency, in your letter-head 
arrangements, toward placing the type-matter too near the top 
edge of the paper, which gives them the effect of being over- 
balanced. 

CASEY JONES, Kansas City, Missouri— We admire especially 
your booklet, ‘‘ The Home for You,” both the cover and inside 
pages of which are attractively designed. On the inside pages 
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you used good judgment in running all the half-tones at the top 
of the pages, and the little marginal illustrations add a freshness 
which should interest any one in search of a country home. The 
other specimens are satisfactory, but on the slip, ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Said,”’ the border is not only too strong in tone but rather too 
decorative for the type used, and you should avoid the use of 
colons, hyphens, ete. to fill space in short lines, for such make- 
shifts are invariably unsatisfactory. 

FRANK B. NUDERSCHER, St. Louis, Missouri.— Your hand- 
lettered advertisement, herewith reproduced, is interesting in both 
idea and design, the illustration being especially suited to the copy. 

J. H. Davis, with Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio.— The 
specimens you have sent us are models of typographic attractive- 
ness and simplicity, and the selection of colors is pleasing through- 
out. To criticize such work adversely would be presumptuous on 
our part. We show herewith one of your attractive designs. 

GEORGE R. GReEIST, Lawrence, South Carolina.— The letter- 
heads represent your best work, and the reason for this is that in 
their arrangement you used comparatively small sizes of pleasing 
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Appropriate decoration in hand-lettered advertisement by 
B. Nuderscher, commercial artist, St. Louis, Missouri. 


type-faces and thus secured attractive, dignified designs. Such 
heavy rule as you have used as a panel around Wedding Text type 
on the note-head for the Idle Hour Theater constitutes a violation 
of tone harmony as well as shape harmony. Rules for underscor- 
ing type-lines should be neither heavier nor lighter than the type- 
lines with which they are used. Study the specimens in the colored 
insert and those reproduced in this section for suggestions as to 
correct spacing of words and lines. 

Harry W. LEGGETT, the master craftsman of Ottawa, Ontario, 
has again favored this department with examples of his clever 
lettering and design. Mr. Leggett has developed an interesting 
and attractive roman letter which he has used on one of these 
letter-heads, a reproduction of which is shown on one of the pages 
of the specimen color insert in this issue. In the original, printed 


in green black and green tint, the envelope design was printed 
in the green tint on the flap of the envelope. We regret our ina- 
bility to show this example of Mr. Leggett’s handicraft in its 
original beauty on hand-made stock, for much is necessarily lost 
in the reproduction and the change in colors. 
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Letter-head by Taylor, Nash & Taylor, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Original in two browns on brown hand-made stock, giving 
an effect we regret our inability to approximate. 


E. F. THomAs, Louisburg, North Carolina.— A pleasing letter- 
head can not be arranged with four type-faces, especially when no 
two have anything in common. On your arrangement for the 
Times you have used Plymouth, a crude, angular letter, Chelten- 
ham old style, a light roman, Engravers Old English, an artistic 
text, and lining gothic, an angular, inartistie letter, which made 
impossible from the start the arrangement of a good heading. 
Then, too, the effect of congestion in the center, compared to the 
wide, open spaces at the sides, gives a very displeasing effect. 
Confine your work to a single series, and if more are necessary be 
sure they are harmonious in part at least. 

Cc. C. M., care of W. H. Weeks Printshop, Lewiston, Maine.— 
The main fault with the bill-head for the Plummer & Merrill Com- 
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Interesting and artistic ticket arrangement by J. H. Davis, with 
Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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pany is that very extended and extra condensed type-faces were 
used in connection, the resultant inharmonious effect being dis- 
pleasing. Then, too, large type-sizes were used, adding to the 
inharmonious effect the appearance of congestion, which impairs 
legibility to a marked extent. In your rearrangement a great 
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Cover-design of house-organ published by Taylor, Nash & Taylor, 
San Francisco, California. 


improvement is apparent, as both points referred to above have 
been corrected, but owing to the scattered, illogical arrangement 
of the lines and groups an effect of confusion is apparent. We 
would suggest symmetrical arrangements as far as possible, and 
are showing a rearrangement of the copy with this in view. 
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CORNER MAIN AND BOWERY AKRON, OHIO 





Ellsworth Geist, of Akron, Ohio, features old-style types in 
simple arrangements, and his specimens, of which this is a char- 
acteristic example, are always neat and attractive. 


ONE of the handsomest house-organs we have ever seen is 
the March number of The T. N. T. Imprint, published by Taylor, 
Nash & Taylor, San Francisco, California. Composed throughout 
in a beautiful old-style face of type, with interesting and ample 
progressive margins, the bookish effect produced is indeed pleas- 
ing. We show herewith a reproduction of the cover-design and 
the first page of text-matter. 

East TECHNICAL HicH ScHooL, Cleveland, Ohio.— Of the 
specimens sent us, we admire most the booklet, ‘“‘ The Dreamer 
Lives Forever,’’ which is interesting. We would prefer a darker, 
stronger brown for printing the type-matter and a tint of brown 
instead of the yellow for printing the illustrations. The rules 
printed in red are too strong, and the job would have been much 
better had one-point rule been used instead. Red and brown, as 
here used, does not make a very pleasing combination. Such heavy 
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Printed and Published each month at 
San Francisco 4y Taylor, Nash &¥ Taylor 
404 Mission Street. This is the 
March 1915 Number 
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Ordinary Printing 


ea calls for the right job at the right 
price. There are times and places where qual- 
ity doesn’t count. We realize this; so don’t think 
that because we advertise the higher class of print- 
ing we are not able to produce the cheaper grades. 

No matter what price you want to pay for a job, 
we can deliver that job at that price—if it be possi- 
ble for any other printer to do it at the same figure. 

Don’t misunderstand us. We don’t wish to cre- 
ate the impression that wewill give you TNT qual- 
ity at the other fellow’s price. What we mean is that 
we will give the other fellow’s quality at his price. 

No printer in San Francisco can produce print- 
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Text page from The T. N. T. Imprint, house-organ of Taylor, 
Nash & Taylor, San Francisco, California, which illustrates the 
pleasing effect of old-style type with harmonizing decoration. 


initials as used in the Scarab should have been printed in color 
so that their tone would be weakened in harmony with the type. 
Otherwise it is a very attractive publication. The border is 
entirely too heavy around the poem, “The Call of the North 
Wind.” 

ELLSwortH GEIst, Akron, Ohio.— Your work as a whole is 
admirable. You use good judgment in the selection of beautiful 
Caslon Old Style for the larger part of your work, and you also 
show excellent taste in its use. In fact, your specimens composed 
in this face are far better than those in which the dictates of a 
customer, perhaps, compelled you to use some more modern face. 
Caslon has stood the test of years and is being used to-day in the 
very best plants on the very best work. It is doubtful if any 
letter will ever be designed which, for artistic beauty and all- 
around utility, will take the place of Caslon Old Style. Other old- 
style romans, such as Cheltenham and Bookman, are also pleasing, 
but their range of usefulness is not so great as is that of Caslon. 
Text type should never be letter-spaced. We show herewith a 
reproduction of one of your very attractive business-cards. 
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WE have received a handsome brochure, “ Productive Printing 
for Thirty Years,’”’ advertising and showing half-tone illustrations 
of the plant which produced it —the S. E. Tate Printing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In planning it the designer was 
influenced, no doubt, by the bold, free style characteristic of the 
work of German commercial designers. Especially does the cover, 
herewith shown in half-tone, as well as the title-page and the 
decorative units used throughout, show the influence of the Ger- 
man style. Presswork throughout is admirable, the half-tones 
showing to good advantage. The book is an excellent advertise- 
ment for the firm getting it out, and shows that work entrusted to 
it will be executed in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

THE FRANKLIN PRESS, Clarksdale, Massachusetts.— ‘‘ The 
Sure-to-Win Candidate” card is unsatisfactory in two respects. 
First, the red used is weak, showing that the disk of the press 
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In the original of this attractive booklet-cover, the paper used 
gave it a charm which we can not duplicate here. Antique or laid 
stocks are especially desirable for use in printing programs. By 
J. J. Guthrie, Galveston, Texas. 


was not thoroughly clean before the red was applied and some of 
the black consequently became mixed with the red. Inasmuch as 
all the lines in the top part of the design are full measure, we 
should prefer to see those at the bottom full measure also, and 
to that end would suggest that the words ‘‘ Sudden Service Shop ” 
be placed in the center of the bottom line and the name of the 
firm reset in a larger size of type so as to make a full line. We 
dislike also the inharmonious effect produced by the introduction 
of the word ‘‘ Promptness ”’ set in such a condensed style of type. 

BERNARD UHLEN, St. Louis, Missouri— An understanding of 
the advantage of proportion in typographic design would assist 
you materially in improving your work. You seem governed by a 
theory that the space must be filled and, in working toward that 
end, use larger sizes of type than necessary and spread the lines 
out over the page. The most attractive designs are those in 
which the matter is grouped with a view to proportion, both in 
the size of the groups and in the white spaces about them. Then, 
too, rules used in underscoring type-lines should be of about the 


same thickness as the heavy elements of the type used in con- 
nection, and nothing whatever is gained in lengthening short 
type-lines with rules at either end. Rules used for border on 
the Musician’s Union Scale of Prices are too light. 


DRODUCTIVE 
DRINTING 


Unusual but attractive cover-design for brochure advertising 
plant of its designers and printers, S. E. Tate Printing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


REPRODUCTIONS of the work of J. J. Guthrie, Galveston, Texas, 
have frequently been shown in these columns, and with profit to 
all readers we are sure. Mr. Guthrie has changed firms, now being 
employed by Fred F. Hunter, also of Galveston, but the quality of 
his work has not changed, except, perhaps, for the better. On the 
first inside page of the Young Men’s Christian Association ban- 
quet program, the cover-page of which is herewith reproduced, 
the group has been placed in the exact mechanical center, per- 
pendicularly, and, owing to an optical illusion characteristic of 
such instances, appears below the center. A good placement for 
such small groups is at a point on the proportion of three parts 
from the top edge of the paper to a corresponding five parts 
from the bottom edge. The same thing occurs on the first page 
of the other booklet sent us. An envelope-slip is also shown on 
this page. 














No business transaction is complete until both 
parties are satisfied 
If anything connected with this order is not to your entire 
satisfaction, kindly notify us at once and give us 
the privilege of rectifying any error 





Manufacturing Stationer and Office Outfitter 
Galveston, Texas 




















Pleasing arrangement of envelope-slip by J. J. Guthrie, 
Galveston, Texas. 
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CALKINS & HOLDEN, New York city.— The catalogues and 
folders sent us are admirable examples of a combination of art 
and advertising with a view to appropriateness. The cover for 
the Pierce-Arrow catalogue is shown on page 210 in connection 
with an article on appropriateness, the cover in question being 
particularly suggestive of strength, an important consideration 
in motor trucks. 


J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio, is one of those printers 
who does not attempt the unusual and, as a result, his work is 
maintained at a high standard. On the blotter, ‘“ Rubber and 
Steel Stamps,” we should prefer to see the first line a full one, 
inasmuch as it is enclosed in a panel, the space between type 
and rules at top and bottom being very small compared to that 
at the ends. It seems also that if the items listed were reset in 
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Booklet cover-design which has little to recommend it from any 
standpoint. It is too bold for the character of the work and over- 
decorated. The border is not only inappropriate, but in its 
strength subordinates the matter enclosed. 


Two excellent catalogues, ‘‘The Story of Pocahontas” and 
“ Borderland Coal,’’ have been received from the printers, The 
Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Virginia. 
This company is well known for its ability in the publication 
of catalogues, and the two in question are representative in their 
high quality of the firm’s entire product, at least in so far as we 
have seen it. 

FRANK D. Jacoss Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— While the 
large book, entitled “* The House of Lucas,” is attractive in design 
and satisfactory from the mechanical standpoint, the pages are 
too large, in our opinion, to reach the highest state of effective- 
ness. It seems that its great size makes reading difficult and 
might cause it to be cast aside, when a book of smaller dimensions 
would be read. 

CorpAy & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio, are among the foremost 
printers of catalogues in the country and all their publications 
bear the stamp of quality. The most recent receipt from this 
firm is a catalogue for ‘“‘ Watson’s 20th Century Screens,’”’ the 
cover of which, printed from a hand-lettered design in brown 
and embossed on rich brown cover-stock, is especially attrac- 
tive. Clean presswork is a consistent feature in Corday & Gross 
printing. 

CEYLON Stoy Romic, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— You made a 
decided improvement, from a typographic standpoint, in the 
arrangement of the booklet-cover for the Trinity Reformed 
Church, although in display yours is a little weak, owing to the 
equal display given all features, and the breaking up of the fea- 
tures on different lines is not conducive to legibility. We are 
showing the original job, your rearrangement, and a design set 
along the lines suggested herewith. 


A rearrangement of the cover-page opposite by Ceylon Stoy 
Romig which is a great improvement over the original. It is 
neat and attractive, but, because of the squared group of capitals, 
the display features do not stand out. 


a larger size of type and arranged in four columns instead of 
three, the ornaments used as space fillers could be eliminated. 
The other blotters are very effective. 

RALPH W. POoLk, Chillicothe, Ohio.— Your work is very neat 
and attractive, but nothing in effectiveness is gained and much 
in attractiveness is lost by breaking the border rules and setting 
a heading at the left and doing likewise with the signature at 
the right, as in the case of the advertisement on the last page 
of Scholl’s Messenger. On the cover of this house-organ you 
have placed the same amount of space between all letters, includ- 
ing the apostrophe, whereas very little should have been placed 
between the apostrophe and the letters preceding and succeeding, 
inasmuch as the point itself occupies so little space. 

S. W. BROADBENT, Waseca, Minnesota.— Rule arrangements to 
represent bands across the stock are not pleasing, and in the case 
ef your bill-head for The Hospers Tribune the rules subordinate 
the type. The statement for Haber & Wright represents a better 
style and one which you should consistently follow, although we 
do not admire italic capitals. To use initial letters effectively, 
they should be near enough the remainder of the word of which 
they are part that connection is apparent. On the cover of your 
program for the High School declamatory contest, the initial 
letter “‘S’”’ in the panel at the side is so far from the remaining 
letters of the word “‘ Sanborn ”’ that the word to all appearances 
is “‘anborn.’’ The letter-head for the Waseca Journal is, very 
attractive, inasmuch as the matter squares up nicely inside the 
panels. 

THE NATIONAL Press, Somerville, Massachusetts.— You faced 
a very difficult proposition in the arrangement of such a large 
amount of copy on the letter-head for the Somerville Real Estate 
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Company. Such a large number of words are not necessary on a 
letter-head, the name of the firm, its business and address being 
all that. is strictly necessary. The main trouble with the heading 
under discussion is that there are so many display items an effect 
of confusion is given. Then, too, the one line of extended lining 
gothic in connection with the condensed Bewick used for the 
remainder of the heading offers a harsh contrast which is not 
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A resetting of the design shown on opposite page, showing 
-a pleasing design in which consideration is also given to the mat- 
ter of display, the display features being arranged in lines so as 
to facilitate reading. 


pleasing. On the other heading entirely too much prominence has 
been given the street address, a really unimportant feature. In 
addition, the type-matter crowds the top edge of the paper too 
close for comfort. 

METHODIST PUBLISHING House, Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments.— While the work sent us does not measure up to the 
standard of good printing here in the United States, we are sure 
that it is remarkable, considering the producers, young natives 
of the Straits Settlements. The outstanding features which 
demand correction are: First, a tendency to underline with rule 
— sometimes parallel rules — practically every line of display 
type; and, second, a reversal of the usual and proper use of red 
in printing. ‘‘ Too much red” is responsible for a loss in effec- 
tiveness of many otherwise good jobs of printing. In the booklet 
advertising your plant, the body matter as well as display is 
printed in red throughout, whereas the borders and underscoring 
rules are printed in a rather strong green, which is the reverse 
order in such proceedings. 

Harry Turrorp, Goderich, Ontario.— When cuts are printed 
in a tint as backgrounds to type-groups they should not be solid 
in design or printed in such strong tints as to make the reading 
of the design difficult in the confusion thus produced. The great 
seal cut and color are satisfactory in the bill-head printed in 
green, black and pink, but in the smaller bill-head the small logo- 
type of the paper’s heading is unsatisfactory. In some cases, 
especially on the panel heading for the Signal Company, you use 
panels unnecessarily. In this case the large space between the 
inner panels and the outer panels at the sides, compared to the 
small space between them at the bottom, is a variation in margins 
which is distinctly displeasing. Practice simple arrangements, 


such as you see in these columns, and use simple color combina- 
tions without trying for unusual effects. 


VoGcEL & STELLMACHER, Dallas, Texas.— We do not admire the 
italic type-face you use on the majority of your specimens, nor 
such a consistent use of any italic. Presswork is not satisfactory, 
mainly because you attempt that which is almost physically impos- 
sible. To print a large half-tone on cheap book-paper in a sat- 
isfactory manner under the very best conditions is a hard task, 
but to attempt to do it with the poor distribution of ink afforded 
by a platen press, and with a light tint of green ink, is next to 
folly. On your proof envelope you have tried a very old scheme 
with red on one side of the form and green on the other, the two 
blending about the center. This is done by stopping the disk from 
revolving, the only distribution being that of the rollers running 
up and down. Nothing in effect is gained in this, but, on the 
contrary, an unsatisfactory result is always produced. 


EarRL F. Prarr, Sandusky, Michigan.— On the cover-design 
for the Court Docket the border is too prominent. Borders should 
never be stronger in tone than the type enclosed therein, for the 
tendency in such cases is to detract attention from the type-lines, 
which are of vital importance. If anything is subordinated it 
should be the border, but in the average run of work we prefer 
those designs where there is a close uniformity of both shape and 
tone in type, borders and ornament. The center group should 
have been made a part of the upper group or raised so that the 
white spaces above and below would show a variation rather than 
an equality. On the other cover-page the lower group is wider 
than the upper group, whereas the reverse should be the case. To 
bring this about we would suggest resetting it in two lines, the 
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— Tea Services 


SHE two services priced above have 
¥ two things in common—they are 
both Sterling Silver and both will 
4 serve the same purpose. There 1s a 
vast difference between them; however, just as 
there are differences between the many serv- 
ices which we show at_ prices in between 
those quoted. 

Weight, style and workmanship are import- 
ant factors in the price of Teaware but there 
are other things that determine the real value 
which the average person does not know 
about. 

Our knowledge of these points, gained from 
long experience, enables us to offer our customers 
the best values obtainable and to aid them in 
purchasing to meet their individual require- 
ments. 


Spaulding & Co. 


GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELERS 
Michigan Avenue at Van Buren Street 
Paris 36 Avenue del’Opera 
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Reproduction of a handsome two-column advertisement from 
The Chicago Tribune, illustrating pleasing harmony between 
type, hand-lettering and illustration. 
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first to be the longer, and raising this group to a point where 
margins between it and the border would be about the same at 
sides and bottom. : 

CHARLES W. Hopson, Manhattan, Kansas.— Composition is 
satisfactory in your booklet, ‘‘ Expert Testimony,’ but its appear- 
ance is marred to a considerable extent by the use of worn rules 
which do not join properly, and by inferior presswork, both in 
make-ready and distribution of ink. 
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ean typography. ‘‘ Maxims for Printers,’’ the latest of Mr. Lee’s 
product, is an attractive booklet filled with matters pertinent to 
the compositor’s work. The mottoes — there are fifteen of them 
—are printed in various color combinations and on one side of 
the paper only. Two of these are shown herewith which are char- 
acteristic of all. 

“‘ SUPERIOR SPECIMENS,” a showing of the linotype faces from 
which composition is furnished by the Superior Typesetting Com- 
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“Use Crow Composition ‘ CAws’ It Is Best” is the caption 
on the envelope carrying the “‘ Book and Job Faces Catalogue ” 
of the Crow Composition Company, 512 Sherman street, Chicago. 
“ What’s in a Name?” is here pertinent, and none could blame 
this firm if it should ‘‘ Crow” about its work, for the specimen- 








Odd treatment of cover-page for catalogue of type-faces issued by the Crow Composition Company, Chicago. 




















pany, Los Angeles, California, is one of the most attractive 
books of its kind we have ever seen. It is in loose-leaf form, the 
heavy gray cover being amply strong for such usage. The inside 
pages are printed on an excellent mellocoated stock, the left- 
hand pages showing the faces in practical displaywork, while on 














“An Gonest Tale Speeds Best 
heing Plainly Cold” 





STUDY SIMPLICITY 


























“ONE DAY IS AS GOOD AS 
TWO FOR HIM WHO DOES 
EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE” 
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book of faces is not only an admirable job of printing, but shows 
an interesting lot of machine faces as well. The interesting cover- 
page design is herewith shown. In the original it was printed in 
black and gold on dark-brown cover-stock. 

FRANK LEE is assistant instructor in typographic composition 
in The Workingmen’s College, Melbourne, Australia, and is doing 
much toward spreading the gospel of good printing in that far- 
away continent. Naturally, the style of his work shows the 
British influence, but at the same time its greater simplicity and 
less frequent use of brass rule shows that he is also influenced 
to some extent by the simplicity characteristic of the best Ameri- 










Pages from booklet by Frank Lee, Melbourne, Australia. 





the right-hand pages the same faces as exhibited are shown in 
straight-matter composition, and a complete alphabet with figures 
in order at the bottom of each showing. A feature of this book 
is that a very attractive border in red and green has been ruled 
on the pages by the ruling machine, which was probably done so 
that additional pages might be kept ruled, to be printed on the 
addition of new series of matrices. The embossed cover is highly 
satisfactory, but we fail to get the significance of the rule and 
border band below the two main display lines on the title-page. 
With this rule and border arrangement eliminated, the title-page 
would be improved about one hundred per cent. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of i hi 





operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


tion of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Pot-Mouth Jets Become Clogged. 


An Oklahoma printer writes: “ We are having trouble 
with our Intertype mouthpiece. It will go all right on 13 
ems, but in changing to a longer measure, 26 or 30, the 
holes will not emit metal sufficient for the line until they 
have been drilled or punched out. 
cleaned and toned with temper metal, and used according 
to directions, and we are at a loss what to do. We can 
get along, of course, but it is annoying to have to stop and 
open the holes each time we want to set long measure. 
Will appreciate any suggestion.” 

Answer.— We suggest that you increase the tempera- 
ture of your metal a trifle. When metal is new it requires 
a greater heat. Do not turn down on your mouthpiece 
burner. Keep it at full height. It is desirable to have a 
thermometer to help regulate temperature. This thermom- 
eter will indicate degrees of heat so that you will not be 
guessing at any change you make. Keep the heat around 
550 degrees, or higher if necessary. Occasionally it is 
found necessary to carry the temperature a trifle above 
normal to obtain the best results. See directions for drill- 
ing out back of mouthpiece in suggestions to Ohio operator. 


A Keyboard Cause of Irregular Response. 


A Michigan operator writes: “Am writing you in 
regard to a difficulty I have on my machine. My trouble 
is failure to get a response at the first touch of the key on 
the less frequently used characters such as cap. X, Z, @, 
short and, and pound mark. The trouble seems to be in 
the cam yokes failing to drop after being released by the 
trigger. Why this is I do not understand, as I have taken 
the cams out and cleaned them thoroughly, which does not 
seem to remedy the trouble. Have also had a little trouble 
with the spacebands jumping up on the rail as they are 
drawn into the box. This is very annoying at times. Hope 
that you can help me out of this trouble.” 

Answer.— We regret that you did not state what model 
machine you are using. We suggest that you examine the 
keybar banking bar, for doubtless there is some interfer- 
ence in that locality. You may loosen the screw that 
attaches it to the outside keyboard post. If it has no dowel 
pin, move up the bar as far as it will go and then tighten 
the screw. Depress the key lever of any of the charac- 
ters that previously gave trouble and note if the cam drops 
on the roll. If the trouble was caused by the banking bar, 
it probably will be remedied by this operation. If the cam 
does fall to the roll and fails to turn, you should then 
remove the roll and roughen it with coarse sand or emery 
paper. If the milled edge of the cam is not as sharp as it 
should be, it may cause the cam to fail to rotate when it 
comes in contact with the roll. The cam pivot should be 
lubricated with clock oil. You will probably be able to 
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secure a supply from a local jeweler. If not, we can furnish 
you the address of the manufacturer. Your reference to 
the spaceband “ jumping up on the rail” is not clear, and 
we would ask that you give us further particulars. 


To Remove Intermediate Clutch Shaft. 

A western publisher writes: “I have been reading 
your articles in THE INLAND PRINTER, and have a question 
for you to solve, probably very simple for you. The inter- 
mediate clutch on my machine is working badly and we 
wish to take it out. We took out the set-screw in beveled 
gear and tried to drive the shaft out, but it seemed to fit 
so tightly on the gear that it wouldn’t come. We were 
afraid to drive very hard on it. Could you suggest some 
means by which we could get it off, other than hard 
driving? ” 

Answer.— You should have no trouble removing the 
shaft by the following plan: (1) Remove the belt from the 
clutch pulley and loosen the screw in this pulley. (2) 
Remove pin from the clutch knob and take off the knob. 
Be careful that the knob spring is not lost. (3) Remove 
the clutch pulley and loosen the screw in the gear. (4) 
Drive the shaft toward the back about one-half of an inch. 
Take a file and remove the burrs from around the edge of 
the shaft, and then drive the shaft out toward the front. 
If the shaft has been galled and does not move readily, 
apply coal oil to the bearing and rotate the shaft before 
trying again. 

Matrices Damaged in Distributor Box. 

An operator in western Illinois submits a new eight- 
point thin matrix with three ears bent by the distributor 
screws. The following is his letter: ‘ Kindly tell me what 
causes bending of enclosed matrix. It is from a Model 2 
linotype, eight and twelve point, and the trouble lies in 
the upper distributor box. I have changed the lift so that 
it will run the eight-point smoothly and without bending, 
but when so doing it will net lift the twelve-point. When 
I set it so that it lifts the twelve-point smoothly, the thin 
matrices of the eight-point occasionally bend, old and new 
alike. At times, also, the distributor-shifter slide will not 
send the matrices onto the worm.” 

Answer.— We are of the opinion that your trouble is 
due to a worn box-bar point or top rails of box. To test, 
remove the upper box, place an eight-point thin space 
against the top rails and slowly raise it by the matrix 
lifter until it is up to the bar point. Observe how much 
free play is present between bar point and matrix. There 
should be a bare clearance. If you find more than this, 
remove the bar and lay the point on a hard metal surface, 
and with a hammer and punch spread the bar point out- 
ward a trifle. Before returning the bar to the box, observe 
if the lower side of the bar point is centered with the lower 
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rail of the bar. After replacing the bar, test again with a 
thin space, and when you have the proper distance between 
the bar point and rails, so that a thin space will lift freely, 
you are then ready for the next step. Loosen check-nut on 
the adjusting screw of the lifter lever and turn out on 
the screw a trifle. Send in a line of figures or other thick 
matrices. Have the distributor screws turning, and then 
turn in slowly on the adjusting screw. When the lifter 
begins to pick up matrices, stop turning on the screw and 
then tighten the check-nut. Try several lines of eight- 
point, including thick and thin characters. Next you may 
try your twelve-point. There should be no reason for any 
further alteration of the lifter adjustment. 

The following letter was received a week later: “I fol- 
lowed the advice you gave in your letter of March 25, and 
have had no trouble since, save with a few matrices that 
had been bent several times and again straightened. These, 
however, were past redemption. I think that most of my 
trouble was from the bar point. This is a Model 2, No. 169, 
and you may judge how long it has been in service. It 
had good usage before I took it, and I think it is a good 
old machine still.” 


Irregular Temperature. 


An Oklahoma operator writes: “ Am having some trou- 
ble with machine, and if you can help me out it will be 
appreciated. The trouble is a back squirt. The pot lock-up 
appears to be perfect. The machine may run along for 
half a day and not stop once, then it may bother every 
two minutes. Metal collects on the mouthpiece. I can 
clean it off and put tallow on the mouthpiece, and the 
first two or three slugs will be perfect. Then it may begin 
back-squirting on the third or fourth slug. Metal some- 
times collects on the back of the mold, and the back knife 
will not trim it off. If I set the knife on the eight-point 
mold and get it trimming good, it will bind on the ten- 
point mold. We set all our newspaper matter on the ten- 
point mold. Could the mold be warped? The machine is 
a Model K and is not two years old, and I have used the 
torch only moderately, not over fifty times in all, and that 
could not possibly cause the mold to warp. We use natural 
gas here, and the mercury governor on the machine gives 
trouble. The gas pressure varies a great deal here. The 
pressure governor does not keep it regulated. I have to 
put mercury in it every few days.” 

Answer.— It is quite possible that the irregular tem- 
perature is the cause of your back squirts. There is not 
regular heat for the mouthpiece, and when it gets chilled 
the accumulation of metal prevents the lock-up being close 
enough and a squirt is the result. The improper use of the 
torch once may have warped the mold disk. This condition 
may be determined by testing. Get the back knife so that 
it trims the slug to proper height on either mold. Then 
transpose the molds in the disk and cast a slug and meas- 
ure. The height should be identical in both cases. If you 
find that one mold binds on the knife and the other does 
not, it will be advisable, under the present circumstances, 
to set the knife to the mold that allows the disk to turn 
freely, and allow the other mold to give slugs which are a 
trifle higher than normal. This condition may be neces- 
sary until you determine definitely regarding the warping 
of the disk. In using the torch, apply it to the under side 
of the throat below the mouthpiece, and see that the flame 
does not extend as far as the edge of the mold disk; back- 
ing the machine so that the disk advances on the studs will 
give more space at this point. If you have not the regular 
gas governor (F 1000) which is proper for natural gas, 
you should install one. You state that you have to put 


mercury in it every few days. This would suggest that 
you are using the other type of governor (G 412), which 
is unsuited for natural gas that is not controlled by a 
gasometer. A still better plan will be to install one of the 
latest thermostat gas governors (F 2045). This governor 
contains no mercury; the gas control is operated by the 
expansion or contraction of two metal rods of special alloy, 
placed in the metal-pot just back of the well. One of the 
valves, which is operated by a multiplying lever and in turn 
by the expansion rod, controls the gas supply for the pot- 
mouth burner, while the other valve, operated in a similar 
manner, controls gas of the pot and throat burners. When 
these two levers are adjusted correctly, the control of gas 
supply is automatic, there being no need of a line governor 
at all. It is not a difficult operation to apply one to a 
Model K or any other machine, as a blue-print is furnished 
with the parts. 


Putting in a Pot Mouthpiece. 


An Ohio operator asked for particulars as to removing 
a pot mouthpiece and replacing it so as to avoid leak- 
ing, a trouble he encountered on a previous occasion. Our 
directions, in a general way, were as follows: (1) Start 
machine, and stop it when first elevator reaches lowest 
position. (2) Open vise to first position, raise first ele- 
vator to full height, draw out vise rest and lower vise to 
second position, allowing the left vise-locking screw to rest 
in the center of a chair. (3) Lower mold-slide handle, 
draw disk out about four inches, remove the pin from 
ejector link, take out the link and then remove mold slide. 
(4) Remove mold-disk shield and scratch a mark down- 
ward from the vent from the first jet of mouthpiece. 
(5) Place a wooden- wedge between right side of crucible 
and the right vise-locking screw stud. This will brace the 
crucible while the mouthpiece is being driven toward the 
right. (6) Place a heavy brass drift against the left end 


of the mouthpiece and drive with a fairly heavy hammer. . 


It may require a number of smart blows before the mouth- 
piece will start. When it is driven to the right about two 
inches, the wedge below it may then be driven out toward 
the left. After the mouthpiece has been removed, the 
throat may be flushed by several rapid downward strokes 
with the plunger. The metal may be caught by holding the 
metal-box beneath the front end of the crucible. After this 
is done, the seat of the mouthpiece may be wiped out and 
the hardened cement scraped from the surface where the 
mouthpiece banks. The mouthpiece, if it is to be used again, 
must be cleaned free from cement and metal. (7) Turn 
off the gas and allow pot to cool. When the crucible lips 
are cold, the mouthpiece may be prepared for refitting. 
If there appears to be any sign of a warped mouthpiece 
or crucible, it will be advisable to grind in the mouthpiece 
to furnish an even banking surface. This can be done 
by using fine emery powder and oil on the back of the 
mouthpiece, and by placing it within the lips of the crucible, 
up to full height, and rubbing with a lateral movement 
with heavy pressure. The stroke need not be over half an 
inch to insure that the ends are not rounded off. After 
this rubbing has been continued for about a quarter of an 
hour, the emery may be cleaned from the mouthpiece and 
crucible and an examination made of the abraded surface 
to determine the evenness of contact. If it appears uni- 
form, the surfaces that had oil and emery on may be 
washed with benzin to remove all traces of oil. The holes 
in the mouthpiece should be cleaned out before it is placed 
in the crucible. We have found, by testing, that the boring 
of each jet from the back with a drill a trifle larger than 
that used for the jet, will tend toward keeping them from 
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clogging. Drill from the back of the jet to within one- 
thirty-second of an inch from face of the mouthpiece, using 
a No. 30 drill. (8) Remove the nut from the left vise- 
locking screw stud and drive the stud forward one-half 
inch. This will allow the mouthpiece to be inserted with- 
out scraping the cement from its back. (9) Mix about one- 
half teaspoonful of litharge with sufficient glycerin to 
make a cement of the consistency of news ink. Coat the 
back of the mouthpiece evenly with the mixture, but avoid 
the jets. Make the coating thin and of uniform thickness. 
The wedge may be oiled and then dipped into graphite so 
that it can be driven up firmly. Place the mouthpiece 
between the lips of the crucible and avoid rubbing off the 
litharge while moving it along to match the first jet with 
the mark scribed on the crucible near the right end. When 
the sidewise position of the mouthpiece is correct, push in 
the wedge and then drive it in firmly. Before the wedge 
is driven up to its fullest extent, lay a slug or piece of 
brass rule on the face of the mouthpiece and pound it 
with the hammer to insure that it seats firmly. Finally, 
drive up wedge as tight as it can safely go. When the 
various parts are attached, and the machine is brought 
to normal position, a lock-up test may be made to deter- 
mine the accuracy of contact between the mouthpiece and 
the mold. This is done by removing the back mold wiper 
and scraping from the back of the mold, with brass rule, 
any adhering metal. Afterward coat uniformly the back 
of the mold with a thin film of red or bronze-blue ink and 
then connect up the disk slide and close vise and allow the 
cams to make a revolution. Examine the mouthpiece for 
ink marks to determine the closeness of contact. The nature 
and extent of the marks will determine what must be done. 
An even impression of ink is desired on the mouthpiece, 
as this will show that the two surfaces have a close con- 
tact which will obviate back splashes. 

After several weeks our correspondent writes, telling 
of the difficulties encountered in removing the mouthpiece, 
and the subsequent results. The letter in part reads: “I 
thank you for your prompt reply. Will explain my delay 
in answering — I was awaiting developments. All is O. K. 
As to mouthpiece, it is in now and working fine. When I 
first attempted to drive it out it was stuck so tightly — 
by rust as I afterward discovered —that it would not 
budge. The driving made it swell, thereby slightly crack- 
ing the upper lip of the crucible. As some rush work 
came in, I had to dress it down and start the machine. 
Of course the swelling caused a leak in two places—a 
stream the size of an ordinary pin. When I again had a 
chance I went after the mouthpiece. Finding it would 
not drive, I went after it with chisel and saw and got it. 
Then, after dressing and cleaning the lips of the crucible, 
I placed the mouthpiece with the litharge and glycerin. 
One of the lugs that the pot leg rested on had been broken 
off, so when I replaced the pot I had to readjust east, west, 
north and south, but we came through all right.” 


Slug Adheres to Matrix Line. 


A Wisconsin operator writes: “I am having trouble 
with the bottom of the slugs not being properly trimmed, 
and can not remedy it. Following is an explanation. This 
occurs on a thirty-em slug, when the slugs become porous 
or begin to get hot— never when the slugs are solid — 
either a twelve-point or fourteen-point slug, never on an 
eight-point or ten-point slug. One end will trim all right, 
but the other will not. The cause is not due to the back 
trimming knife, because I have it set right. Now, I have 
watched the machine very closely during a casting revolu- 
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tion and this is what I have discovered, but do not know 
how to remedy it: Just as the mold is being pulled away 
from the line, after the slug has been cast, the end of the 
slug being opposite from the keyboard pulls out of the 
mold far enough so that the back trimming knife will not 
trim it properly, but the other end will trim to type-high. 
This happens only when the slugs are hot or porous, and 
not when they are solid. If this is not clear to you, please 
let me know and I will send you a slug.” 

Answer.— The cause of this trouble appears obscure, 
but we suggest that you make observations in the following 
way: Send in a line without spacebands and stop the 
machine just when the second justification lever rises the 
second time. See how much space there is between the 
vise cap and the back screw of the first elevator. There 
should not be over one point, approximately, or, to be exact, 
one-sixty-fourth of an inch. If the space appears greater 
or less, you should reset the screw. After making this test 
and trying it out, let us hear from you further. Also tell 
us what model machine you are using, and send a slug. 
The trouble may be caused by too much space between the 
ears of the matrices and the top of the mold groove, which 
will cause the matrices to pinch the face of the slug just 
as the first-elevator roller drops off the aligning eleva- 
tion of the elevator cam. The reason that a spongy slug 
sticks more than a solid one is probably due to the rela- 
tively less adherence to walls of mold cell. When the first 
elevator is set so that there is but one-sixty-fourth of an 
inch rise at vertical alignment, there is little or no danger 
that the matrices will pinch or bind the face of the slug 
and cause it to withdraw from the mold cell. 


Risk from Careless Manner of Cleaning Plunger. 

A correspondent asks why we recommend dipping the 
plunger in a can of melted tallow before cleaning. We 
explained that dry-cleaning a plunger indoors with a brush 
causes the dislodging of lead oxid, which is ultimately 
inhaled by workers to their detriment. Careless machine 
tenders are responsible for this unsanitary method of 
plunger cleaning. 


One of a Series of Six Illustrations Used on Calendar of George 
Pulman & Sons, Ltd., The Cranford Press, London 
and Wealdst a 
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BOOSTED BY BIG BALL. 


Being the true tale of how an Alaskan editor happily 
“put one over”’ the staid “Literary Digest” 
as a co-worker in a good cause. 

Pm N order that editors and other newspaper 
4} men in the effete East who may not chance 
= to know how Alaskans can rise to an emer- 
= gency may be informed, the following letter 
=| from Editor W. F. Thompson, of the Fair- 
banks Daily News-Miner, is printed to 
7, throw light on the subject. Mr. Thompson 
~ writes to The Editor and Publisher: “ You 
want a story of the way of the newspapers in God’s Coun- 
try, where all signs fail — well, here it is. 

“This is the story of ‘freak’ work in the name of the 
Literary Digest. That is a publication you could never 
accuse of ‘ freaking,’ but a freak was worked in its name, 
without its consent or authority, and entirely without its 
knowledge, yet it is a freak all in a class by itself, as such 
a thing never happened before in the newspaper work in 
the United States. One paper started a subscription list 
for relief of the Belgians, and another paper it had never 
heard of, published 7,000 miles away from the Literary 
Digest office, grabbed cards in the game, boosted the Lit- 
erary Digest Flour Fund game, all in the name of the 
Digest and for its benefit and behoof, without an attempt 
to take any credit to itself for the work, and yesterday 
at an expense of $15 telegraphed $1,400 to the Literary 
Digest for its flour fund, as a result of two weeks’ work 
on the part of the little roughneck daily which in that 
work tore its camp’s society inside out. If one newspaper 
ever gave page after page advertising to another and 
stranger-newspaper’s cause, worked day and night for 
that cause and sent $1,400 in gold to that cause, without 
there being any way that the butt-in newspaper could gain 
name and fame therefor, and when said butt-in newspaper 
isn’t even on the exchange list of the beneficiary news- 
paper, but must pay cash for its copies of that paper, I 
never heard of it. 
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Some Ball for the Belgians. 

“Two weeks ago I noticed in the Literary Digest that 
the people of Belgium were hungry, and that the Digest 
was endeavoring to send them 20,000 barrels of flour. It 
occurred to me that there might be a printer or newswriter 
in the 7,000,000 list of starving Belgians, so I assessed the 
four boys in my shop a barrel of flour each for the Belgian 
printers, and added a barrel to it myself. The thought 
then occurred to me that as our crowd were about the least 
able to give of all this camp’s people, I might as well men- 
tion the fact to my readers that Belgium is short of food, 
and did so. This is the dull time of the year here — the 
nothing-doing days, when money is scarcer than hens’ 
teeth, but we caught the people. The women organized a 
‘ wide-open’ masquerade ball for the fund (the wide-open 
idea was our suggestion) and the scheme wasn’t an hour 
old before the women of the camp and some of the men 
were in a Kilkenny fight. The other papers took it up, but 
we played for the wide-open part of the program, and 
although when the time for the dance came it was a hard 
matter to find a woman who had the nerve to say that 
she was going or had anything to do with the dance, the 
advertising of the ‘questionable’ nature of the dance 
made it impossible to keep anybody away — they all went, 
masked, hoping to see something good (bad), and the result 
was the largest attendance ever present at any dance given 
in Alaska, and a benefit to the Literary Digest fund of 
$814.50 after all expenses were paid. Now, every woman 
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in town is glad to claim a ‘ part’ in the dance’s success. 
Our editorial regarding the dance, in the issue following 
the dance, probably you will not dare to print — although 
I do not care to have any of my high-class brainwork in 
the Iconoclast or in Elbert Hubbard’s publications, no other 
paper would dare to print them, probably. 

“ People came to the shop with potatoes, wood, shoes, 
live chickens, a hand-painted fan, and the Lord knows what 
else, and offered them for the cause of the suffering Bel- 
gians. We took everything that came along, gave the 
donors credit for their barrels of flour, and then advertised 
the stuff for sale. We got rid of everything, although the 
wood and the fan hung onto us like leeches. The wood 
was ‘black,’ having been harshly handled by forest fires, 
and you couldn’t get a man or woman to go within a mile 
of it, but we sawed it off onto the biggest corporation here 
at the last moment in the name of charity. The fan was 
a prize won by a woman at the mask ball, and it was so 
dinky looking that she wouldn’t have it as a gift, so gave 
it to us, and we put her on the list for a barrel of flour for 
it. We gave that blamed fan fully $1,000 worth of adver- 
tising. We made that fan look like a $1,000 work of art, 
and finally we sold it for $5 to a man on the creeks who 
hadn’t seen it—a woman writes us that when he opened 
the box containing the fan he went up into the air and 
hasn’t come down. 

“Raised $1,500 for Belgians.” 


“We have won for the Digest Fund nearly $1,500 in 
two weeks. We will send more when it amounts to enough 
to send. We sent it in the name of ‘ The People of Fair- 
banks District, Interior Alaska,’ for it was from them we 
took it, and there is no way the little Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner can take or accept credit for the work except as an 
illustration among newspaper men of something they might 
imitate to good advantage but which they never heard of 
being done until now — when another newspaper has a bet- 
ter game than you have in the way of publicity, boost it, 
instead of knocking it. We feel almost as good to-day over 
having been able to boost the Literary Digest’s Flour Fund 
game by nearly $1,500 as though it had been our own 
individual game, and although it hasn’t helped us any with 
the Literary Digest, which is too big to ever contain any- 
thing from our roughneck paper, and although we are not 
entirely popular with the square-guy element here since 
the big dance, we haven’t lost anything at home to speak 
of by our work for the Digest — if we have, we were might- 
ily lucky to lose it. 

(Signed) ‘“ FAIRBANKS DaAILy NeEws-MINER. 

“ (Published Where the Gold Comes From.) 

“'W. F. THOMPSON, 
“Editor, publisher, solicitor, collector, tele- 
graph editor, reporter, make-up man, galley 
boy, financier, credit man, principal stock- 
holder. 

“(This to comply with the laws enacted by Congress 
since we last heard from Congress.) ” 





THE INSPIRED COMPOSITOR. 

A story is told of a “ printer’s error ” that once caused 
consternation in a country village. An arch in the church 
had become dilapidated and a fund was started for its 
repair. Upon one occasion, so as to make the appeal more 
widely known, the rector had a notice printed regarding 
the arch fund, with the result that on the following Sun- 
day the announcement appeared in large type: 

“The collection to-day will be for the arch fiend.”— 
Woodworkers Record. 
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COST AND METHOD 




















BY BERNARD DANIELS, 


A Fair Division of the Cost. 


Scattered over the country here and there we find large 
manufacturing plants which are under managements that 
feel themselves justified in maintaining private printing- 
plants. There are possibly a few cases in which this judg- 
ment is correct, but that the proof is lacking in a majority 
of cases is certain. Therefore, it is interesting to find such 
a concern that really wants to know just what its printing 
is costing and to charge it to the right department. 

Such a letter as follows would usually receive a private 
answer, but in this case we feel that there is sufficient 
material to prove valuable to a number of our readers 
in other than private plants. We give only extracts 
from this letter sufficient to make the points distinct and 
understandable: 

In our private printing-plant, consisting of three Gordons, one cylin- 
der press, which will take a 25 by 38 inch sheet, power cutter, stitcher, 
complete modern equipment with necessary type, cases, stands, ete., and 
employing four men, four boys and two girls in turning out a variety 
of work, charging the work to departments and branches, most of the 
charges being to four separate branches, we are confronted with the 
question as to whether or not it is worth while to keep an accurate cost 
system. That is, whether it is worth while to have each worker use a 
time-eard, keeping track of his time, turning the same in each day, and 
having this time taken off and figured in on the entire job when the 
job is completed, in order to arrive at the cost, covering the expenses 
of the department and leaving a slight profit. 

Now the question is, Is it worth while to go to this trouble and 
expense when we do not sell any of our products outside our own organ- 
ization? Could not the foreman of the department estimate the cost 
of each job without having anybody keep any time of it, and then use 
that estimated cost for charging out to the various branches ? 

If, under either system, the department shows either a profit or a 
loss at the end of a six-month period, this profit or loss would be pro- 
rated among the four branches to which the printed product is sold, in 
accordance with the amount of their sales during the same period. In 
this respect, you see, this department does not need to worry as the 
ordinary printer would if he has a loss. If the product is sold too cheap 
and there is a loss, the buyers pay for it in another way, by standing 
their pro rata share of the loss, as explained above. 


The problem that puzzles this writer is the same that 
every printer in the land is trying to dodge in one way or 
another. Placed in plain language, it is: ‘“‘ Does it pay 
to know the exact cost of everything entering into the 
sale of your product, or is it better to guess and let the 
margin go to profit and loss?” In this case there is another 
part of the business that in a manner looks upon the print- 
ing as a raw material or an auxiliary which need not be 
accurately priced because the other things are making the 
money. This sounds familiar because it is exactly the plea 
the printer always makes for excusing a low price or badly 
prepared estimate: ‘“ The other jobs will pay, and this is 
only a leader or a filler.” 

No matter where a printing-plant may be located, or 
what part of a business it may be, it should have its cost 
system, and each customer or department should be charged 
with the actual value of the work produced for it. We are 


glad to note right here that this plant proposes to give the 
printing department a slight profit. 

If I were running one of its branches I should certainly 
insist that the printing department put in the Standard 
cost system and charge my branch according to actual rec- 
ords rather than by a guess of the foreman and a prorating 
of the loss at the end of the year or season. If my branch 
made more sales on less printing, I should not want that 
excess cost charged against me on the basis of sales either. 
This will show the injustice of such a method of charging 
or crediting. 

Without a time system of some kind, and a record of 
production, it would not be possible for the foreman to even 
approximately price all the work done, while with a simple 
form of the Standard system he could accurately price 
every single job and satisfy all the branch managers in a 
manner to keep peace in the family. 

As to the cost of the clerical work: A bright girl could 
do all the cost-system work required in such a plant in 
about an hour to an hour and a half a day, and possibly 
one full day at the end of the month for making out the 
monthly report and figuring the average hour-costs. 

So our advice to our correspondent would be to install 
the cost system at once, first getting rid of the idea that 
the red tape and clerical work need to be excessive. If it 
is, it is the fault of the man in charge. Would he think of 
running his main business without a carefully arranged 
cost and selling system? Then why a small department, 
which can greatly increase or diminish his selling costs 
according to the manner in which it is handled. Printing 
in such a plant is either one of the greatest producers or a 
big sinkhole for dollars in bunches, and the cost system will 
point out many places where savings can be made. 

To the printer with a plant about the same size, or even 
smaller, we say: “ There are instances where a plant of 
this size has been able to cut its costs from fifteen to twenty 
per cent by stopping the leaks brought to light by the cost 
system. There are others where an increase of production 
of ten per cent, through the elimination of friction and lost 
motion, followed within six months after the cost system 
got to working. 

Without a cost system there is nothing to tell whether 
the best is being done on each machine; without records 
there is no way to tell whether the job was done in the most 
economical way and no way to make provision for doing it 
better next time. 

Perhaps we have given this too much space, but we feel 
that it is because the private printing-plant does not have 
a cost system that it becomes an expense and burden to the 
house owning it and sooner or later produces in the minds 
of those in control a very hazy idea of the value of printing 
and a suspicion of all printing prices, including those of 
their own printing department. 
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Every printing plant or department employing more 
than two people should have a cost system and insist on its 
being regularly kept up. 


What Should a Salesman Produce? 


The above question is one that has worried employers 
and salesmen for years, and it is difficult to lay down any 
rule that will satisfy even a majority of the parties inter- 
ested, though we may have positive opinions as to what 
is a just division of the spoils of the business war. 

The question is brought up at this time by the following 
letter from one of our readers: 

Will you please advise how much business a printing salesman should 
do, based upon salary paid, assuming a profit of twenty per cent net 
is obtained? Salary $1,500, $2,000, $2,500, $3,000. 

Perhaps it will be better understood by most of those 
interested if we reverse the proposition and put it in this 
manner: “ How much salary or commission should a sales- 
man receive, based on the amount of value he produces for 
his house? ” 

Stated in this way it becomes a matter of careful cal- 
culation by the cost clerk and a part of the regular cost 
of doing business, and, as such, amenable to the usual rules 
of cost-keeping. Therefore, the first thing to do is to find 
out what the normal hour-cost of the salesman is and in 
what proportion it is to be distributed over the output of 
the plant with which he comes into contact. Where the 
selling department of the business is kept by the cost sys- 
tem as a separate department, and the record of each man’s 
orders kept by the accounting department with the actual 
profit made on each, it is an easy matter to decide upon the 
proper salary or other payment to the salesman; but where 
this is not done it is necessary to collate from the records 
the items that create the cost of selling and to prorate them 
over the amount of business done to ascertain how much 
more than his actual salary or commission the salesman 
costs. 

We frequently hear of the engagement of salesmen on 
a basis of such and such per cent of the value of their 
orders, meaning the selling price of those orders, irrespec- 
tive as to whether they paid a profit of ten or twenty per 
cent. Our correspondent states that he assumes a profit 
of twenty per cent net. This would be all right if possible, 
but under present business conditions the plant that is 
making a net profit of twenty per cent on its sales is so 
scarce that we may almost say it does not exist. The basis 
of all the price-lists that have been issued by the printers’ 
organizations all over the country is a maximum of twenty- 
five per cent added to labor, and somewhat less to stock, 
according to quantity, and the net result is about eighteen 
per cent net profit if all the output is sold at these list 
prices; but we all know that a large amount of it is not 
even estimated at such prices and that unfortunately we 
are most of us in the habit of estimating close, to say the 
least. 

The first thought that strikes us then is that the sales 
cost should be based on something else than the total sales, 
and the fairest proposition for all concerned would be that 
the compensation of the salesman should be in some manner 
based on the amount of profit he produced. 

For instance, suppose that salesman “ A” brings in a 
total of $20,000 of business in the year and receives a salary 
of $1,500; his sales cost an average of seven and a half 
per cent of the face of the bills, and if the house is mak- 
ing an average of eighteen per cent it leaves only a net 
profit of ten and a half per cent. Now if this salesman has 
taken a portion of his business at five per cent less than 
normal in order to get his quota, he has cut the house 


profit in half and is really making more than the firm on 
this cut-price business. 

Again, suppose salesman “ B”’ is selling on commission 
based on the profits, and is informed just what it will cost 
to produce each job and told that his share will be one- 
third of the profit made on that job. He may sell $20,000 
a year and yet would not receive more than $1,200 as his 
share if he sold at list prices, and less if he did any cutting; 
but the probabilities are that he would sell this business 
higher than list price in many cases because he is inter- 
ested in the ultimate profit, and that his total sales of the 
same amount of business that “ A ” sold for $20,000 will be 
$21,000, and that he will get his share of the profit and 
earn as much or more than “ A.” Naturally he will avoid 
the buyers who are noted for buying on price and will 
gradually build up a business that will be far more desira- 
ble. If he were paid at the same rate as “A” he would 
make more, but it would not be a fair division for the firm 
unless he also shared the unavoidable occasional losses 
through misunderstanding of the specifications or other 
errors. 

The actual cost of a salesman is his salary or commis- 
sion, the advertising necessary to introduce him (not all 
the advertising the house may see fit to send out, but that 
which is particularly to help him personally), the postage 
and clerical help he will need, the cost of dummies and 
sketches that he will suggest that do not materialize into 
orders, and the cost of supervision by the head of the house 
or his deputy, to which must be added his traveling expenses 
if he does other than local work. These items will vary 
not only with the salesman, but also with the house he is 
representing, some houses requiring their men to make a 
much more expensive show than others. 

Here is a little table that will give some idea of this cost: 






































| | | 
* * | * 

CO ere $1,250.00} $1,500.00) $2,000.00! $2,500. 00) $3,000.00} $3,500.00 
Advertising...... 250.00 300.00 400.00! 500.00) 600.00 700.C0 
Postage and Cor- 

respondence... . 100.00 125.00 150.00 175.00) 175.00 175.00 
Car Fare and En- | 

tertainment.... 200.00 250.00 300.00 350.00! 450.00 500.00 
Errors and Allow- 

ee 75.00 100.00 100.00) 125.€0) 125.00 150.C0 
Dummies, etc... . 150.00 200.00| 250.00 300.00} 300.00 325.00 
Overhead or | | | 

Supervision... . 300.00} 350.00) 400.00} 450.00; 500.00 550.00 
Total Cost Getting | 

Business ...... $2,325.00) $2,825.00} $3,600.00) $4,400.00) $5,150.00) $5,800.00 
Dbl. Salary...... 2,500.00; 3,000.00) 4,000.00; 5,000.0C; 6,000.00} 7,000.00 
Amount of 15%! | | 

Profit needed...| $4,825.00) $5,825.00) $7,600.00) $9,400.00) $11,150.00} $12,800.00 
Business . to get} | 

this amount...| 32,000.00; 39,000.00) 51,000.00) 62,000.00) 74,000.00) 85,500.00 
Wages, cost %... 3.9 BR> | 3.92 4.038 | 4.05 4.21 
Total cost %.....| 7.26 7.24 | 7.06 7.09 | 6.96 6.76 
Net profit %...... 8.74 | 7.76 | 7.94 | 7.91 8.04 | 8.24 





The calculations in this table were made by the sales 
manager of a large plant for guidance in keeping track of 
his sales cost, and the columns which have an asterisk (*) 
at the top are practically records of actual experience 
with the amounts evened up for convenience in calculating. 
The other three columns are averaged from the former. 

It will be noted that in this case some items are carried 
to the cost of the sales department which you will say 
are included in the general-expense column in your plant 
because you do not keep the sales department as a sep- 
arate department. Nevertheless, the study of this will 
repay you and may lead you to appreciate the value of 
keeping this department separate and adding in your esti- 
mate or your charge the proper amount for selling on those 
jobs that are actually sold by the salesman. 

Below is another calculation based on wages only, and 
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on the allowing to the salesman one-third the net profit 
on all the work he handles. This table shows just what 
amount he would have to bring in at various percentages 
of gross profit to earn his salary as given at the top of the 
columns and leave the house a net profit of two-thirds the 
total percentage of profit on the selling price as named in 
the first column: 








Salaries....... .| $1,250.00 $1,500.00 


| 
| | 
Business ( 15°. 1 $25,000.00} $30.000 00| $40,000.00. 
to allow } 20%.) 18,750.00} 22,500.00} 30,000.00 
paying } 25%.| 15,000.00; 18,000.00} 24,000.00 
above at {3339 | 11,250.00] 13,500.00} 18,000.00 
| 


$2,000.00) $2,500.00! $3,000.00) $3,500.00 
| 





$50,000.00) $60,000. 00) $70,000.00 
37,500.00} 45,000.00) 52,500.00 
30,000.00} 36,000.00} 42,000.00 
sisasts 27,000.00) 31,500.00 





In using this table with a standard cost system, all the 
cost of the selling department, including salesman’s salary, 
is carried in the general-expense column unless you want 
to keep it separate for the purpose of keeping tab on the 
increase or decrease of the individual items forming it. 

The proper amount to give the desired profit must be 
added to the ascertained cost of each job or the hour-costs 
figured out to contain it. We prefer the former method 
for the reason that there are many occasions when it is 
desirable to increase the profit beyond the usual minimum, 
and because the cost figure and added profit show the sales- 
man just where his share of the proceeds begins and thus 
saves any special accounting of the individual job and 
possible misunderstandings. 

This table placed in the hands of the salesman would 
undoubtedly result in an increase in the amount of profit 
asked when he sees that he can make just as much for 
himself on $15,000 of business at twenty-five per cent as 
he can on $25,000 of business at fifteen per cent. It would 
also assist in making him understand that the low percent- 
age of commission would be his own fault and an evi- 
dence that he was either with the wrong house or needed 
a gingering up in his sales methods. 


While He Waits. 


The cobbler has a sign in his window which says, 
“Repairs while you wait,” and if you are very patient 
you may get them before sacrificing your mental equilib- 
rium; but usually he does not let you watch him make the 
repairs; there is some screen or curtain or back room 
where the work is hidden from your too close criticism. 
And this is all right and proper. Some of them have the 
finishing machinery and apparatus out front, but if so 
there is usually a counter or barrier of some kind to keep 
you from getting too close. 

It would almost seem as if some printers were trying 
to emulate the cobbler in giving “‘ estimates while you wait.” 
But they are really dropping far below the cobbler, because 
estimating on prospective work is something quite different 
from doing a simple piece of manual work of low grade, 
for the estimate carries with it a much greater risk than 
the dollar repair job which the cobbler did not estimate on 
but sold at list price. ‘He has his fixed prices, and you pay 
them or you do not get the work. 

If you can make a price-list and sell from that over the 
counter, do it by all means, for a price-list creates confi- 
dence in the mind of the customer and prevents mistakes 
on your part. 

But do not make estimates while the customer waits 
unless you can get where he can not look over your shoulder 
and get wise to all the details. Few printers can make an 
estimate while the customer looks at them and maintain 
their mental equilibrium, and still fewer have the courage 
to invite the customer to sit down outside while they step 
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into the private office and make the figures. Therefore, do 
not attempt to make “ estimates while the customer waits.” 

Remember that the only mistakes in estimating that 
really interest you are those where you leave out some- 
thing or price something too low, and the cost of these 
always comes out of the profit. The work costs just the 
same as if you had included them at the right price, for 
the labor and the material has to be paid for whether you 
included all or half of it in the estimate. If you have made 
an error on the high side you simply do not get the order, 
so there is no chance for your errors to balance each other 
up and average. The advantage is all on one side — the 
customer’s side. 

No wise man will attempt to play a one-sided, dead- 
sure-thing game with the man who has the big end. Why 
should the printer be the fool? 


How Much? 


These two words are what keeps the estimator as a nec- 
essary fixture of every printing-plant, and are also—or 
should be—-the danger signal that puts every one in a 
printing-office on his guard to prevent a wrong answer. 
The asking of “ How much?” should act almost as the wav- 
ing of a red flag or a red lantern by the switch tender and 
cause the engineer who has the inquiry in charge to slow 
down until the assurance is given that the danger is past. 
That it does sometimes do so is evidenced by the inquiries 
that reach this department of THE INLAND PRINTER, of 
which the following is typical: 

We are sending you herewith a little folder, which we would like very 
much to have you estimate for us. Would like to have you tell us what 
this job is worth in one, two, three, and five thousand lots, and what it 
should be worth in the same lots with the name of the customer changed 
on both sides. The stock to be 25 by 38, 80-pound, 7-cent enamel. 


The estimate called for in reply to this letter we are giv- 
ing in full because it illustrates the detail with which such 
estimates should be made, and gives us the chance to call 
attention to one point in the request that is indefinite 
enough to cause a dispute between the printer and his cus- 
tomer should they understand it differently. 

First, we will give the estimate, as follows: 

Stock : 1M. 2M. 
1,000, 135 sheets; 2,000, 260 sheets ; ) $ 1.51 
3,000, 400 sheets ; 5,000, 650 sheets { re 
Add 10 per cent for handling 
Cutting stock before printing 
Composition: 
8 hours, at $1.50 
Lock-up, 14 hour, at $1.50.........000. 
Make-ready : 
2 pages, 4 hours, at $1.65, 
cylinder 
Running: 
1,000 per hour 
Ink: 
At 75 cents per pound (half-tone ink).. 
Binding: 
Hand fold, at 40 cents per hour é -60 1.50 
Change in name, front and back 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Packing and delivering 4 60 -70 -90 


on pony 





$29.90 
7.48 


PEO CORE oo. ai io sia cic ciaiclsinsiviare tine ereieie $26.06 $34.03 $41.40 


Add 25 per cent for profit 





Sell at $37.38 


This tells the customer what the job would cost in each 
of the quantities asked for with one change of name in each 
lot, and is made the way that many (perhaps most) good 
estimators would make it under ordinary conditions; yet 
it does not answer all possible demands that the customer 
may make, and would require some figuring on the part 
of the salesman to make a quotation on “‘ How much if there 
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is no change?” Or on, “ How much if we take 5,000 with 
a change on each 1,000, or on each 500?” 

Had we made this estimate as below, it would have been 
possible to give the customer any such quotation he might 
ask for by means of a simple sum in addition, or, in fact, 
to so word the letter of quotation that he would not ask 
such questions: 

The job consists of a circular 18% by 6% inches, printed 
on both sides on medium grade white-coated book-paper, 
25 by 38, 80-pound, and folded once, with the possibility 
that there may be a change of agent’s name on both sides 


(two lines on each): 
One Additional 














Stock: Thousand. Thousand. 
135 sheets one thousand, 125 additional thousand.$ 1.51 $1.40 
Add 10 per cent for handling.................... 15 14 
PTT ree 25 10 

Composition : 

PEN AE PEO onk oe ees wks bes eSSsksesousweneds 12.00 
cipemen, 2 Seer: BE BULB .6 osc csccnvcensvcess -50 

Make-ready : 

2 pages, 4 hours, pony cylinder, at $1.65.......... 6.60 

Running: 

Spee ee I Ae Oc 6 os 6654 Sow hdd aKa Sedu renee 1.65 1.65 
Sees Gale Ur OD Ns vo. o nov. cce ee vewsscnecues -60 25 

Binding: 

Hand fold, at 40 cents an hour.................. 30 -30 
PICKING BO GAIWETING, «0... 6.00i05ccccccccceccees 50 10 
MEE: Kctarsicenterecbehaseensdacsnense $24.06 $3.94 

AGA 2S Her BOR Tor DIOR. os sve cc seks cass cesseens 6.01 .99 

DE co cee chess enc eeheeencreeess Sibaseeneae $30.07 $4.93 


The change of name would consist of the following 
items: Setting the type for the change, the alteration of 
the form, and the cost of holding the press while the change 
was made, and would figure as follows: 








I, Fi Ne I onc isc cdccwcccdrcsedcckscsscdcenane $0.75 
eee Sn le OE SEE oboe bac besub sakes ewes wesnee enon 38 
Press time for change and patching up, % hour, at $1.65........... .83 
Se Sl I NIE ainvcdaccaceescheceeesnenstwhiseavsnees aan $1.96 
Re NE kc inch beh sec keebs Bus ceeds aeeevuneeetoe -49 
$2.45 


Now we are prepared to write our customer a quotation 
for his work as he wants it and in such a way that he can 
not “ queer” our figures by changing his mind regarding 
the way he wants those imprints changed. We would send 
a letter something like this: 

We are pleased to quote on your circulars as per request: 

One thousand copies of circular, 18% by 6%, printed in black ink on 
both sides of sheet, using 25 by 38, 80-pound enameled paper, and folded 
one fold, $30. 

Each additional thousand ordered at same time, $5. 

If you desire the names of the agents changed on both sides of the 
sheet, there will be an extra charge of $2.50 for each change of name. 

Such a letter will be readily understood by any business 
man and will be so straightforward that he will know just 
what he is going to get. He can have one thousand with 
two changes, or five thousand with one change, or three 
thousand with no change, or any other possible combina- 
tion, and the price is plainly stated in the original bid. 

If our estimators were always as careful to plainly dis- 
sect their prices it would soon be evident in the respect that 
would be accorded the printer and his prices. One of the 
greatest complaints that reaches us from the buyer is the 
difficulty of understanding the estimate of the printer and 
the suspicion that there is a catch in it somewhere. 

There is also another side to this, and that is that the 
customer ought to know pretty nearly what it is he wants 
to buy before asking that a price be figured out. It is dif- 
ferent with shelf goods that are sold by price-list and the 
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quoting on which only means the consulting of the price- 
book and writing of a letter. Estimates cost, conserva- 
tively, about one-quarter of one per cent on the average. 


Going Some, But Still a Long Way from Home. 


It always gives us pleasure to record the advance of 
some fellow printer who has started out to conduct his busi- 
ness along rational and logical lines and endeavors to get a 
fair profit for his work, and we are only too glad to be 
able to point out to him how he may make still greater 
progress in the putting of his business on a known paying 
basis through the lessons his cost system is teaching him. 

The following letter and request from a printer who has 
partially learned the lesson affords us a good text to preach 
from to others while helping him: 

Enclosed you will find a sample of work, also summary sheet on the 
job showing our cost to be $2.93 and to sell at $3.66, that is ten per cent 
added to stock and twenty-five per cent to labor. 

Before the installation of a cost system in this plant more than a year 
ago, this job, the same in every way, was turned out, selling at $2.50 
(cost unknown). 

Will you please give an estimate on this according tov the way you 
see it, and comment upon the efficiency and accuracy of our system 
regarding this job. 

The job referred to is an order blank for school books, 
printed in black ink on one side of a sheet 11 by 8% inches, 
and consists of about five lines of type as a heading full 
across the sheet, a rule form with a one-line box heading 
and two lines of one word each and some leaders for 
signatures. 

As our correspondent tells his own story so clearly, we 
are going to give the figures from his job ticket, which he 
sends, first, and call attention to what we consider as omis- 
sions in it. Then follow with our own estimate made upon 
the same basis that we should figure it were we trying to 
secure the order in Chicago. 

Here are the figures from his job record: 





Stock : Cost. Sell. 
125 sheets, 17 by 22, 20-pound Raccoon Flat, at 10 cents a 
eee Eye Te eT eT er eT eee $0.50 $0.55 
Composition : 
Rey eS ME, A UD oS ane hn aos shen eau psu 1.00 1.25 
PERRIS, 25 MOU, OE DIO s os os 5.5.45 50 sos ewe eed eeh eeas -40 50 
Presswork : 
ee Ce SP OEE conc anaesneo eda s awe naweaskeae eens 82 1.03 
NE aes babe AR CANCE SNe SS ENN SSW Aken Sees -05 10 
Cutting: 
SOR EL EG hos s Sekar dou ckunissbewsaass ws oee@es -18 28 
DUH a. Gu nhos a savas eae es be ONS 6 he OEE eco hepa GaSunemEteD aoe 


Apparently, without analysis, this affords our corre- 
spondent a reasonable profit on his work, and it is, by his 
own admission, much more than he got for the job before, 
when it undoubtedly cost just as much. 

But let us consider what he has omitted, to say nothing 
of-the fact that his composition hours, both hand and 
machine, are priced too low. In the first place, he has 
allowed himself only ten per cent on what he puts down 
as the cost of the stock, which would cover the cost of han- 
dling if his stock was right, but will allow nothing for 
profit on the stock. In fact, however, he can not get 500 
perfect copies of a job out of 125 sheets of stock when the 
job cuts four-out as this one does. His make-ready will 
take one or two pieces, most probably about four; his press 
O. K. will require another; and he will need a couple of 
perfect copies for his file in case the job should be ordered 
as a repeat and no copy sent. This accounts for two full 
sheets of stock; then his feeders will be no more perfect 
than the average and will spoil several sheets in running 
the job; besides which the bottom sheet in cutting and the 
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top sheet in finally jogging up the work will be soiled. 
Altogether this gives us about five full sheets or twenty 
small ones needed to produce full count; therefore, another 
half-quire should have been charged to the job. We will 
pass the other items as correct according to his own cost 
system, as the press and cutting-machine costs appear to 
be nearly correct. Now we come to the wind-up. It surely 
cost something to jog up the sheets, count them to see that 
full count was given, wrap them up and tie or seal the 
package, and deliver the same to the customer, yet there 
is no mention of any of these items or charge for them. 
This latter is where many printers are throwing away the 
time of a boy or a man without any thought that it costs 
money and that the customer should pay for the service. 
Had all these items been included, the price of this job 
would have been at least fifty cents higher, and the printer 
that much richer, as he paid for them even if he did not 
charge them. 

Now, let us see how this job would show up according 
to the ideas of our estimator. The first thing that he says 
is that the job should be all hand-set, as there is no possi- 
bility of economically handling a half-dozen wide lines on a 
machine, and that as there are two sizes of type in it the 
time given must be wrong. 

Here is how he gets at it: 








Stock : Cost 
4% quires of 17 by 22, 20-pound Raccoon, at 10 cents............ $0.45 
rs Oe HI ies < ch 21 ag a Pe 15 
Rranauing Steck: 10 Per CONE ..c. ok 5 sinc esses occa hc acseecewe eee -05 

Composition: 

Doe RIE USE) eo BE ic 1 | A 1.80 
Lock-up for press, 1<6 hour; at $120 os.6.6o6.caiscse sess s eecacigceies -20 

Presswork : 

Make-ready, 10 by 15 press, %& hour, at 80 cents...........0.005 40 
Running 500 impressions, % hour, at 80 cents............0.0005 -40 
MR aca sa:eisreic elas atic oreo aia mais oiare ie erates ais srecreiecereinibiecediolele cic anais nee 05 

Bindery and Shipping: 

Cutting stock before printing, 1-6 hour, at $1.08..............5- 18 
WV Se Rea a ENS NN IIE So) 0 oy 5050 wis wie 's isis a ated wlecaieisl ee Sisto Sesieiw are 85 
MERE ROSE GE SOU 5 5:50 joie 4.4.5 0 wid sviois esc o-s ine wala wieenouweaeeae $4.03 

pe re er errr rn 1.01 

NSE sofa aa hvu pia ters Se wha co sa dare is las oR IG AN Tate eee elOtOS Oe $5.04 


This shows the real value of the job to be $5 or more, 
for we have purposely reduced the composing-room hour- 
cost to what we considered our correspondent will find his 
when he gets right down to brass tacks with his cost system 
and includes all the charges that ought to be included, such 
as interest and depreciation or replacement, or possibly 
rearranges some of his factors, as his cutting cost is about 
5 cents high and his job press a few cents high for his 
locality. Had we used the full Chicago rate for the com- 
position, the price would have been 56 cents higher, or $5.60 
for the job. 

Of course he will claim that, being in a smaller place, 
his cost is not and should not be so high, but he will find 
upon careful comparison that the greatest difference would 
be under fifteen per cent, and that would make the job 
worth $4.75 in his town. 

Our correspondent also sends samples of his time ticket 
and job ticket, the former so arranged that the work- 
man can keep his whole day’s time on the one ticket, no 
matter whether he works in one department or six. It is 
a good ticket, though rather large, being 10 by 14 inches in 
size. His job ticket is well arranged for a small plant, 
gives ample room for the handling of the newspaper as a 
job, and we should be glad to reproduce it for the benefit 
of our readers but for the fact that it is printed on a cherry- 
colored paper. 
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The system of timekeeping and charging used by our 
correspondent is very good, and if he will look carefully 
after the little items that seem too small for his men to 
keep separate on their time tickets, such as wrapping and 
delivery, he will be richer at the end of his next year of 
cost-keeping, and the difference will be split up so among 
his customers that they will not feel it and possibly not 
notice it. 


Figuring the Cost of Paper. 


This is the item in estimating that seems to give the 
printer the most trouble, and the point where more than 
fifty per cent of the errors occur. In dividing his paper 
into reams and quires he seems to get bewildered and either 
double or halve it. This, we think, is sufficient justifica- 
tion for giving two short-cut methods which figure the cost 
direct from the number of sheets. 

The first seems to us the simplest and easiest to under- 
stand, and is as follows: 

Find the number of full sheets required and the price 
by the ream. Divide the ream price by 5 and multiply the 
number of sheets by the quotient, point off four decimal 
places, and the result will be the cost of the paper in dol- 
lars and cents. 

To illustrate: Four thousand booklets require 4,075 
sheets of paper, 25 by 38, 60-pound, at 6 cents a pound. 
What is the price of the paper? 





4075 sheets 60 
2 06 
8150 5)3.60 price by the ream 


28525 


72 





$29.8400 price 


This shows the price to be $29.34. 

The second method is to double the number of whole 
sheets required and multiply the sum by the price per ream, 
pointing off five decimal places. Using the same example, 
this figures out in this manner: 





4075 sheets 60 
4075 -06 
8150 $3.60 price per ream 


3.60 per ream 
489000 
24450 





$29.34000 price 


If you have another equally good method of figuring, 
these may prove useful to you, as it is always wise to check 
up your paper calculations by two methods — that is, to 
figure one way and check up by another — as it prevents 
error more efficiently than checking up the same way that 
you originally figured. 





DISILLUSIONED. 


A short time ago a servant living in Yorkshire gave 
notice to leave her situation, informing her mistress that 
she was about to be married. 

As the time drew near for leaving, she addressed her 
mistress thus: 

“ Please, mum, have you got a girl yet?” 

“No, Bridget. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because, if you haven’t, I should like to stay.” 

“Why, I thought you were going to marry the sweep 

“Oh, yes, mum,” replied Bridget, hesitatingly. “ But 
when I saw him after ’is face was washed I felt I could not 
love ’im.— Tit-Bits. 


9 
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HOW WE GOT OUR ALPHABET. 
NO. IX.— THE ENGLISH ALPHABETS. 


BY WALLACE RICE. 


bet in English; so far as forms go we 
have six. Our capital or majuscule let- 


re | O far as letters go we have only one alpha- 
: 


Ir = ters, generally speaking, are traceable to 
[r= '-| the lapidary forms in use in Rome in the 
ES “| fifth century before Christ with little or 

no change. Two directly opposite causes 

may operate to keep a signary so long 
unchanged: either its use by a small people remote from 
the whirl of civilization, or, as with us, its use over an 
enormous territory. These capitals form the first of our 
English alphabets, and are the ancestors, more or less 
remote, of the other five. Small capitals are their little 
brothers, invented by Aldus Manutius and used for the 
first time in his edition of Virgil, printed at Venice in 1501. 
Italic capitals are their children, invented by French type- 
founders during the sixteenth century, the only difference 
being their forward slant. 

The Latin alphabet had only twenty-three letters, and 
the only change we have made in it is by adding the W 
and differentiating I and V, which were both vowel and 
consonant in Latin, into consonantal J from vowel I, and 
vowel U from consonantal V. The Anglo-Saxon letters 
suffered an eclipse from the Norman conquest in 1066, 
and with them went the old Wen rune which was used for 
W. In its stead was written at first VU, soon after fol- 
lowed either by VV and UU. Being a simple sound, the 
two Vees were interlaced as a ligature or digraph. In 
certain forms of the Italic minuscule the V and U can still 
be distinctly traced, just as in the earliest type-forms the 
two Vees are interlaced. The J was not set apart from I 
and the U from V until 1630 in England, and the refusal 
to separate them persisted until 1822, when an English 
dictionary showed but twenty-four letters. In some classi- 
cal dictionaries published in English the separation has 
not yet been made. 

With these slight exceptions the three capital alpha- 
bets, Roman, small capitals, and Italic capitals, could be 
read with as much ease by the Latins of twenty-four hun- 
dred years ago as by ourselves. But with the minuscules 
they would have more difficulty, for these have been 
evolved through the centuries from two quite different 
forms of Latin writing. One of these, used for books. and 
important manuscripts, is called uncial, from the Latin 
word signifying inch, though the characters so termed were 
seldom tall enough to justify the word. The other, used in 
the affairs of every-day life and on papyrus as distin- 
guished from parchment, was styled cursive, running, just 
as we still speak of a running hand for our script. 

As the names indicate, the uncial was more dignified 
and preserved more of the characteristics of the original 
capitals, while the cursive took on forms which repeatedly 
through history have shown a tendency to degradation 
amounting to illegibility. The principle of least resistance 
is always at work, as may be noted in handwriting of more 
than one of our friends at this moment. The letter a, for 
example, retains few of the marks of its origin in A. It is 
found in the cursive of the Pompeian money-lender’s note- 
books, and it also appears in late Roman uncials. The b, 
in which the upper loop of B is lacking, is purely a cursive 
letter of great antiquity, transmitted from Gaul to Ireland 
in the fifth century, and from Ireland to England in the 


capital, and the minuscule and small capital are hardly to be 
told apart in our present type. 

In d there is a maximum of change, the stem of D being 
prolonged and the curve shifted to its right from the left 
seventh. Small c, on the other hand, is merely a smaller 
side. It came about through the cursive writing of the 
letter with a single stroke, as our script capital letter is 
now written, with a consequent tendency to prolong the 
curve upward past the stem, though at first the stroke was 
horizontal. Julius Cesar is said to have used this form of 
the character instead of a. A similar form, closely resem- 
bling the Greek minuscule Delta, is still used in our hand- 
writing. From the same causes arises the form of E which 
looks like a 3 reversed. A shape like it, in which the three 
sides and two right angles of E have been reduced to a 
single curve, is found in early Roman uncials, and by a 
mere joining of the crossbar with the upper point of this 
curve our present e was made as far back as the third cen- 
tury after Christ. 

The f is an old Roman cursive which crept into uncials 
in the fourth century of our era, and the present script 
form we use, which looks more like a derivative from B 
with its double loops, is found in Gallican cursive. With- 
out the intermediate uncial and cursive shapes it would be 
difficult to trace the evolution of G into g. This begins with 
an elongation of the bar of the capital into a character like 
a 5 upside down, followed after years by the Irish form, 
which straightens the upper curve, and waves the exagger- 
ated bar downward like an §. The Anglo-Saxons joined 
the lower curve into its present loop, and by the ninth cen- 
tury the older straight line at the top was also looped, a 
relic of it remaining in the little kern above the upper loop. 
An ancient Roman cursive and later uncial sign is h, in 
which half of the right perpendicular member has disap- 
peared to enable it to be formed with a single stroke. 

From quite another cause comes the dot over the i. 
In Latin iu and ui are frequently found, and ii is far from 
uncommon. The undotted form is very old, and its use with 
u or when doubled led to confusion. In consequence, the 
writers of the eleventh century marked the i with a grave 
accent, but only where it could be confounded, much as 
newspaper writers to-day overscore an n and underscore 
au, or as German script requires a mark above the u to 
prevent its being mistaken for an n. Manifestly the first 
typemakers had either to have two forms of the letter or 
take one which always differentiated itself; after trying 
the first method for a number of years they chose the sec- 
ond, the accent reducing itself to a dot in the process in 
Roman, though it still persists in black-letter. The capital 
J is taken, in reversal of the usual process, from the small 
letter, which was originally an initial form of i and undot- 
ted like it. The dot over j is proof that the letter was 
incorporated into our alphabet after the dot was placed over 
the i, for it is not of the least service now. 

The upward rise of the k stem is not found earlier than 
the twelfth century, and then first in Lombardy; little 
used in Latin, it demanded little change. Our I is an old 
Roman cursive, and to the same source both m and n are 
traced; the angles of the two last turning readily to curves 
to permit their transcription without taking pen from 
paper. O is so manifestly itself in every sort of writing 
that its lack of change in everything but size in capitals or 
small letters requires no explanation. The p is found in 
both uncials and cursives, and so is the q; their forms 
explain themselves. But r, with its loss of both the upper 
curve and the lower tailing line, has suffered almost the 
extreme of change from very ancient times, this form being 
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an old Roman cursive; the widely differing shape it bears 
in script, on the other hand, goes back to the uncials. 

Uncial, too, is the usual form s, showing the distinctive 
double curve of the capital letter. Precisely the difficulty 
of this straightened it in the cursive writing on papyrus to 
the old-fashioned f-like letter, the precursor of which is in 
both Irish and Anglo-Saxon minuscule. The present script 
form is comparatively modern, being taken from black- 
letter. A curious relic of its origin persists in t, showing 
the difficulty with which inherited characteristics are cast 
off in alphabets. The old minuscule was a flat upper bar 
from which hung a c-shaped curve, and it was made, as a 
moment’s practice will prove, by writing the bar first from 
left to right and curving back the rest of the letter. This 
custom remained when the lower curve was partially 
straightened and its top allowed to appear above the cross- 
bar, and the evidence of it lies in the rounded aspect of the 
line to the left of and above the bar to-day. The Italic let- 
ter, contrariwise, shows by the cleanness of the stroke that 
the t was duly crossed after the rest of the characters had 
been written, which corresponds with the known origin of 
Italic. It was first used, as small capitals were, in the 
octavo Virgil of Aldus, printed in Venice in 1501, and was 
dedicated to the Italian people, having been modeled upon 
the handwriting of Petrarch. The French gave more slant 
to the Venetian minuscules, and themselves designed the 
capitals for it, Aldus having used a straight letter for this 
purpose. 

The v is the old capital and u the uncial and cursive 
form of the same Latin letter, which was doubled for the 
w. The x, like the v, is a reintroduced capital form, the 
uncial and cursive showing curves for the principal stroke 
of the letter. .Our y is no more ancient than the twelfth 
century, and the z is also a reintroduced capital, the com- 
moner form having had a tail, which was added in the later 
minuscule to prevent confusion with the form of r called 
rotunda, still used in French writing. 

Black-letter was a crabbed monkish hand, difficult to 
read, which was fashionable in Germany at the moment of 
the invention of movable types, but which the Italian print- 
ers wisely refused to adopt, taking as a basis for their 
characters the clear and beautiful letters which were 
designed by the great English scholar Alcuin (pronounced 
alkwin) about the middle of the ninth century at the 
request of the Emperor Charlemagne, and founded upon 
the Irish semiuncial which St. Patrick brought to the 
Green Isle in the fifth century in its modified form as the 
English book-hand of later growth. It is called, from the 
Emperor’s name, the Caroline minuscule, and supplanted 
almost immediately the old monastic uncials as well as the 
cursives of the lay world by reason of its superior legibility. 

This Caroline minuscule was also the basis of the script 
of Italy, which was generally copied in England in Eliza- 
beth’s time as one of the consequences of the revival of 
learning which is known as the English Renaissance, and 
is the basis of our own handwriting to-day. Such changes 
as this presents are due to the material used — pen, ink and 
paper —to the need for a flowing hand which does not 
require lifting pen from paper, and to the curves on the 
right-hand side of the small letters which are a necessary 
consequence. 

It is noteworthy that, like Latin, few English letters 
have any names, in the sense in which Hebrew, Greek and 
Runie letters had. The vowels are identified, necessarily, 
by their so-called long, or name, sounds, which have by 
slow changes assumed the diphthongal character they now 
all possess instead of the older sounds, identical with those 
of German, which they had in England as late as Shake- 
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speare’s time. The consonants, generally speaking, have 
the same names they bore in Latin, the long Latin E, pro- 
nounced much like our long A, becoming an English long 
E, which is nearly the Latin long I. But even in the 
dictionaries it is apparent that they generally owe their 
names, when they are given at all, to their use for some 
particular purpose based upon their shapes, or some pur- 
pose not strictly alphabetical in the trades. 

Be seems to have come to such name as it has through 
the verb, or when written Bee from the insect. Cee derives 
from the Cee-spring used in vehicles, Dee from a Dee-lock. 
So far as dictionaries go, Gee and Pee have no names ‘at 
all which have been used. Ell takes its name from archi- 
ture, Em and En from the printing-office use of them in 
connection with quadrats. Tee is from carpentry, and Vee 
from several sources in the arts, which is also the case with 
Ex. The difference of the vowel in Jay and Kay shows that 
older English pronounced them as if spelled jah and kah, 
the latter like the Latin. And the Latin so pronounced 
what we call Kay to differentiate that character from their 
C, which they called kay. 

The first of our letters in order to have a real name is 
Aitch, which is noteworthy as not having in it the sound it 
names; the Irish often call it Haitch in a needless attempt 
to correct that supposed fault. For some reason which 
remains an etymological mystery, this name comes from 
the Spanish, who call the letter eche (pronounced aitchay). 
Its older name in English was spelled ache, and the change 
was made when the old English word ake came to be spelled 
in the same way by some misled reformer of those days. 
Cue gets its name from its tail, and it is derived from the 
Latin cauda, a tail, through the French, which also spells 
it queue. Here again the name has not the sound of the 
letter, which was lacking in Anglo-Saxon, ew taking its 
place as it has its value. The name of Double-U explains 
itself. Wy or Wye also has no sound of Y in it whatever, 
which would be perfectly represented by Ye, as in Irish. 
The last of the letters is distinguished by having two names 
seldom used in America, where Zee, analogous to so many 
of the other letter names, has taken its place. One of 
them is Zed, which is a quaint survival of the original Phe- 
nican Tsade, and the other is Izzard, surviving chiefly in 
the proverbial phrase “from A to Izzard.” It is said, but 
not with much authority, to be so styled from a corrupted 
pronunciation of S hard, being the sonant sound of which 
S is the surd. 

The arrangement of our letters goes back primarily to 
the ancient Phenician nearly three thousand years ago, 
through the Greek, Latin, and Norman French, being sub- 
stantially identical with Latin in arrangement as in names. 
When we added Jay, it was placed immediately after the 
I it derived from, and the same is true of Vee and then 
Double-U, which were taken from U. It is only in these 
three letters that the English alphabet differs from Latin. 
Truly, when we speak of Roman letters, we mean what we 
say with exact literalness. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


The pleasure and delight of knowledge far surpasseth 
all other in nature. We see in all other pleasures there is 
satiety; and after they be used, their verdure departeth, 
which showeth well that they be but deceits of pleasure, 
and not pleasures; and that it was the novelty which 
pleased, not the quality; and therefore we see that volup- 
tuous men turn friars, and ambitious princes turn melan- 
choly. But of knowledge there is no satiety, but satisfaction 
and appetite are perpetually interchangeable.— Bacon. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Chlorid of Iron Solution—to Prepare. 

J. L. Taylor, St. Johns, Newfoundland, writes: ‘As 
an old reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, I bother you with 
this question: ‘“ How should I go about making a chlorid 
of iron solution for copper etching from lump ferric 
chlorid? You can understand it is easier to transport the 
iron salt in lumps than in a solution, and if I can turn the 
former into the latter I will be obliged to you for the 
information.” 

Answer.— Get a glazed earthenware pot, such as they 
use for cooking beans in Boston, and for every pound of 
ferric chlorid lumps you put into the pot add eight and 
one-half ounces of water. Put it on the back of a stove 
until the iron salt is dissolved. Take one-quarter of this 
iron solution in a graduate, and while stirring with a glass 
rod add aqua ammonia, drop by drop, until it becomes quite 
thick. Pour this thick solution back into the pot and boil 
the whole. After the solution cools, test with a Beaumé 
hydrometer. It should be forty degrees strong, and this is 
the strength you should use it if you want to do half-tone 
etching. For photogravure etching you will need to have 
several strengths of etching solution, which are easily 
obtained by diluting with water. 


Screens for Rotary Photogravure. 

“ Experimentor,” New York, who asks about rotary 
photogravure screens for experimental purposes, will find 
the following by R. B. Fishenden in Hunters’ Diary to 
answer his question: 

A screen for experimental work may be made from an 
ordinary 1 to 1 ruled screen by copying in the camera. A 
sheet of white paper must be placed on the copyboard, and 
a negative made, using as a diaphragm a narrow, vertical 
cross, the width of the arms being similar to the diameter 
of the /32 stop of the lens used. The screen distance 
must be set by visual examination in the usual way, focus- 
ing to obtain the narrowest possible bright lines. Screen 
copies made in this way require careful intensification 
and reduction, but they are quite suitable for experiments 
and give good results. Specially prepared screens of vari- 
ous kinds are now obtainable for photogravure. It is best 
to purchase, as an original screen, a negative—that is 
to say, a screen which has thin, black lines on a white 
ground. From this copies can be made on process dry 
plates, which are in every way satisfactory. In this man- 
ner the risk of constantly using an originally engraved 
screen in the printing-frames is avoided. 


Kodachromes. 


For some time past there have been whispering’ that the 
Kodak Company had worked out in its research laboratory 


a two-color method of making portraits. This would be of 
interest of course to processworkers. The Photographic 
Journal of America has this description of the process: It 
consists in making two exposures, at one sitting, on special 
panchromatic plates (Kodachrome), one through a red 
and the other through a green filter. For these exposures, 
which of course must be made without any movement of 
the sitter, either a specially designed camera or one with a 
shifting back must be used. The plates are developed in 
the usual way, and washed. They are then chemically 
treated to remove the silver image, leaving the plate in 
appearance a clean sheet of gelatin. After drying, the 
plates are immersed in baths of suitable dyes, the exposure 
made through the red filter being dyed green, the one made 
through the green filter being dyed red. The dye enters 
the gelatin where the silver was not present after devel- 
opment and a dye positive is the result. The two dye posi- 
tives are then superimposed in register and bound together 
to make the finished picture. When illuminated from 
behind they display all the colors of the original, within 
the limits of a two-color process. The colors for which it 
fails are blues, violets, magentas and purples. The flesh 
tints, on the other hand, and all shades of red, orange and 
green — as well as black and white —are faithfully ren- 
dered. The colors are fast both as to light and heat. 


An Offset Perfecting Press. 


Walter Scott & Co., of Plainfield, New Jersey, now have 
in operation a roll-fed offset web perfecting press that will 
print ten thousand eight-page illustrated newspapers in 
an hour. To processworkers this is an interesting announce- 
ment, for it means that half-tone and rotary photogravure 
are going to have a competitor in the illustrated-supplement 
field. It means also that we are going back to first prin- 
ciples in the production of the illustrated daily newspaper, 
for be it remembered that the first daily newspaper in the 
world was produced in New York city in 1873. It was The 
New York Daily Graphic, the illustrations of which were 
made by photolithography, which is the method that will 
be used, with slight variation, on the new press. The Daily 
Graphic lived to be eighteen years old, and if the offset 
method of printing had been discovered twenty-five years 
ago, not only would the Daily Graphic be in existence now, 
but it would have imitators everywhere. The offset prin- 
ciple for printing illustrations on print-paper has advan- 
tages that stereotyping can not approach, and the time 
required for getting illustrations ready for the press is so 
much quicker by the photoplanographic method (which is 
the term by which the new process will be known) than 
by photoengraving and stereotyping, we are likely to hear 
much about offset printing on newspapers in the future. 
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Etching Copper Half-tones Evenly. 

“ Etcher,” Seattle, writes: “Can you advise as to the 
cause of the fine dots in the shadows of half-tones not etch- 
ing evenly? Every dot in the negative appears equally 
intense and should come on the enamel equally clear, but 
after etching with chlorid of iron it is found that the etch- 
ing never penetrates some of the dots, though they showed 
up as clear as the others after printing and developing.” 

Answer.— The trouble comes from not properly pre- 
paring the copper plate for etching. An imperceptible film 
of enamel is left covering some of the finest dots, and the 
etching solution is prevented from acting on the copper by 
this film. ‘“ Etcher ” does not tell how he handles the devel- 
oped print, though it is supposed he uses something to 
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the interesting things he saw during his visit among us. 
He began by commending “ Horgan’s Half-tone and Photo- 
mechanical Processes,” published by The Inland Printer 
Company, for its lucid explanation not only of the photo- 
mechanical processes in use to-day, but also for its descrip- 
tion of the processes that have been tried and are liable to 
be rediscovered by those who would, but for Horgan’s book, 
be unacquainted with processwork of the past. 

Mr. Newton credited Chicago with the most enterprise 
in processwork. He mentioned particularly the advanced 
machinery used by the Goes Lithographing Company, of 
Chicago, for handling large work and the speed in which 
they can now produce colored posters. Work that formerly 
required several months can now be gotten out in a few 














““COME WEST, YOUNG MAN!” 
Photograph by Eugene J. Hall, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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clear the copper of all unnecessary enamel film, or “ scum,’ 
as it is called. The solution he uses is possibly too weak. 
For this purpose it is customary to use an acid that will 
dissolve the glue or scum and etch the copper slightly. 
Muriatie or acetic acid, in combination with chlorid of 
sodium, or common salt, will do this. One ounce of an acid, 
with one ounce of salt in ten ounces of water, is a formula 
easily remembered, and will be found quite effective pro- 
viding it is used with a fine, stiff-bristle brush and the 
whole copper surface gone over quickly until every dot in 
the copper looks equally bright, then it can be placed imme- 
diately in the etching bath, and will be found to etch evenly. 


A. J. Newton on American Processwork. 


A. J. Newton, former principal of the London County 
Council School of Photoengraving and Lithography, has 
just passed through this country on a tour of investiga- 
tion. While in New York he was the guest at dinner of 
The Graphic Group. After dinner, and being introduced 
by John Clyde Oswald, Mr. Newton spoke for an hour on 


weeks, while effects that required twelve printings are 
now accomplished with five. Mr. Newton said that it was 
in simplifying present methods that improvement would 
come in the future, for he could not see that radical changes 
would take place in the processes themselves. It is not 
higher prices, he believed, but higher profits that were 
needed, and these higher profits would come in conserving 
much of the misspent time. For instance, he held that 
color-plate makers who employed from six to eight finishers 
to one photographer were not making proper negatives, 
and the same with half-tone makers who employed four 
finishers to a single photographer. In other words, he 
approved of what has been advocated in this department: 
“ Get it in the negative.” 


The First Three-Color Printer. 

Three-color workers of to-day will be interested in the 
career of the first three-color printer, Jacques Christophe 
leBlon, told in the last Penrose’s Annual. The story, in 
brief, is about like this: Born in Frankfort in 1670, of a 
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family of artists and copperplate engravers, leBlon studied 
both painting and engraving. In 1696 he was a painter of 
miniatures in Amsterdam. Finding more money in mezzo- 
tint engraving, he next turned his talents to that and hit 
on the idea of printing mezzotints in colors from three 
plates, one for the yellow, another for the red, and a third 
for the blue. He was evidently acquainted with the three- 
color theory, for in 1722 he published a book on the sub- 
ject under the title “Il Colorito.” The color separations 
for his mezzotint plates were of course due to his well- 
trained color judgment. What talent this required will 
be appreciated thoroughly in these days of photographic 
color separation. His first color prints were produced in 
1704, and they sold at once for from $125 to $165 each. He 
kept his method of working a secret and evolved a get- 
rich-quick scheme on it. He went to the Hague, where 
money was plenty, in the hope of floating a stock company, 
but the circumspect Dutchmen refused to risk their money. 
He then tried Paris without success. Going over to Lon- 
don he ran across a Colonel Guy, a wealthy art connois- 
seur. (The original “guy” possibly.) Guy backed a 
company to publish leBlon’s mezzotints and it proved a 
great financial success, at first. Prosperity did not agree 
with leBlon. He neglected his work and confided his 
secrets to his cousin. The color reproductions deteriorated 
owing to the lack of the master’s judgment and the com- 
pany became bankrupt. LeBlon escaped jail somehow. 
He started another color printery which was immensely 
successful for a time, but failed later. To keep out of 
jail this time, leBlon was obliged to flee the country pen- 
niless. With borrowed money he got to Paris and after 
five years secured a patent from the King of France for 
his color prints. He was sixty-eight years of age by this 


time, with failing eyesight. He disappeared from his asso- 
ciates, so that how, when and where he died was never 


known. If you want to know the value of one of leBlon’s 
color prints to-day, try to buy one. 


Posters and Poster Art. 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts recently gave 
in New York an exhibition of poster art that would justify 
the existence of the Institute. Such exhibitions are of edu- 
cational value to artist, designer, ink and paper maker, 
publisher, advertiser, printer and, above all, to the public. 
And still, before the formation of the Institute, there was 
no organization in the metropolis to provide such an exhi- 
bition. It is to be hoped these posters will be shown in all 
the large cities. They are from the collection of Henry 
Lawrence Sparks, who has some fourteen thousand other 
posters. Eleven countries were represented, with an aver- 
age of about ten posters from each country. A noticeable 
feature was the way in which the characteristics of a 
nationality were reflected in the posters. The mysterious 
Jap; the frivolous Frenchman; the sturdy German; the 
graceful Spaniard; and our own cosmopolitan country, a 
mixture of everything without any particular style. The 
superiority of the foreign poster is evident at once and the 
reasons for it are many. In Europe a poster artist is 
encouraged as a great cartoonist is here, he gives his 
thought and talents to posters and is paid accordingly. In 
this country a poster-design order is given to any illus- 
trator to turn out as part of his week’s work. Abroad, an 
advertiser does not spare money for a good idea and a 
well-printed poster, which he uses in many sizes and for 
all purposes. Here, too, little money is paid for the design, 
and new designs are sought for each purpose. And then 
we must remember that newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising is not used in Europe to the extent it is in this coun- 
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try, so that the European advertiser is compelled to use 
the poster to introduce his wares. We have much to learn 
from Europe about poster advertising, the first thing being 
to get a good idea made resplendent in color by a poster 
artist. It costs no more to print a good poster than a bad 
one, while the increased advertising results make the artis- 
tic poster the cheaper one by far. 


Huebner-Bleistein Offset Press Work. 

For several years past, many inquiries have reached 
this department regarding the Huebner-Bleistein patents 
and what they meant. Not having any information about 
them, nothing was printed. W. C. Huebner recently brought 
to THE INLAND PRINTER office two large rolls of exhibits 
of work produced by their methods on the offset press. 
One roll came from Stone, Ltd., Toronto, and the other roll 
contained prints from the presses of Goes Lithographing 
Company, of Chicago. These exhibits prove conclusively 
the great possibilities of the offset press in color printing. 
If, as Mr. Huebner claims, a plate 48 by 64 inches can be 
printed from at the rate of 3,500 an hour, and an edition 
of 100,000 run off without changing the plate, then the 
Huebner-Bleistein methods mean something. To reach the 
results now shown, Mr. Huebner says that eight years of 
experimenting have been gone through and $500,000 spent. 
A description of their machinery could not be attempted 
in this brief paragraph, though it should be said that the 
colored results in six printings are equal to lithography 
that has gone before in ten or more printings. By their 
photographic color-separation methods they can go to press 
with a color job, so Mr. Huebner says, in a few weeks, 
which heretofore would have taken months. All of which 
would seem to indicate that the offset press is only begin- 
ning to show its usefulness. 


Process Notes and Replies. 

From Hunters, Limited, London, comes a pocket diary 
for 1915 which contains much valuable information for the 
photoengraver. With it was the company’s magnificent 
catalogue of supplies for processworkers. 

Frank S. Henry, Philadelphia Trade School, will find 
a rotary photogravure printed in colors in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, December, 1908. 

W. H. H., Salem, New Jersey: You can buy dry plates 
made especially for photoengraving under the name “ Proc- 
ess Plates.” They work as well as wet plates. 

Maurice Joyce, of Washington, D. C., celebrated his 
eightieth birthday recently. It was Mr. Joyce who invented 
the Kaolatype process, which was the first “ chalk ” process. 
“ Mark Twain” saw fortunes in the Kaolatype process and 
purchased it from Mr. Joyce for $10,000. 

Melvine Howden, Fillmore, New York, is advised to 
write to The Dodge Processes, 21 Park Row, New York, if 
he wishes to go into photoengraving in a small way. 

“ Operator,” Kansas City: The law forbids the trans- 
portation of dry guncotton. Wet guncotton can be easily 
dried by spreading it in a thin layer on a sheet of clean 
muslin with another sheet of muslin for a cover. The dry- 
ing had better be done out of doors. 





NO NICE EDITOR WOULD. 

A young woman in the journalism class at K. U. was 
asked how she would go about it to get the news of a fire 
in a distant part of town, late at night, after the street cars 
had stopped running. “ Well,” she replied, “I suppose I’d 
have to call a taxi and go to the thing, but personally I 
don’t think any editor who is a gentleman would make a 
girl go to a fire at such a time in the night.” 
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A STAKE IN THE BUSINESS. 


BY G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


i] EN years ago a certain successful printing 
=| establishment was being conducted in a 
middle-western city of about a quarter of 
a million population. In addition to han- 
dling general printing work, it specialized 
in railway printing and engraving. The 
foremen of all three departments were 
unusually efficient, able and aggressive 
executives. The business prospered. The volume of trade, 
the responsibilities on the foremen, as well as on the head 
of the house, increased. They got more salary, it is true, 
but could not help feeling that since they were contributing 
so much to the business, they should have a permanent 
interest in it. 

Finally, they went to the proprietor and presented the 
case. 

“Look here, Boss,” they said in effect, “ We’ve been 
working for you for a good many years; we’ve made good; 
we’ve brought you business. We’ve helped to make this 
house one of the biggest and most successful in this part of 
the country. We know you’ve paid us well, but we want 
something more than a job. We want a stake in the busi- 
ness. Will you give it to us? You can name the terms, so 
long as they are fair and reasonable; but arrange it so that 
we will be working for ourselves as well as the company.” 

The head of this concern was a particularly strong 
man — on the surface, at least. He knew the value of the 
work these foremen had been doing, but he also thought 
that his own labors were chiefly responsible for the success 
of the business. He had an idea that the youngsters, as he 
called them, were a little inclined to exaggerate the value 
of their services. 

“ Boys,” he said, smiling, “ you all know that I have 
been paying you well. I think that for your ages you are 
getting more money than any other foremen in the business 
in this town. You’re looking for money, aren’t you? Why 
do you care whether you have an interest or not, so long as 
you are getting the grapes? Forget this idea of having a 
share in the business. I’ll take care of you — but this is 
my proposition, you know.” 

The attitude of this printer is typical of that of many 
other employers, who underrate the importance of the men 
who are in charge of the various departments, whether 
they are in the shop or in the office or sales ends of the 
work. They regard them as cogs in the machine, and so 
they are; but they are important cogs which can not 
always be replaced. 

In this case the three men referred to lost no time in 
resigning. One of them took a partnership with a young 
printer who had a small but growing shop, and the two 
have made good in the general field. The second went into 
railway printing exclusively, won the favor of the roads 
which had been giving most of their work to the older 
house, and has had to erect a fine plant to house his busi- 
ness, which is now much larger than that department of the 
concern which he left. 

The irony of fate, however, is that the head of the 
engraving department is back in the building where he 
formerly worked; but he is there as the head of his own 
business, which is devoted to that line. The old house went 
to pieces and failed utterly only two or three years after 
its executives left it, and the engraver later found it a 
convenient location and has been operating there ever since. 

That is an extreme case, you will say; so it is. The 
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printer referred to—this is a true story, by the way — 
might, and probably would, have failed under any condi- 
tions; but his failure when he lost his three best men was 
inevitable. Had they been given an interest in the business, 
the chances are that they would have been able to carry it 
along so for some time, at any rate. When they left it, 
taking with them much of its business, the chief props were 
withdrawn, and its collapse was a matter of only a short 
time. 

Employing printers sometimes wonder why there are so 
many journeymen who are ambitious to set up for them- 
selves, and who at the first opportunity get into the business 
on their own account. They should be the last to criticize 
ambition, and ambition nearly always expresses itself in a 
desire for ownership of something. Individuality wants to 
give expression to itself. Julius Cesar said that he would 
rather be master of a little Alpine village than second at 
Rome, and there are thousands of Americans who would 
rather be boss in a two-man shop than work on a good 
salary in a printing establishment where their only interest 
is in the Saturday-night pay-roll. 

The American genius for proprietorship is well illus- 
trated by the success of the numerous small establishments 
which are running in all parts of the country. In most 
cases these have been started by foremen, superintendents 
or journeymen who, unable to secure an interest in the 
plants where they were employed, decided to try their luck 
independently. In fact, some of the best and most success- 
fui printers in the business rose from the ranks in just this 
way. Seldom does it happen that the ambitious executive, 
who wants a stake in the business, and who starts his own 
little venture rather than work without an interest in the 
business all his life, loses when he makes the plunge. In 
most cases it is his employer, who refused to take his faith- 
ful and ambitious employee into the concern, who comes 
out badly on the deal. 

A large concern in the Middle West, which has one of 
the biggest printing establishments in that part of the 
country, recently converted the style of its business from a 
partnership to a corporation. This was done chiefly for the 
reason that in this way the heads of departments and 
others who had had a hand in making the business what it 
was, might conveniently acquire an interest in it. Those 
who were given this opportunity will pay for the stock 
which was assigned to them, but it will be paid for chiefly 
out of the earnings of the company, so that in a few years, 
even without other payments, it will be owned outright by 
the employees so favored. Yet who can doubt that this was 
a good investment for the company? It insures loyal 
cooperation, dogged, determined effort, and permanent con- 
nections that might not have been present otherwise; and 
while it is true that fair treatment in other ways might 
have satisfied most of the executives, it is also true that 
those whose services are most worth having are those who 
could have been held for good only by acquiring an interest 
in the business. 

One of the chief things to remember ts that the house 
which is most successful is that which is best organized; 
and a good organization involves having experienced men 
for all the important positions through the plant and in the 
executive and sales departments. Men who know the busi- 
ness, who know the customers and who understand the 
details of the organization, are valuable; and they are so 
valuable that the company which employs them can not 
afford to lose them. The best way to insure their remain- 
ing on the job is to give them a stake in the business. 

The concern which has a shifting, changing organiza- 
tion, either as to journeymen or executives, can not operate 
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to great advantage. The veteran, who understands his 
work, and has coérdinated it with that of the rest of the 
plant, fits into the organization like a perfect cog; while 
the new man must make mistakes — at the expense of his 
employer — while he is rubbing off the rough edges and 
getting acquainted with the numerous details of his job. 
Business men in all lines have been paying a lot of 
attention to bettering the condition of the rank and file of 
their workmen. They have offered bonuses and adopted 
profit-sharing systems of various kinds, though this has not 
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the routine work they perform; capitalize this value or 
good will, as you might call it; and then, by the use of a 
little enlightened selfishness, make these men your part- 
ners. They will profit— but not nearly as much as you 
will. 





THIRD NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF THE PRINTING 

AND ALLIED TRADES, CHICAGO, JUNE 19 TO 26. 
Every effort is being put forth to make the coming 

exposition — the third annual exposition of the printing, 











NATURE STUDIES FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
The lion, giraffe, hippopotamus and the Chillingham bull. 


been practiced in all departments of the printing trade, for 
obvious reasons. The point, though, is that the journey- 
man, who is organized, and can speak for himself, has been 
getting more attention, in the aggregate, than the foremen 
and other executives. The men who are responsible for the 
success or failure of the manufacturing and sales depart- 
ments of the business ought to be given every inducement 
to hold their places, and there is no inducement like that 
supplied by a definite personal interest, even if this consists 
of but one share of stock in the enterprise. 

Think of the men whom you would not like to lose; con- 
sider how much they are worth to you, independently of 


advertising, publishing and all allied trades — exceed in 
interest and attendance all past events. Being centrally 
located in Chicago, in the Coliseum, the greatest show- 
building in the West, within practically easy reach from all 
sections of the country, and at the same time as the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World will be holding its 
sessions in the city, there can be no question but that the 
expectations of the sponsors will be realized to the fullest 
extent. The many exhibits showing all of the most modern 
machines and devices, etc., for all branches of the printing 
industry will prove not only of interest but of great value 
from an educational standpoint. 
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BY J. C. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new 






MORRISON. 


features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 


ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


Solicitor Wanted. 
Alfred F. Isham, of the Brighton (Colo.) Blade, writes: 


Your article on circulation, in the April number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, hits the high spots in all places, in my humble estimation. 
Now, I will be greatly obliged, and doubtless many other weekly pub- 
lishers would feel equal obligation, if you would start off with another 
article or two on the following tangent: . 

Having raised several objections to contests, premiums, ete., and hav- 
ing said that the ideal way is for the publisher himself, or a solicitor, 
to canvass the county personally, will you not tell how to get a solicitor 
and start him out? I have puzzled on this for a long time, and while I 
have had several solicitors, the solicitors themselves were unsatisfactory ; 
we did not know what salary should be paid or who should pay the 
traveling expenses; but the results, I must admit, considering the work 
done, were gratifying. 

How to get a man, and how much to pay him — that is the problem. 
During the last six months I have spent considerable time and money 
trying to get a good solicitor. I had numberless answers to advertise- 
ments, but the men were far away, and I am still far away from getting 
aman. The chief difficulty seems to be that they want all sorts of prices, 
and most or all are afraid of a commission basis, not knowing the local- 
ity. I am afraid of paying them $25 and expenses — pretty good sum 
for any weekly shop. 


Just a few days before I received this letter, I received 
the following from a publisher who is one of the foremost 
students of the problems of the country weekly in the coun- 
try. He said: 

The “subscription scheme” proposition is one which I have studied 
for a number of years past, and I have finally come to the decided 
opinion that there is nothing which brings permanent and satisfactory 
results except a continual and systematic plugging away with personal 
solicitation, sample copies and well-prepared follow-up letters. I guess 
I have told you many times of my pet hobby for the subscription game, 
namely, a Ford runabout. In our own county, which is only twelve 
townships in size, we have twenty-five coédperative creameries, and it is 
my plan this summer to purchase a Ford runabout and beat it every 
morning to one of the creameries. After working the creamery, it is 
my intention to make a detour around the creamery and then get back 
to my desk at ten o’clock. By this method I expect to get and keep 
in close touch with my clientéle and in time build up one of the best 
country lists in this part of the State. In my judgment, a man does 
not want to bone a man for a subscription every time he meets him or 
makes a run to his home, but the desired end will be accomplished by 
becoming better acquainted with the prospective subscriber and his 
family. One never wants to forget that half the battle for new sub- 
scriptions is won if you get the sympathy and support of the wife and 
children. Dad may not like you personally very well, but if you get 
to the wife or children they will in time drive Dad your way. There are 
a multitude of methods and schemes of winning the attention and sup- 
port of the country people, and I plan on having a conference in 
some night this week with a gentleman whom I think can give me some 
assistance in the final rounding out of my tentative policy. As I said 
above, it is a thing I have studied over more carefully than any other 
one feature of our business, and I hope to formulate a plan which will 
in the end bring me the business which I greatly need to enable me to 
stand so far over my competitors that I can ask and secure advertising 
rates which will make our weekly a profitable department — which, i 
am sorry to state, is not now the case. Our weekly lost $500 last year 
after charging it with those items which of right belong to it, though 
not giving it any credit for sales which the newspaper undoubtedly 
makes in the job department. 
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street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


The writer of the above letter has been in the country- 
newspaper game for twenty-five years, and enjoys a 
national reputation as one of the leaders in the movement 
for the betterment of the country-newspaper profession. 
I put his letter right here so Mr. Isham may know that the 
foremost students of the newspaper game are confronted 
by the same problems that he is. Seasoned newspaper 
men are pretty thoroughly convinced that the solution of 
the subscription-getting problem can best be solved by per- 
sonal solicitation, either by the editor himself or by a can- 
vasser; but year after year they find themselves confronted 
by the same questions: ‘“ How will I get time to do this 
soliciting myself? ” or “ Where can I get a solicitor?” To 
my certain knowledge, the writer of the letter above quoted 
has been for three years answering the first question, 
“ Next summer,” and the publisher who has been able to 
answer the second question and put a satisfactory solicitor 
in the field is most rare. 

Through rare good fortune it was my privilege to “ sit 
in” at the conference mentioned in the second letter quoted 
above. The gentleman with whom the conference was held 
is one of the high-grade publicity men of the Northwest, 
and he handles practically all of the big advertising appro- 
priations of this section. From him we gleaned much of 
the other man’s viewpoint, but I will use here only what 
seems to be germane to this discussion. 

“The first trouble with the country weekly,” said he, 
“is that it fulfills no useful function. The farmer gets his 
general news from his daily, and his technical information 
from his farm paper.” 

“Do you mean to say that the country weekly fulfills 
no useful function? ” we queried. 

“Tt’s a graft,” said he. 

When we caught our breath, we unlimbered on that man 
and told him of the serious work which there is for every 
newspaper to do in its community, of which kind of talk 
we have a large supply in store. 

Having drawn us out, he said: ‘ The great trouble 
with a country newspaper is that you allow the business 
men, Farmer John and Aunt Jane to each form their own 
opinion of the newspaper, and never say a word to help 
form or guide that opinion, or if you do say anything, it 
is to confirm their opinion that the newspaper is an object 
of charity, a wart on the body politic or a brake on the 
wheel of progress. Just to-day, in a country paper I was 
looking at, I saw that time-worn classic: ‘ The per capita 
circulation of the United States is $33.37, we wish we had 
our $33.37.2 Why don’t you do something to help people 
form the correct opinion of the newspaper the same as 
every publicity man is doing for every other business, and 
which you want him to do more of through the columns 
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of your paper? You should not let an issue go to press 
without saying to your readers in one form or another, 
‘ This is ah 1 of a good paper this week.’ Call attention 
to the way you have handled certain local events. Call 
attention to your editorial policy and explain its relation 
to the welfare of the community. Call attention to your 
clean advertising columns —if they are clean. Advertise 
one page on another page. Make people think about the 
paper as you think about the paper.” 

At this point he brought out the files of a bank service 
which he was running —a series which had struck me as 
being particularly effective before I ever knew who wrote 
them. He ran through, the series and showed how he was 
giving the history of the bank, its place in the building up 
of the community, its strength, its advantages, and in gen- 
eral was educating people to think about the bank in the 
way in which the bankers wanted them to think. 

In the subscription-getting game, then, here is our first 
weakness: we are not utilizing our own tools in opinion- 
forming so far as our own business is concerned. We don’t 
do our part in teaching people what a good newspaper is, 
and how well our own publication is doing its work in 
its field. 

In order for the editor himself or a canvasser to suc- 
cessfully sell subscriptions, he must first find the ground 
prepared. If a goodly share of the people of the commu- 
nity think that the newspaper is a wart, or its editor a 
pauper, or any other of the thousand and one things that 
people will think if they are allowed to form their own 
opinion, then how can any salesman make anything more 
than the most indifferent progress? 

In all this it may appear that I have wandered far afield 
from getting that solicitor for Brother Isham out in Colo- 
rado, but Brother Isham’s problem is the problem of nearly 
every other progressive publisher of a country weekly, and 
as this is an analytical era in business, perhaps Brother 
Isham’s trouble is due to some more fundamental cause 
than the natural perversity of solicitors and their desire 
to do as little work and drag down as large a salary as 
possible. 

In other words, why are the weekly newspaper publish- 
ers all over the country crying out for solicitors, and why 
is not the cry answered by men reasonably competent and 
willing to undertake the work? 

A few moments ago there was an old-line life-insurance 
solicitor in the office, and just before him a writing-machine 
solicitor. How does the life-insurance company, the type- 
writer company, and apparently every other line of busi- 
ness, secure its solicitors? 

By paying them reasonable compensation, and assuring 
them of reasonable permanence of employment in that line. 

And how does the life-insurance company and the type- 
writer company get the money to pay these solicitors? 

By loading the selling expense into the first cost, and 
making that loading big enough to accomplish the desired 
result. 

The life-insurance company pays 40 or 50 to 75 and even 
100 per cent of the first year’s premium to the agent who 
gets the business, and of course the insured pays this in 
the long run. Isn’t it foolish that we should pay a man $30 
or $40 for persuading us to become insured? Yet we all 
do it; and if we did not do it, how many of us would be 
insured? And if we did not pay a man $30 or $40 for 
persuading us to buy a typewriter, how many of us would 
own typewriters? 

I have discussed this matter in its relation to the sub- 
scription price more at length later in this article, but the 
point I want to make now is that the reason Brother Isham 
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and myself and all the rest of us can not get solicitors is 
that we have made no provision in our business for taking 
care of the selling expense — or, in other words, of paying 
the salary of a solicitor. We are all “afraid of paying 
them $25 and expenses ” because we have made no provi- 
sion in our business for loading that cost upon the con- 
sumer, where it belongs. We sell our subscriptions below 
cost and we sell our advertising below cost, and therefore 
expect these things to sell themselves. How much life 
insurance would we buy at cost, without solicitation? 

If the field offered any attraction to good solicitors, the 
need would produce the men, just as it has produced the 
horde of “ contest managers ” who are all so anxious to do 
us so much good. 

It is no defense to say that we do not get the solicitors 
because solicitors do not like to travel through the country. 
Any number of other businesses get solicitors who spend 
their entire time in the country. 

I have not told Brother Isham where to get a solicitor 
because I can not, and if I could I would not. I would hire 
the man myself and put him to work. But I do hope by 
what I have said that I have enlisted his support and the 
support of other publishers in helping solve these ques- 
tions which the craft must solve before we get our business 
on to its proper footing. 


Relation of a Newspaper to the Community. 


Bienvenu and Menville, of the Houma (La.) Times, 
write: 

Would you care to give us your views as to what are the duties of a 
newspaper toward the community in which it is published, and also what 
advertising rates of a country weekly should be? 

If there is any subject we like to dilate upon, it is this 
subject of the relation of a newspaper to its community. 
A newspaper exists for the purpose of interpreting the life 
of the community to itself and the rest of the world, and the 
life of the rest of the world to the community. To do this 
it must furnish publicity to all the activities of the people 
of the community. Their social, religious, educational, 
personal and political affairs are treated, and we call this 
publicity “news”; their business and official affairs are 
treated, and we call this publicity “ advertising.” The line 
between the two kinds of publicity is not clear, but is 
decided in the first instance by whether the community or 
some particular person benefits by the publicity. The best 
thought of to-day is that the same responsibility which the 
editor feels in connection with news, to have it truthful 
and wholesome, extends also to the matter in the advertis- 
ing columns. In handling the news columns, the first busi- 
ness is to make people acquainted with their neighbors and 
with their community. In handling advertising matter, the 
newspaper should do for the business man in the small 
town what the publicity expert does for the national adver- 
tiser. He should know the purpose and aim of each busi- 
ness in the community so as to direct the publicity along the 
right channels. It’s a big job. 

To do all this work in even the limited way in which we 
are doing it to-day, no newspaper anywhere can sell adver- 
tising for less than an average rate of 15 cents, and in 
towns of the size of Houma, the rate should be from 20 to 
30 cents. 

The Subscription Price for Weeklies. 

H. L. Izor, of the Durand (Mich.) Express, must have 
started things over in the Wolverine State when he sent 
out the following circular letter to his brother publishers: 


In its issue of February 11, the Durand Express will announce a 
raise in subscription price to $1.50 a year. 


I am going to send you a 
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marked copy of this issue, and right here ask you to please “Sit up 
and take notice”’ of it. Read it, think about it, and then see if you can’t 
say something about it in the columns of your worthy paper. And when 
you do that, “‘ for the love of Mike,’ and the craft, send me a marked 
copy. You can just bet I will appreciate it, and will be only too glad to 
reciprocate any time you say the word. If it so happens that you do 
not want to startle your readers with news and comment on a raise in 
subscription price, then will you let me have a personal letter from you 
that I can use at least some of it in my columns? Just give me a 
moment of your valuable time and some of those ideas out of your 
noodle. 

Why can’t I hear from you both through your paper and a personal 
letter? Let’s talk it over. Keep your eye peeled for a marked copy of 
the Express this week. 


Mr. Izor is to be congratulated on his decision to raise 
the subscription price, and especially on taking the other 
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selling expense, the typewriter companies have not only 
benefited themselves, but they have also benefited all of 
us by introducing into our offices an economical method of 
writing. This same reasoning applies to the successful 
selling of every manner of thing. Some commodities carry 
a small loading for selling expense, and other commodities 
carry a high loading; but the more successful the business, 
the more carefully the selling expense will have been found 
to be adjusted. How large or how small the selling expense 
of any commodity should be can not be stated dogmatically, 
but it should be determined by the nature of the business 
and the nature of the commodity, and should be adequate 
to accomplish its purpose. 

The expense loading in the subscription price of a news- 
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newspaper publishers into his confidence and so directing 
the attention of the craft to this most necessary change. 
The subscription rate for a country weekly should be 
$1.50 or more. There are several reasons for this, but the 
one I am going to place the accent on is the bearing which 
the $1.50 rate has on subscription-getting problems. “ Sell- 
ing expense” is a well-recognized element of the cost of 
getting any commodity to the consumer, and the average 
mortal will more cheerfully and more readily buy one dol- 
lar’s worth of goods and one dollar’s worth of salesman- 
ship, for which he pays two dollars, than he will buy one 
dollar’s worth of goods at a price of one dollar without the 
salesmanship. The typewriter on which this article is being 
written probably cost $20 to manufacture, but sells for 
$100. The largest single item of expense in that $100 was 
easily the cost of selling it to me, yet if that cost of selling 
had not been added to the machine before it was placed 
on the market, thousands of us would still be using the pen. 
By adding to the original cost an adequate provision for 
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paper should be sufficient to present the advantages of the 
paper regularly to all possible subscribers within its field. 
Just what that amount is I don’t know, but it is self-evident 
that the publisher of a one-dollar paper will have a bigger 
and a better list by raising the rate to $1.50 and putting 
the 50 cents into salesmanship. I do not say but that the 
increase might not profitably be more than 50 cents, and I 
know well enough that most publishers will find their net 
revenue increased 50 cents by just raising the subscrip- 
tion price that much; but without becoming too theoretical 
in the discussion, I want to place the emphasis on the point 
that by raising the subscription price, the publisher will 
find himself in possession of more funds which he can 
profitably use in enlarging and extending his business. 

The second reason for raising the subscription price is 
that most country weeklies are published at a loss anyway, 
and the subscriber as well as the advertiser should bear 
his share of the necessary expense. 

The third reason is that the buying public always looks 
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with more favor upon the service or commodity for which it 
pays the higher price. 

There is nothing sacred about the $1.50 rate, and there 
is no reason why a publisher should not receive $2 a year 
for his paper if he can get it without impairing his circu- 
lation and the character of the service warrants it. I 
recently noticed in an exchange from an eastern State a 
statement setting forth that the subscription rate was $2 a 
year, that the publishers were gratified that the public 
appreciated the high quality of service rendered by the 
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Strong, simple display from Charles City Press, Charles City, Iowa. 


paper, and that the paper continued to enjoy a larger cir- 
culation than any other two newspapers in the field in 
spite of the fact that other papers sold at a lower price. 
On consulting the newspaper directory, I found that the 
paper was correct in its circulation claim; but while I would 
not disparage the paper, yet for the benefit of those read- 
ers who have not seen the paper, I will say that it is just 
a good, average country sheet, specializing on strong edi- 
torials and editorial correspondence, and an abundance of 
correspondence from near-by villages. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of papers just as good are selling for $1 and $1.50. 

I want to repeat that I do not want to minimize the 
quality of this newspaper, but am using it to show how 
a paper can so educate the public to believe in its excel- 
lence that the subscription price can be maintained at $2 
while the quantity of circulation does not suffer, and the 
high quality of the circulation would be obvious. 

This paper which I speak of has not, within my memory, 
either raised or lowered its subscription price, and so enjoys 
an advantage which many papers do not. It is not so many 
years ago that the fashion spread over the country of reduc- 
ing the subscription price, and it was seized upon under the 
mistaken notion that circulation could be thereby increased. 
It did not take publishers long to become disillusioned, and 
when the prices of all kinds were going up a few years ago, 
a considerable number of publishers took notice of the trend 
of the times and restored the subscription rate of their 
publications to the $1.50 basis. But there are still alto- 
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gether too many papers selling for $1, and it is to be 
regretted that the rate was not raised years ago. When 
general business conditions are as they are, it would not 
appear to be a good time to talk about raising subscrip- 
tion prices, yet it is the country weeklies we are talking 
about, and business conditions in country towns are not 
bad. Therefore I would strongly advise that any publisher 
considering a subscription raise should not delay it. The 
wide introduction of cost systems in the country shops, 
and the still wider desire to remedy the defects of the busi- 
ness, has directed attention to the subscription price of 
country weeklies being too low, and higher rates are sure 
to be adopted, even if the fashion of raising prices is some- 
what out of date in other lines. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 

The Charles City Press, Charles City, Iowa.— Yours is an admirable 
publication, and the most attractive feature of it is the clever manner in 
which the advertisements are displayed, one of which is herewith shown. 

The Chronicle, Walton, New York.— We have but one suggestion to 
make by way of the improvement of your already excellent paper, and 
that is the use of uniform, plain rule instead of the variety of linotype 
borders about the advertisements. 
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Page advertisement from Chicago Herald advertising a ‘‘Go to 
Church Sunday.” The idea has been used in many papers and might be 
adopted with profit by other publishers. 


WHEN a compositor, whether he work on jobwork or at the composi- 
tion of advertisements, has once learned that the simplest way is best, 
he has gone a long way toward getting the best out of the copy given 
him. Such a compositor sets the advertisements for The Gering Courier, 
Gering, Nebraska, an unusually attractive small-town paper. In addition 
to good advertisements, the paper is featured by good make-up, a clean 
and interesting first page, and very satisfactory presswork. We are 
showing one of the paper's attractive first pages, which illustrates a nice 
arrangement of headings. 

Ir seems the papers sent us this month are, as a whole, better than 
usual, and the Waseca Journal Radical, Waseca, Minnesota, is one of 
the best of them. Really, it would be hypercritical on our part to find 
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any fault with this publication, for, considering the size of the field, it 
is all and more than one should expect. 

The Kennewick Courier-Reporter, Kennewick, Washington.— Your 
clean first page, herewith shown, excellent presswork and clean adver- 
tisement composition, are commendable features of your publication. 
One would be altogether too critical to find any fault whatever with such 
an attractive publication. 

EARL PLEw, Paris, Tennessee.— The page advertisement is neat and 
the panels are nicely arranged. With such a heavy border as you were 
compelled to work with, you should have made the matter inside strong 
to conform therewith, so that the border, in subordinating the type- 
matter, would not receive all the reader’s attention. 
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Page from The Bells, booster edition by The Hughes Press, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, showing method of handling advertising as 
reading matter. 


THE Annual Mid-Winter Number of the South Pasadena Record, 
South Pasadena, California, is an admirable edition. Presswork is espe- 
cially good, the half-tone printing on news stock being a revelation to us, 
and the comprehensive showing of the city’s beauty spots causes one to 
envy those privileged to live there. 

C. W. WILLIAMS, Berkeley, California.— While the advertisement for 
the California Industries Magazine is neat, it shows the need of a good 
display line nearer the top to catch the attention of the reader. White 
space in an advertisement, or any piece of work for that matter, should 
be uniformly distributed — a like amount in all corresponding parts. 

CHARLES W. Hopson, Manhattan, Kansas.— While your large adver- 
tisement for Lantz-Young, ‘‘ Fashions for Spring,’ is attractive in 
arrangement, it is too crowded with small type to be really effective or 
to give the appearance of being interesting. The average person is not 
going to read so much matter without some interesting display to act 
as an inducement. 

THE ‘‘Go to Church Sunday’ movement is quite the rage in the 
large cities, where page advertisements inviting the people to services 
are frequently run in the papers. The churches combine to pay the 
advertising expense, and, as a general rule, each church contributing 
toward the cost of publication has a small card in the page announcing 
the character and time of services. In the hope that it will prove sug- 
gestive to our readers, both as a means of securing additional advertising 
and as an example of strong and attractive display, we are showing here- 
with such an advertisement which appeared in the Chicago Herald, issue 
of March 6. 

GEORGE T. STEPHENS, North Yakima, Washington.— Rule arrange- 
ments in imitation of billboards, or roadside signs, such as yours, entitled 
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“Have It Repaired,’’ are not pleasing and should be avoided. The gas 
advertisements are effective, but the colons used to fill out short lines at 
the ends of paragraphs do not attain the purpose intended and should 
not be used in that way. 

BEN WILEY, Charleston, Illinois— The advertisements sent us are 
especially attractive and effectively displayed. Owing to the use of rules 
beneath every line in the heading of that one for M. Miller & Son, the 
lines are crowded and legibility much impaired. If the space occupied 
by these rules was left blank the display lines would, unhampered by 
the rules, stand out with much greater prominence. 

Livingston County Democrat, Pontiac, Illinois— You publish one of 
the best weekly papers it has ever been our pleasure to see, and we have 
not the slightest fault to find either with its mechanical make-up or edi- 
torial work. We feel that the first page would be improved from the 
news standpoint, however, by the use of more headings of secondary size, 
such as you have placed below the cartoon of the issue for March 26, in 
the lower part of the page of all issues. 


Herald, Swift Current, Saskatechewan.— You are to be commended 
upon the clean presswork and attractively composed advertisements which 
characterize your publication, but the first page of your March 11 issue 
is cut up with so many large headings and boxed articles that unity is 
Jost and the effect is displeasing. Several attractive first-page make-ups 
are shown in this department and we would suggest modeling your own 
after them. 

THE Spring Fashion Number of The Ludington News, Ludington, 
Michigan, shows marked enterprise on the part of its publishers. Thirty- 
four pages, well filled with advertising, is conclusive evidence that the 
business office is on the alert. The composition of the advertisements is 
quite satisfactory, but it is unfortunate that so admirable an issue other- 
wise should be marred by unsatisfactory presswork. Our opinion is that 
the whole trouble is in the ink, and this, we believe, the inkmaker could 
overcome if the proposition were put up to him. 

WALTER MouLpy, Kawakawa, Bay of Islands, Auckland, New Zea- 
land.— The Luminary is a very neat paper and we admire the restraint 
practiced in the selection of type-sizes. Many printers make the mis- 
take of figuring that the larger the display the more effective it is. Such 
an idea is undeniably correct when but one advertisement on a given 
page is composed in large, bold types, but, with all following such a plan, 
the effect of so many lines demanding attention would make the page 
confusing and the display would lose much of its effectiveness. 

CLEAN presswork features the twenty-eight-page February 24 issue 
of the Franklin County Recorder, Hampton, Iowa. The twenty-eight 
pages are well filled with advertisements, the majority of which are well 
displayed. We note in several instances more faces in single advertise- 
ments than we like to see, but with such a big edition the plant’s equip- 
ment was probably taxed to the limit and the variation in faces must 
be overlooked in admiration of bigger and more important things. Both 
publisher and community deserve commendation for so excellent an issue. 

Times, Thief River Falls, Minnesota.— Your industrial edition is a 
creditable one, the presswork being of commendable quality and the 
advertisements well composed throughout. We are sure, however, the 
cover does not measure up to the high standard set by the inside pages, 
in that the two large half-tones exert a weakening effect upon the titular 
matter. As a matter of personal preference, we regret the use of the 
circular line at the top. Such arrangements, formerly to be seen so fre- 
quently upon letter-heads, stock certificates, ete., have long since outlived 
their vogue. 

IN their endeavors to make sure their papers will be readable, many 
publishers of weekly papers are too liberal with ink, and by the time a 
copy reaches its destination the ink has spread and the paper does not 
look neat and clean as it should. Such a fault is the only serious one 
apparent in the March 11 issue of the Somerset Herald, Somerset, Ken- 
tucky, copy of which has been sent us. The large Denny advertise- 
ment in this issue is very attractive, but the two-page spread is over- 
displayed. When there are so many display lines, as in this instance, the 
tendency is to confuse the reader rather than to impress him with the 
item, or items, advertised. 

The Winnfield Times, Winnfield, Louisiana.— Considering your cir- 
culation, we can not see how you can afford to put out such a good news- 
paper with a flat advertising rate of only ten cents to reimburse you. 
From a news standpoint your paper is excellent. In a mechanical way, 
however, there are opportunities for slight improvements. Too much ink 
was carried on the copy sent us. We would suggest that you use uni- 
form borders around the advertisements throughout the paper, the use 
of such a variety being displeasing, and for this uniform border nothing 
is quite so satisfactory as plain rule. In the page advertisement for Gib- 
son’s store, the heading is very weak. The three lines under the word 
“‘Gibson’s ” should have been larger, not only for the added display, but 
more especially to fill the large white spaces at either end of these lines. 
For your secondary headings you should use a smaller size of the black 
head-letter in preference to the Century Expanded, for such a variation 
in style as exists between the two you use is not pleasing. 
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FroM THE Photoengravers’ Bulletin. 
STANDARDIZATION OF THE TRIMMING OF 
BLOCKS FOR ENGRAVINGS. 
BY FRED W. GAGE. 

RECENT issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
fe again calls attention to the apparent neg- 
4 lect of the photoengraver in meeting the 
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desire of the printer for blocks trimmed on 
the point system. From the fact that this 
matter has had frequent notice in the trade 
press, and has been at least “ mentioned ” 
as a Suitable subject for discussion at meet- 
ings of both printers and engravers, and with little appar- 
ent progress having as yet been made, it is evident that the 
solution of the problem has not been reached. 

While it might be thought that this indicated on the part 
of the photoengraver either an unwillingness to comply 
with the desire of the printer, or else an entire absence of 
any feeling of responsibility, the writer, through intimate 
personal knowledge of the conditions under which both are 
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working, is convinced that neither of these conclusions is 
correct. 

Nevertheless it is true that many of the blocks which 
the printer receives from the engraver, either direct or 
through his customers’ hands, are trimmed with no regard 
whatever to the point system, which is the printer’s stand- 
ard of measurement. And this, too, in spite of the fact that 
in the vast majority of instances it would be just as easy 
to trim the block to even multiples of six or twelve points 
‘as to leave it haphazard — “ any old size.” 

For the photoengraver has available saws and trim- 
mers with gages graduated in points, and the finishing of 
any given block to a definite size in points (or pica ems) 
would be a relatively simple matter. 

It is frequently urged, and to a great extent with truth, 
that a wood block as a base for any sort of printing-plate 
is a sorry substitute for metal. For it certainly is far 
short in meeting the requirements for an ideal base — is 
not unyielding under pressure, and all too easily is warped 
and otherwise distorted. 

Allowing, as is usually the case, that the engraver has 
‘used a well-seasoned piece of wood, when one face of this 
block is covered and protected from the air by the metal 
plate, and the other side exposed to all the wide variations 
in humidity, ete., ordinarily found, it is no wonder that it 
swells, shrinks or warps. 

Oiling the block — filling the pores of the wood with a 
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paraffin solution or something of a similar character — has 
been found to minimize the troubles just noted, and actual 
practice proves this ‘to be a very satisfactory procedure, 
and one to be highly recommended to every photoengraver 
who wishes his “ blocks ” (as our English cousins refer to 
them) to reach the printer in satisfactory condition, for it 
will usually keep them of the desired size, even to exact 
points. 

Furthermore, blocks which will thus keep their shape 
are equally to be desired by the pressman, nothing being 
more essential to a clear, sharp impression. 


Put Half-Tones on Metal Bases. 


Half-tones which are to be electrotyped should, when- 
ever possible, be mounted on a solid metal base, or, better 
yet, be left unmounted with the “ blank ” metal left on, so 
that the electrotype molder may handle them on his own 
iron base —the latter not only being unyielding, but also 
carrying heat in a satisfactory manner. 

But, as a matter of fact, the greater portion of the 








engravers’ product will continue to go forth mounted on a 
wood base, and what stands in the way of these bases 
being standardized on the point system? Nothing what- 
ever except a traditionally wrong method of sizing and 
marking the copy — be it photograph or drawing — when 
sending it to the engraver. 

Instead of clearly marking the desired width (or 
height) of the finished plate in points or picas, the almost 
universal rule is to give it in inches, quarters and eighths. 
This is not so bad when the engraving is to be printed 
apart from other matter, but in the case, for instance, of 
a square-finished half-tone which is to run with full- 
measure type-lines above and below, the difference between 
a face measurement expressed in points and one given in 
fractions of an inch may mean the serious disfigurement of 
an otherwise perfect page. 

One thing that has been especially troublesome in this 
connection is the shoulder outside the printing-face of a 
square-finished half-tone, necessary for nailing room. As 
a rule, the width of each shoulder has been allowed as one- 
eighth of an inch, and quite often the block itself can not 
exceed a certain stipulated size, so the face has to be made, 
say, a quarter of an inch less to ailow for the two shoulders. 

Yet it would be just as easy to allow for a standard 
width of, say, nine points for each such shoulder, and 
mark the face size in picas accordingly. 

Another very troublesome factor has been the vignetted 
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plate — the wide, soft vignette so pleasing to the artist and 
engraver often proving a sore trial to the patience of the 
printer. And this not alone because of the difficulty of 
getting the type-matter as near to the object desired, but 
also because the vignette often requires a block largely in 
excess of the available dimensions of the page, and is rarely 
finished to point measurements. 


hb 
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It is easy to see that when a plate just 17 pica ems wide 
is wanted there is no way of marking the copy in eighths 
of an inch to secure the exact size desired. Usually the 
marking, 2% inches, is considered near enough, but it is 
this very lack of exactness that leads the photoengraver 
to believe that exactness in trimming the block is not worth 
troubling about. 
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Zine etchings (and half-tones with background cut 
away) are not so difficult to plan for, as there is almost 
always room for nails inside the width of the face, hence no 
need for shoulder allowance. For this reason the marking 
of the width of the face in points, rather than in inches, 
would readily yield a block that could be trimmed to even 
points, to the great satisfaction of the printer. 





When the printer renounced his strange gods of type 
measurement and adopted the point system, a much-to-be- 
regretted interposition of Mammon allowed the old stand- 
ard agate line (14 to the inch) to stand (as a sop to the 
newspapers, perhaps), and the photoengraver has found 
no serious difficulty in meeting this standard when so spe- 
cifically instructed. 
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Fig. ¢ 


But even this class of copy is rarely so marked, the 
prevailing practice being an indication in inches or eighths 
of an inch. 

This practice may have found encouragement from the 
too-often justified reputation of the photoengraver as an 
inexact workman; but, on the other hand, has it not per- 
haps encouraged this inexactness? As, for instance, the 
common marking of copy, 2% inches in width, which the 
photoengraver interprets as something under or about 13 
pica ems wide. 


De 


Equally easy would be the adoption of the standard 
point system if its use became fairly uniform by those hav- 
ing to do with the preparation and sizing of the copy sent 
the engraver. So how may he go about it? 

First let us consider that although one inch represents 
practically 72 points, exactness to one-seventy-second of an 
inch is rarely necessary. As a matter of fact, the printer 
uses even ems or half-ems pica as his common standard, 
and practically all his spacing material is graduated on 
this basis. 
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So far as all ordinary work would be concerned, there- 
fore, a marking in points of a multiple of six would yield 
plates of even pica (or half-pica) ems measurement, and 
the blocks would then require no special justification to fill 
the measure. 


Standardization. 


As a suggestion toward standardization— and this 
quite as much for the benefit of the engraver as the printer 
— let the marking of copy in inches or fractions of an inch 
be discontinued (unless it be for the benefit of the customer, 
and then translated into points, or preferably picas, before 
going to the photoengraver). 

I do not believe that it will be necessary to use for all 
ordinary work any finer subdivision of the printer’s inch 
(72 points) than the pica (12 points) or the half-pica (6 
points), and for all ordinary shop purposes these may be 
simply referred to as ems and half-ems. 

Then provide the operators on the cameras of the photo- 
engravers with rules graduated in picas and half-picas 
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the half-tones be not large) the top and bottom shoulders 
will afford a fairly safe amount of nail room. 

Often, too, type-lines must be set closer to the face of a 
half-tone than a nine-point shoulder would allow and thus 
demand trimming close to the face, with possible necessity 
for anchoring one edge or all the plate. 

In all such instances clear marking of the copy is pro- 
ductive of good results and good feeling on the part of all 
concerned. 

The marking or sizing of copy for zinc etchings or “ cut- 
out” half-tones is relatively simpler, but it occasionally 
happens that an allowance for a nailing shoulder must 
be made. 

The copy for vignetted half-tones must be marked with 
extra care, for the reasons previously mentioned. 

If the total width of the block must not exceed a certain 
number of ems, mark the copy accordingly. If, on the other 
hand, the size of the subject itself be the one factor which 
must be definite, and the vignette a secondary consideration, 
this should also be clearly marked. 
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(many of them are already so equipped), and see that 
block-trimming machines are equipped with gages so grad- 
uated. 


Co-operation Needed. 


The problem then becomes one of intelligent codperation 
on the part of all concerned, and it is in the solution of such 
problems as this that a distinct advantage lies with those 
organizations in our industry which control all such details 
in their own plants. 

As previously noted, however, there are certain con- 
tingencies which must be recognized in advance, and due 
allowances made therefor by the person who marks or 
“ sizes ” the copy before it goes to the engraver. 

The square-finished half-tone, for instance, must have 
a shoulder for nail room unless it be anchored to the block 
(and anchors are costly and never any too reliable, as we 
all know). 

These shoulders may be standardized as nine points each 
in width, or an allowance for the two sides of eighteen 
points — one and one-half ems. The person marking the 
copy must know whether shoulders on the plate may or 
may not be included in the total width of the block, and 
(as an illustration) if the block can not exceed 36 ems in 
width and there is no objection to the face being a little nar- 
rower, mark the copy “ 34% ems ” wide. 

The engraver, having a standard shoulder of nine points, 
will then deliver a block just 36 ems in width and every- 
body will be happy. 


Special Provisions. 


In some instances (as when fitting closely into borders) 
no shoulders can be allowed on sides, and in such cases (if 
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Indeed this matter of exactness in marking all copy is 
of more importance than is usually realized, and while not 
exactly germane to the subject in hand, it seems of such 
consequence as to warrant further elucidation at this time. 

The photoengraver, while in a sense a scientist, is rarely 
an adept in its occult branches, and as a mind-reader is 
usually a flat failure. 

Examples. 

Then, when a piece of copy comes to him marked as 
shown in Fig. 1, he is by no means sure whether his cus- 
tomer wants a half-tone 3% inches wide over all, or whether 
the 3% inches must be on the stove, with a more or less 
indefinite margin at the sides. 

So let all dimensions be shown by witness marks, as 
indicated in Fig. 2. 

The marking of copy for a vignetted half-tone should 
show the size of the object, and also, when possible, the 
over-all dimensions of the plate or block. The example 
shown as Fig. 3 indicates this, and leaves no chance for 
misunderstanding. 

These same limitations of the photoengraver also ren- 
der very hazardous the use of such instructions as “ reduce 
two-thirds,” “ make double column,” ete. 

In fact, it is common knowledge among engravers that 
a very large proportion of their “ make overs ” are caused 
by indefinite or wrongly interpreted size instructions, or 
by the use of the wrong screen. 


Greatest Essentials. 
Careful and exact marking of copy, therefore, will give: 
Width (or height) in ems or half-ems — clearly shown 
by witness marks. 
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Width of block in ems (if it be different from face of 
plate). 

Instructions as to cutting out or vignetting half-tones 
(if necessary). 

Instructions for “cropping” (or omission of edges 
shown in photo but not desired on plate). 

Screen to be used. 

Trimming of block (if other than standard 9-point nail- 
ing shoulders be expected). 

Anchoring (when necessary). 

And where special combinations or groups are to be 
made up, a sketch or diagram is very useful. 


Proportional Reduction. 


In this connection I can not forbear mention of the prob- 
lem of proportional reduction, which seems so difficult of 
mastery by many. The engravers’ camera is a very exact 
instrument, and if in making the negative (whether for 
half-tone or zine etching) the image be one-half as wide as 
the copy, it will also be one-half as high as the copy. That 
is all there is to it, and a practical application of this fact 
is illustrated herewith. 

The diagram shown (Fig. 4) illustrates a quick and 
easy method of ascertaining to what proportions a photo- 
graph or drawing will reduce. As will be seen, measure- 
ments either vertically or horizontally along an imaginary 
line running diagonally from corner to corner will show 
what the height and width will be for any given reduction. 

Any one, by a little study and practice, can work out any 
problem in proportional size as indicated, and there is avail- 
able a very ingenious scale (Prior’s Automatic) which can 
be laid over the copy and show at a glance all dimensions. 

If in doubt as to the size to which a drawing or photo- 
graph may be reduced, give the largest allowable dimen- 
sion each way, and the plate can then be made to come 
within these dimensions. Always mark the size plainly on 
each piece of copy sent. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that this one mat- 
ter of standardizing the work of the photoengraver by the 
use of the printers’ pica ems be taken up by the trade 
publications generally, and all concerned would soon be edu- 
cated to its universal use. 





MEETING OF CHICAGO PRINTING CRAFTS 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Chicago Printing Crafts Association held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the Fort Dearborn Hotel on Tues- 
day evening, April 20, with sixty-five members and guests 
present. An excellent table d’hote dinner was followed by 
an entertaining monologist. 

An animated discussion over making all cuts conform 
to a uniform nonpareil or pica measurement resulted in 
the passage of a resolution in which the association went on 
record as favoring such a standard. The resolution also 
carried with it a demand that the association petition 
engravers and electrotypers to insist on this uniformity 
of cut measurement. 

How to handle gold ink to secure the best result was 
taken up without a definite solution as to how this can be 
obtained. 

How can the printer help the electrotyper? This ques- 
tion brought forth many comments. The general trend of 
the statements was that this could best be done by sending 
the electrotyper a clean form, or, more properly speaking, 
a clean type-face. It was stated that printers are notori- 
ously derelict in washing forms properly ere sending them 
to the foundry. Ink that has remained on type-faces sev- 
eral days and then smeared over with a dirty rag causes 
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trouble in the electrotyping department. In many cases 
the ink fills the interstices of the type and hardens after 
standing several days, necessitating steaming on the part 
of the electrotyper before he can use the form to advan- 
tage. In case of a rush, and this can not be done, the result 
is a dirty matrix that in turn makes an exceedingly indif- 
ferent plate, from which poor or bad results are obtained 
on the press. Clean your type-faces, is the electrotyper’s 
demand of the printer. Further discussion revealed the 
fact that electrotypers wanted high quads and spaces in all 
forms sent to them. 

How can the electrotyper help the printer? was next 
taken up. The discussion only brought out the hope of the 
printers that all graphite dust be removed from the forms 
before being returned to them. 

How can the printer help the pressman? By so justify- 
ing and locking up his forms as to avoid the necessity of 
doing all this work over after it is put on the press. 

How can a pressman help the printer? By seeing that 
the composition of the latter is brought out in all its proper 
effect upon the printed sheet. 

How can the printer help the bindery? By consulting 
the bindery when laying out forms, so as to give the most 
expeditious fold to the printed sheet when it reaches the 
bindery. 

How can the bindery help the printer? 
certain make-ups to meet certain conditions. 

W. J. Geary was named a committee of one to arrange 
for a moving-picture demonstration at the May meeting. 

A. D. Robrahn, A. Jahn and F. Dermody, the associa- 
tion’s committee on vocational training, were ordered to 
visit Springfield and appear before the legislature relative 
to a measure covering this matter. 

F. R. Anderson advocated a joint meeting in the fall 
of all printing-trades craftsmen and their employers, to 
discuss ways and means for the general uplift and improve- 
ment of the trade. 

Thirteen new members were placed on the roster of the 
association and six new applications for membership were 
received. These were as follows: New members: C. D. 
Manlove, with O. A. Koss; Henry Hendricksen, with Bond 
Brothers; John S. Brooks, with McFarland, Shumway & 
Armstrong Co.; William J. Rice, with Hillison & Etten 
Co.; P. G. Montgomery, with Toby Rubovits; Arthur 
Tyrell, with Manz Engraving Company; Max Portensky, 
with Riddle & Wunderle; Bernard Kischell, with Wells & 
Co.; D. J. McCue, with Cameron, Amberg & Co.; Edgar 
White, with Mahin Advertising Company; John F. Holmes, 
with Cameron, Amberg & Co.; O. A. Barrett, with Com- 
monwealth Press. Applicants: R. J. Lecture, with U. S. 
Sample Company; S. E. Hussey, with Sleepeck-Helman; 
C. H. Millbrook, with Wagner & Hanson; E. H. Richter, 
with Consumers Company; George H. Smith, with Faith- 
orn Company; Charles H. Lorenz, with James H. Rook 
Company. 

On motion, a rising vote of thanks was tendered John J. 
Smith, of the Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Company, for 
his notable work in securing new members for the asso- 
ciation. 

The question of members returning cards, saying they 
would attend the meeting and then remaining away, was 
brought up. These absentees caused a deficit in settling 
for the dinner, as Secretary Hillison had based his order 
for plates on the statements of those who promised to 
attend. On motion, the secretary was ordered to notify 
these members of the condition of affairs, and also that they 
would be expected to pay, notwithstanding the fact of their 
absence. 


By explaining 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may conv t. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “‘ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privileges under the same terms. The “get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 

All applications must be ied by stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Answers to positions open appearing in this department should 
be addressed care of “The Inland Printer.” They will then be forwarded 
to those represented by the key numbers. 











Paper-Ruler Wants Position. 

(3127) <A paper-ruler, with seventeen years’ experience at the ruling 
trade, capable of estimating and taking charge of ruling department, 
desires to settle down in the South or West. Will furnish the best of ref- 
erences and samples of work. 


Position as Foreman Wanted. 

(3128) All-around printer, married, thirty-six years of age, non- 
union, desires position as foreman with a good firm. Is willing to take 
a special interest in the business. Can do anything in the printing line 
as compositor, make-up, stoneman or pressman; in fact, anything 
requiring a printer’s knowledge. Best of references. 


Bindery Foreman Seeks Opening. 

(3129) A combination ruler, blank-book maker and finisher, having 
had eighteen years’ experience, ten years as foreman in job bindery, 
would like to connect with some firm that would be willing to pay a fair 
wage to one who is experienced in edition work, bookbinding, ruling, 
estimating, a good systematizer, result-producer and cost economizer. 


Pressman with Money to Invest. 


Pressman and compositor will be willing to make an invest- 
Is a first-class pressman and not afraid 


(3130) 
ment of $500 in a good business. 


of work. No bad habits. 
Seeks Connection that Offers Future. 
(3131) Young man, with eleven years’ experience in all depart- 


ments of the printing business — pressroom, newspaper and job, folders, 
staplers, ete., three years as linotype operator — is anxious to locate in 
Chicago or Milwaukee, but wili consider good proposition elsewhere. 


Artist and Advertising Man Seeks Opening. 

(3132) Young man desires position with a printing-plant or a manu- 
facturing concern as an advertising man. Single; twenty-nine years of 
age; American; good habits; a thorough knowledge of platemaking, 
printing, type and commercial illustration. Can design, lay out and 
write advertising matter of all kinds. References and samples to sub- 
stantiate these claims. Opportunity, not salary, first consideration. 





Job Compositor Seeks Position. 

(3183) Job compositor, twenty-four years of age, seeks position 
either in town or country. Has had seven years’ experience in small 
first-class jobbing office, and has particular development in the artistic 
end of the business. 

Seeks Executive Position. 

(3184) A man, thoroughly posted in all branches of the printing 
business, both from the theoretical and practical standpoints, is seeking 
a position where he can use this knowledge to advantage. Has also 
studied designing and oil-painting and advertising. Can meet customers 
and advise them regarding work, and also follow the work through the 


plant. Will consider any location, but prefers the vicinity of Boston. 
Stereotyper Seeks Opening. 
(3185) A man, twenty-eight years of age, of good habits, eleven 


years’ experience at the trade, mostly on jobwork, has also helped out 
on newspaper work, seeks opening. Has had a great deal of experience 
on cuts of all kinds and can make zine cuts by the Day process. Work 
on cuts includes mounting, trimming, routing, etc. 
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Foreman-Editor Seeks Position. 

(3136) All-around country-bred printer, now in full charge of com- 
posing-room of six to twelve page daily, desires to make a change. Has 
also done some editorial work on country weeklies. East or Middle West. 
Union, sober, widower — one child. 


Foreman Seeks Change. 

(3137) Young man, twenty-seven years of age, with thirteen years’ 
experience as job and ad. compositor, and also capable of doing platen 
presswork, seeks change, preferably in the Northwest. At present fore- 
man of good-sized plant. Married. Best of references. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Charge of Small Newspaper. 

(3188) A first-class linotype operator and make-up man desires a 
position where he can take charge of small newspaper. Has had four- 
teen years’ experience in the newspaper business and knows it from 
beginning to end. Can lay out, and is rapid on the machine. Best of 
references. 


Rotogravure Man Seeks Position. 
(31389) A rotogravure man, of long experience, who can secure first- 
class results, desires to locate in Chicago or in the West. 


Job Plant in Good Location for Sale. 

(3140) A first-class job plant, with business established so that 
soliciting is practically unnecessary, is for sale. Consists of one Miehle 
cylinder, pony press, two Gordon presses, cutter, stitcher, and all other 
necessary equipment. Splendid location, with arrangements so that rental 
is at a minimum. Owner has other interests which compel him to sell 
plant. 


Foreman Seeks Change. 


(3141) Man, ten years at the trade, two and a half years of which 
he has held the position as foreman of a medium-sized shop, well 
equipped, turning out high-class work of every description, seeks change. 
Would consider position with firm that caters to the better class of work, 
or one that is desirous of building up that class of trade. Can take care 
of anything in the line of printing; can do designing and turn out work 
that calls for originality and taste. 


Linotype Plant for Sale. 
Wishes to dispose of his Model Five linotype machine, equip- 
Plenty of good work at good prices. Good thing 
Price, $5,000. Terms to responsible party. 


(3142) 
ment and business. 
for competent man. 


Cylinder Pressman Seeks Position. 

(3143) Cylinder pressman, temperate and reliable, thirty-seven years 
of age, would like to get in touch with a concern in the New England 
States or the Province of Quebec, with the object of procuring a per- 
manent position. Experienced on various classes of presswork, includ- 
ing half-tone work, colorwork, embossing and general job printing; also 
familiar with platen presses. Capable of taking charge of small plant. 


Pressman Seeks Advancement. 

(8144) Pressman, having eleven years’ experience on both job and 
cylinder presses, also on Hoe magazine web presses, and has finished 
course of instruction on Hoe and Harris offset presses, seeks opening 
offering advancement. Understands half-tone, book and general com- 
mercial printing. Twenty-five vears of age. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Opening. 
Union linotype operator desires position on afternoon daily 
Married. Good habits, good speed and thor- 


(3145) 
in good, progressive town. 
oughly reliable. 
Seeks Position as Superintendent. 

(3146) <A man, thirty-five years of age, with eighteen years’ expe- 
rience, the last eight years holding position of superintendent, desires 
to connect with a progressive firm desiring the services of a thoroughly 
reliable, energetic and capable executive. Understands loose-leaf work 
thoroughly, and is familiar with the variety of work usually found in 
the larger shops. 


Electrotyper Seeks Change. 


(3147) An all-around electrotyper, with over thirty years’ experience, 
fully capable of taking charge if desired, desires to locate in the East if 


possible. Good habits. Can furnish the best of references. 
Would Purchase Job Shop. 
(3148) Young man would like to purchase interest or all of good 


job shop in good, live western city or town where small payment wil! 
swing the proposition. Has built up a one-press plant in five years to 
one of the best in the State for another party; has saved a little money 
and wants to get the benefit of his own services. Would consider taking 
job end of a live newspaper. West or Southwest only. 
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William Thomson. 


William Thomson, president of the William Thomson 
Printers’ Machinery Company, with offices at 426 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, and also in New York city, died 
in the latter place on March 23. His death was due to 
typhus fever. 

Mr. Thomson, previous to his elevation to the presi- 
dency of his company, had been its secretary for thirty 
years. He was a man of sterling character and was an 
expert in his chosen profession. He had a wide acquaint- 
ance among the printers of the country, all of whom will 
learn of his death with deep regrets. 


James Appleton Pierce. 


James Appleton Pierce, general manager of the Mat- 
thews-Northrup Works, of Buffalo, New York, passed away 
at his home, 141 Oxford avenue, on Tuesday evening, 
March 2, 1915. 

Mr. Pierce was a native of Buffalo. He was born on 
April 29, 1856, the son of Ezekiel P. and Jane B. Pierce. 
After a public-school education, he learned his trade in the 
office of Matthews & Warren, owners of the old Commer- 
cial Advertiser. When James N. Matthews bought The 
Express and its cognate printing industries, Mr. Pierce 
went to that establishment as foreman of the composing- 
room. He rose steadily from one post to another, until 
at the time of his death he was general manager of the 
Matthews-Northrup Works and a director in the J. N. 
Matthews Company, which owns that business and The 
Buffalo Express. 

Mr. Pierce at one time was president of the Typothetz 
of Buffalo, and had also served as president of the National 
Association of Employing Photoengravers. 


William Rockhill Nelson. 


William Rockhill Nelson, editor and owner of the Kansas 
City Star, passed away at his home in Kansas City on 
Tuesday morning, April 13. Mr. Nelson, who was seventy- 
four years of age, had been in ill health for several months 
and had been confined to his home since last December. 
Mr. Nelson was recognized as one of the leading news- 
paper editors of the United States, and his friends were 
many. 

Mr. Nelson was born in Fort Wayne, Indiana, March 
7, 1841, and was educated at Notre Dame University. 

Intense admiration for the reform work of Samuel J. 
Tilden brought him into contact with that great Democrat, 
and when only thirty-four years of age he became Tilden’s 
Indiana campaign manager. His interest in political lead- 
ership made him turn to newspaper work as the best way 
to influence men in the mass. He went to Kansas City and 
started the Evening Star on September 18, 1880. 

Essentially a builder, he took an intense interest in the 


development of the city. Almost from the first issue, the 
Star urged the necessity of paving the streets, of getting a 
park system, of building attractive houses, of planting 
shrubbery and trees. 

In politics he was, as he often said, “ independent but 
never neutral.” But he would never consider any elective 
or appointive position. 


Thomas F. Walton. 


Thomas F. Walton, of the Walton & Spencer Company, 
and late president of the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, 
passed away on Friday, April 9, after an illness extending 
over several months. 

Mr. Walton had been active in organization matters 
ever since the Ben Franklin Club movement was started. 
He was always a faithful attendant at meetings, and was 
elected to the presidency at the last annual meeting. Owing 
to his illness, he was unable to preside at any of the ses- 
sions since his election. 

His funeral was very largely attended by friends and 
neighbors and his confréres in the printing industry. 

He is survived by his wife and three children, and two 
brothers, T. E. Walton, of Albany, New York, and A. G. 
Walton, of the Chicago Printing House, Chicago. 

Mr. Walton was born January 9, 1873, in Plattsburg, 
New York. He received a good common-school education, 
and when fifteen years old entered the office of the local 
morning paper, where he began his apprenticeship as a 
printer. Upon the death of his father in 1893, he, with 
his mother and brother, F. E. Walton, moved to Chicago. 
Here he entered the employ of Hornstein Brothers, print- 
ers, and finished his apprenticeship. When that firm went 
out of business, he went into business for himself as a 
broker, but in about a year he, with George W. Spencer, 
started the Walton Printing Company, which name was 
shortly changed to the Walton & Spencer Company. This 
business was started in a small way with one pony cylinder 
and two job presses in the old building at the southwest 
corner of Dearborn and Harrison streets, where the Trans- 
portation building now stands. The firm then moved to 
Wabash avenue, and after that to the present location, 
1241 South State street. 


James F. Boland. 


James F. Boland, treasurer of The Workman Manufac- 
turing Company, of Chicago, passed away on Thursday, 
March 11, 1915. Mr. Boland had been in poor health for 
a couple of years, and had been confined to his home for 
three weeks immediately preceding his death, but was not 
supposed to be in immediate danger. He leaves a wife, a 
stepson and a sister to mourn his loss, as well as a wide 
circle of very warm friends, and these gathered on Sunday, 
March 14, to pay the last tribute of respect to him who had 
rounded out a vigorous and useful life of sixty-one years. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Latham Machinery Company in New Building. 
The Latham Machinery Company, Chicago, will be in 
its new three-story building, corner of Ann and Fulton 
streets, on May 1. 


The Motor as an Aid to the Salesman. 


George A. Morey, salesman for the New York branch 
of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 29 Great Jones street, has 
a territory for his operations covering New Jersey, Brook- 
lyn and Long Island. Mr. Morey is very modern, and “ gets 
there ” by automobile, by which means he covers more terri- 
tory, sees more “friends,” and gives them better service 
than possible by train or trolley. 


‘Printers’ Errors.” 

“ Printers’ Errors ” is a booklet by R. W. Harvey and 
published by The Regal Press, 5514 West Lake street, 
Austin, Chicago. It is a treatise combining scientific sales- 
manship with the possibilities of correct typesetting. The 
information contained in the book is intended to put more 
advertising power in typographical display. The writer 
says he “ hopes to assist both advertiser and printer in the 
mental laws governing literary salesmanship.” 


H. W. Thornton Western Sales Manager of the 
Whitlock Printing Press Company. 

H. W. Thornton, one of the most widely known men in 
the printing-press business, and a practical printer who 
has gathered an exhaustive technical knowledge of the art, 
has been appointed western sales manager of the Whitlock 
Printing Press Company, manufacturers of the Premier 
press, with offices at 1406 Fisher building, Chicago. Mr. 
Thornton’s extensive experience and conscientious work 
in catering to the needs of printers make the securing of 
his services a subject of congratulation to the Whitlock 
Printing Press Company and its patrons as well. 


Journalism Week at University of Missouri. 


May 3 to 7, inclusive, will be celebrated by the School 
of Journalism of the University of Missouri, Columbia, as 
the sixth annual journalism week. Sessions will be held 
morning, afternoon and night on each of the five days. At 
the day meetings, in Switzler Hall, problems of special 
interest to the newspaper and writing craft will be dis- 
cussed. Country and city newspaper work will be consid- 
ered from many angles; the advertising man will have his 
say; the magazine writer, the illustrator, the trade-press 
man, the woman special writer and the woman editor, the 
printing expert —all these and others representing the 
many activities of journalism and its allied callings will 
give and receive ideas. At the night meetings, in the main 


University Auditorium, there will be addresses of a more 
popular character, of interest both to the craft and to the 
public. 


Sterling, Illinois, ‘‘ Daily Gazette’? Changes Ownership. 

The Sterling, Illinois, Hvening Gazette has been pur- 
chased by David W. Grandon, of Hillsdale, Michigan, who 
has taken possession of the business. Maurice D. Johns, 
who has been connected with the Gazette for over twenty- 
five years as manager and for a number of years past as 
owner of the entire stock in The Sterling Gazette Company, 
a short time ago sold all of the stock of the company to 
George D. John, of Sterling, executor of the estate of the 
late Martha A. John, who in turn disposed of the entire 
stock issue to Mr. Grandon. In taking possession, Mr. 
Grandon promises to maintain the high standard that has 
heretofore characterized the paper under the former man- 
agement. 


Wanner Machinery Company Places Machines under 
Power in Showrooms. 

Machines that are placed under power in the show- 
rooms offer great advantages not only to the company sell- 
ing the machines, but also to those contemplating the 
purchase of the machines. Being able to see a machine 
in actual operation enables the prospective purchaser to 
judge its merits to a greater degree than when the machine 
is merely standing on the floor. It was undoubtedly the 
realization of this fact that led the Wanner Machinery 
Company to place under power a thirty-six-inch paper- 
cutter and a line of Golding jobbers in its showrooms at 
703 South Dearborn street, Chicago. The company extends 
an invitation to printers to call and see these machines in 
active operation. 


Mr. John Geddes to Make Extended Tour of 
United States. 

Mr. John Geddes, for nine years with Messrs. John Had- 
don & Co., seven years of which was as representative in 
Scotland and Ireland, left England on April 10 for an 
extended tour of the United States for the purpose of 
investigating the latest developments in connection with 
the printing and allied trades. While on this side, Mr. 
Geddes will also have some interesting propositions to pre- 
sent to the trade, among them being Bell’s photogravure 
machinery, which consists not only of a rotary printing 
machine to print from the roll at a speed of from 2,000 to 
5,000 an hour, but also a complete plant for the engrav- 
ing of the cylinders, etc.; also Strong’s paper-curing 
machine, by means of which paper can be taken direct from 
the mill and thoroughly cured and air-dried, eliminating 
static electricity, and permitting of perfect printing of 
colorwork without the necessity of storing the stock for 
some time. Mr. Geddes also has the United States rights 
for the sale of the Mascord system of electric motors for 
rotary presses, which is said to be simple, efficient and 
economical of power. 
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First Call for Convention of United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs. 


From Los Angeles come the first bugle-calls for the 
convention of the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of 
America, which is to be held in that city on September 21, 
22, 23, 24. The general committee of the printing crafts 
of that city announces a sweeping invitation to all printers 
and allied tradesmen and their wives in the United States 
to attend the meeting. ; 

The first three days will be devoted to the educational 
program prepared by and under the direction of the 
Typothetz Program Committee, the business sessions of the 
organization, and all interspersed with delightful enter- 
tainment features of a character that have made Los 
Angeles famous as a host to visitors. The entire day of 
September 24 will be devoted to pleasure, and the commit- 
tee has announced that the event will be one never to be 
forgotten. 

The attractions of the two great expositions, at San 
Francisco and at San Diego, make the trip to Los Angeles 
doubly alluring, as the railroads have made very low round 
trips to both the exposition cities. 

From information at hand, it is expected that this will 
be the best-attended meeting in the history of the Typoth- 
etz. Several cities have organized “ Los’ Angeles Clubs,” 
the purpose being to gather together travel parties, the 
members depositing a fixed sum each week or month, thus 
easily accumulating the amount necessary for the trip. 

Any information as to itineraries, railroad rates, hotel 
accommodations and side trips will be furnished from the 
office of the General Committee, 424 Union League build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 


Banquet of the Connecticut Valley Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 


The banquet of the Connecticut Valley Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen was held in Hartford, Connecticut, on 
March 20. It was attended by 150 men, all prominent in 
printing and allied lines and representing Hartford, New 
Haven, New Britain and Meridian, Connecticut, and 
Springfield, Worcester, Holyoke and Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, together with guests from Boston, New York, and 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

The principal address was given by M. C. Mantemach, 
of Hartford, on “ Printing Plates and Their Uses.” A 
cabaret entertainment was a feature of the evening. 

The club has a membership of eighty-five, and was 
organized November, 1913. The next meeting will be held 
at the Cooley Hotel, in Springfield, Massachusetts, on 
May 15; at which time John Clyde Oswald, of New York, 
will speak. 

A Distinctive Series of Poster Stamps. 

A series of poster stamps which is destined to do much 
toward the promotion of thrift and which offers the sav- 
ings banks an advertising vehicle of exceptional value is 
that known as the “ Thrifty Alexander Series,” published 
by The Harvey Blodgett Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
The idea is that of H. A. Blodgett, president of the com- 
pany — which makes a specialty of financial advertisements 
— who is also author of the short but terse verses which 
form an important part of each stamp. The designs, par- 
ticularly suited to the verses in all instances, are by F. G. 
Cooper, the well-known New York poster artist, who has 
made a specialty of this class of work. 

The bank purchasing the right to use the series in its 
territory orders a supply of albums, which it distributes, 
advising recipients that a new stamp can be obtained at 


the bank each week. The universal interest in poster 
stamps at this time, when many people are making collec- 
tions, makes a second invitation unnecessary. The stamps 
are a chronology of the life of Thrifty Alexander, the first 
of the series depicting Alexander’s father starting an 
account for the youngster on the day of his birth. 

From the standpoint of art in their design, from the 
standpoint of printing mechanics in their execution, and 
from the advertising standpoint, this probably is the most 
notable series of poster stamps yet issued by any firm. 


Portfolio of Warren Standard Papers. 

By means of an attractive little prospectus, S. D. War- 
ren & Co., of Boston, Massachusetts, announces a new port- 
folio of Warren standard papers. The company states in 
this prospectus that it believes this new portfolio will be 
the most complete and instructive piece of paper adver- 
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Attractive Cover of Portfolio of Warren Standard Papers. 


tising that has yet been issued. Since the conception of 
the original idea, those who have had charge of the work 
have incorporated interesting suggestions and improve- 
ments that have occurred to them, the final result being 
an assortment of specimens that will be of great help from 
the standpoints of paper, typography and illustration. 

The folios will contain illustrated signatures of the 
Warren standard printing-papers — Cameo Plate, Lustro 
Coated, Silkote Dullo-enamel, Cumberland Coated, and 
Printone. The educational side has also been given atten- 
tion to the extent that the plates are described, the inks 
specified, style of type is indicated, paper-stock items are 
listed complete — in fact, every detail is explained. 


Ohio Printers’ Federation to Meet in June. 
Dayton has been selected as the place for the coming 
convention of the Ohio Printers’ Federation, which will be 
held June 10, 11 and 12. The program, which will be 
announced later, will “ teem with talks which should help 
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to make all who hear them better business men, and our 
industry a better one in which to labor.” 

In addition to the business and educational features on 
the program, interesting entertainment is being provided, 
and visits to a number of the larger industries in Dayton 
will offer much that should prove an additional inducement 
to be in attendance. The National Cash Register Company, 
with its mammoth printing-plant; the Miama Paper Com- 
pany; the American Envelope Company, and the Wright 
Brothers Aeroplane Factory, are among the places to be 
visited. 

The Anway Adjustable Job-Press Grippers. 

Pressmen and feeders who have been seeking a simple 
and effective method for holding the sheets on the platen of 
the press, a method that will enable them to do away with 
the bother of using strings and rubber bands, will undoubt- 


No More Strings or 
Rubber Bands 


Quick Adjustment 
Stays in Place 





The Anway Adjustable Grippers in Position for Holding 
the Sheet. 


edly welcome the announcement of the new Anway adjust- 
able job-press grippers, illustrations of which are shown. 
These grippers are simple in construction, with no parts to 
get out of order, and can be readily adjusted without diffi- 
culty to any job. Once adjusted, they stay in place and hold 
the sheet firmly in position. 





The Anway Adjustable Grippers Attached to Press. 


The Anway gripper is bolted to the gripper bar in the 
same manner as the ordinary gripper, and can easily be 
moved horizontally. Two adjustable arms are furnished 
with each gripper, making four arms with each pair. These 
arms may be adjusted up or down to suit the requirements 
of the job in hand, or can be taken off when not required. 
The grippers are nickel-plated throughout and present a 
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pleasing appearance. They are being offered at a mod- 
erate cost, so that a considerable increase in efficiency may 
be obtained at small outlay. They may be secured through 
any printers’ supply house or direct from Harry B. Anway, 
7038 Stony Island avenue, Chicago. 


Novel Autopress Numbering Device. 


Users of the Autopress will undoubtedly take great 
interest in the announcement of a new numbering device 
recently sent out by the American Autopress Company, 
110-112 West Fortieth street, New York city. This appa- 
ratus, the company states, will permit of printing numbers 
consecutively, or printing the same number two, three or 
more times, as desired, changing automatically to print 
the next number. 

The description as given in the announcement is as 
follows: 

The numbering machines used are specially designed for 
use with a specially built chase which eliminates plunger 
action. The numbering heads are operated through the 
center of dials, which action is positively controlled by the 
bed movement of the press. This advantage naturally pro- 
longs the life of the numbering machines, besides assuring 
accurate operation at a much higher rate of speed than ever 
before possible. As a matter of fact, with this new equip- 
ment these numbering machines may be successfully oper- 
ated at the maximum speed of the Autopress. 

Another important advantage of the equipment is, the 
numbering machines can be operated in any direction in 
the chase; that is, in a straight line or at right angles with 
the cylinder, or in both directions at one time, if necessary. 

With this apparatus it is possible to print and number 
at the same time, locking up the type-matter with the num- 
bering heads in the same manner as on any ordinary job; 
and where electrotypes are used, the wooden blocks are 
gouged out to clear the operating rods of the numbering 
heads. 

You can run as many numbering heads as can be gotten 
into the printing-surface of the press. The heads are 
locked in the form the same as type-matter. 


Golden Jubilee of the Illinois Press Association. 


The Golden Jubilee, or fiftieth anniversary, of the found- 
ing of the Illinois Press Association will be celebrated at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, on May 19, 20 and 21, 1915. 

The association was founded in 1865 by J. W. Page, the 
present president of the organization, who has always been 
a tower of strength in advancing its interests. 

James Keeley, editor of the Chicago Herald, and John 
McCutcheon, cartoonist of the Chicago Tribune, will be the 
principal speakers at the banquet, which will be held on 
Thursday night, May 20. Mr. McCutcheon will speak on 
his “ Trip through the European War Zone.” 

The sessions of the convention will be held in the ban- 
quet-room of the Hotel Sherman. 

The entertainment features of the meeting are under 
the direction of Charles E. King, of the J. W. Butler Paper 
Company. Mr. King has made the following arrangements 
for the pleasure of the delegates, their wives and friends: 

Wednesday night, May 19, a special grand carnival will 
be given at the Midway Gardens, Cottage Grove avenue and 
Sixty-first street. 

Thursday night, May 20, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce will give a banquet at the Hotel Sherman in 
honor of the visiting newspaper men. 

Friday night, May 21, a theater party will be given 
under the direction of Chairman King and his committee. 

The entertainment features of the convention will be 
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financed by the newspaper-supply houses of Chicago and 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. No expense will be 
spared to make the meeting the biggest and most enjoyable 
one ever held in the history of the association. 

The sessions and entertainment features of the conven- 
tion will not be confined to members of the Illinois Press 
Association alone, but every newspaper man in the State 
of Illinois is cordially invited to the meetings and to par- 
ticipate in the various events. 

The officers of the Illinois Press Association are as fol- 
lows: President, J. M. Page, Democrat, Jerseyville; first 
vice-president, John T. Galbraith, Free Press, Carbondale; 
second vice-president, W. J. Smith, Sun, Waukegan; third 
vice-president, H. U. Bailey, Republican, Princeton; secre- 
tary, J. M. Sheets, Oracle, Oblong; treasurer, J. E. McClure, 
Democrat, Carlinville. Executive Committee: Charles W. 
Warner, Chronicle, Hoopeston; G. A. Crowden, Fairdealer, 
Ottawa; S. J. Porterfield, Chronicle, Cullom. Legislative 
Committee: E. A. Snively, Springfield. 


Thompson Type Machine Company Moves into 
Larger Quarters. 


The Thompson Type Machine Company, which since its 
inception, in 1907, has been located at 624-632 South Sher- 
man street, Chicago, has been compelled to move into larger 
quarters to take care of its rapidly growing business, and 
has located its factory at 223-225 West Erie street, Chicago, 
where a modern plant of machinery and tools is being 
installed. When completed, it is said, it will be a model 
factory in every respect, equipped with the latest and best 
devices for the protection of the lives and health of the 
employees, as well as tools and appliances for the manu- 
facture of what is admittedly one of the most wonder- 
fully accurate mechanisms in the printing industry — the 
Thompson typecaster. In the mold-making department of 
this factory are machines and mechanics capable of grind- 
ing the steel parts of this machine to an unheard of degree 
of accuracy; it is said they split a tenth of a thousandth 
of an inch, a measurement so microscopic that only a 
trained eye and hand can measure it. 

A unique equipment in this department, and one which 
has been commended highly by the factory inspectors as 
humanitarian to the highest degree, is the system installed 
to dispose of the fine particles of steel and emery dust aris- 
ing from the automatic grinders by exhausting it through 
pipes by suction, thus freeing the air of the workroom from 
these dangerous particles. 

The entire factory is flooded by daylight, and has been 
so laid out that artificial light is dispensed with entirely, 
except on the darkest winter days. No item which would 
add to the convenience or comfort of the employees has 
been overlooked, and the increased capacity of the new fac- 
tory will enable the company to double its output the com- 
ing year. 

Sales offices are still maintained by the company in the 
Herald building, Chicago, and the Tribune building, New 
York. 


Time and Money Saved by Expansion Roller Trucks. 


Printers are usually a skeptical lot of individuals when 
it comes to the question of buying attachments for presses 
or other machinery. Their silence to all the eloquence and 
blandishments of the salesman usually implies, “‘ Show me.” 
If the attachment exploited has undoubted merits, the aver- 
age printer will go into debt to secure it. The latest press 
attachment we have learned of is the Morgan expansion 
roller truck. It will not require much time to show the 
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advantages of a roller truck that can be made larger or 
smaller in an instant by the turning of a nut. The trucks 
are of steel, with a hard-rubber band that is expanded to 
conform to exact roller diameter by the pressure of two 
steel cones against the rubber ring. The average press- 
man will readily see the advantages of roller trucks that 
can be quickly changed to correspond with the diameter of 
the individual roller, and, having rubber contact surface, 
will be almost noiseless. These trucks slip on the roller 
core just as the ordinary trucks, and being made of steel 
and oil-resisting rubber, they will last a lifetime, with a 
few changes of the rubber. For particulars, write Morgan 
Expansion Roller Truck Company, 303 East Fourth street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Meeting of the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago. 


The Ben Franklin Club of Chicago held its monthly 
meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel on Thursday evening, 
April 15, 1915. An excellent table d’hote dinner was served. 

The death of President Thomas F. Walton, and the 
absence from the city of Vice-President Daniel Boyle, 
necessitated Secretary W. T. Leyden acting as chairman 
of the evening. 

On motion, H. Hillman and Capt. James T. Elliott, both 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, were appointed a committee to 
draft resolutions of sympathy and regret anent the death 
of President Walton. The committee retired, and shortly 
afterward reported the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: : 

WHEREAS, It has been the will of the Creator to remove from this life 
Thomas F. Walton, president of the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago; and, 

WHEREAS, He was one whom we have all learned to love and respect 
during his connection with us, and one who has given of his best toward 
the advancement of our organization and of the interest of the industry 
represented by the organization; and, 

WHEREAS, Mr. Walton was a man of many noble and lovable qualities, 
both in his publie and private life; and, 

WHEREAS, In his death the Ben Franklin Club has suffered a great 
and material loss; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That we, the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, in session 
assembled, do deeply deplore and regret the demise of Mr. Walton and 
sincerely commiserate with his family in this dark hour of their great 
distress, and ask God to temper their grief over the untimely taking 
away of husband and father; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of this meeting and an engrossed copy be transmitted to the 
grief-stricken family; also that copies be sent to the trade press of the 
country. 

Dudley Taylor, general counsel for the Associated 
Employers of Illinois, addressed the session on “ Legisla- 
tion Affecting Business and the Attitude of the Business 
Man Toward It.” 

Mr. Taylor spoke of the need of the business man in 
politics, and of the absolute necessity of having his influ- 
ence and superior knowledge in the shaping of all legis- 
lation affecting the business world. Recently returned 
from Springfield, he told of the fight being made there 
by Illinois legislators regarding the eight-hour labor bill 
for women. He expressed the opinion that the bill would 
not become a law. 

John J. Pleger spoke on “ The Bindery Department of 
the Printing Business as It Should Be.” Mr. Pleger is the 
man who started the bindery department of the Bureau of 
Printing at Manila, Philippine Islands, under direction of 
the United States Government. He took in raw recruits 
from the woods and made finished craftsmen of them. 

Mr. Pleger is an interesting talker on subjects relating 
to bookbinding, and told of his experience in developing 
expert workmen of men whose language he could neither 
speak nor understand. 

He criticized workshop methods of bookbinding in the 
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United States, and in a ¢omparison between the work 
turned out in the Philippines and that of this country, 
was inclined to give the palm to the former. 

Secretary Leyden reported that one hundred and 
twenty-four firms had signed the agreement for the com- 
bination of all printing-crafts organizations into one asso- 
ciation, under the title of “The Franklin-Typothete of 
Chicago.” 

Wisconsin State Conference on Printing and 
Newspaper Publishing. 

The First State Conference on Printing and Newspaper 
Publishing will be held by the Wisconsin Press Association, 
the Wisconsin Daily League, and the Wisconsin Ben Frank- 
lin Clubs, in codperation with the Department of Journalism 
of the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, May 26, 27 and 
28, 1915. The subjects for discussion include: “ Cost 
Accounting for Printers and Newspaper Publishers.” 
“ Advertising Rates for Daily and Weekly Papers.” “ How 
to Get More and Better Advertising.” ‘“ Codperation 
between Wisconsin Newspaper Publishers.” ‘ How Can 
the Department of Journalism at the State University 
Help Wisconsin Editors? ” 

Business Printing Exhibit at Convention of 
Associated Advertising Clubs. 

One department of the large exhibit that will be held 
in connection with the convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World that will undoubtedly prove of 


great interest to those connected with the printing industry’ 


is the one in which business printing will be shown. This 
department will include printing, electrotyping, photoen- 
graving, paper, typesetting, binding, and steel-plate or die 
work. As far as possible, all exhibits will be grouped, with 
slips attached giving manufacturer’s name, under classified 
heads, in order to facilitate inspection and comparison. 
Space is not being sold, except in unavoidable instances, 
where an exhibit is complete in itself. 

Some of the classifications are: Letter-heads, circulars 
or folders of special type-design, house-organs, catalogues, 
novelty and business bindings, and complete advertising 
campaigns for direct by mail, wholesale, retail, jobber, 
service. 

Complete particulars regarding the requirements, etc., 
of the exhibit may be secured by addressing the chairman 
of the committee in charge, S. Clayton Wicks, care of 
George H. Buchanan Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Special Machines for Special Purposes. 

This has been well called an age of specialization, for 
on every hand we hear the call not only for men who are 
experienced in some one particular line, but also for machin- 
ery that is designed especially to accomplish some one 
object. The printing industry has in no way been slighted 
in this general call for special machinery, for announce- 
ments are continually being sent out introducing some press, 
folder, or machine, designed and built for the purpose of 
accomplishing some special feature with much greater 
speed and efficiency than before. 

Among machines of this character that are attracting 
considerable attention are the special ticket-printing 
presses designed and manufactured by the Meisel Press 
Manufacturing Company, of Boston, Massachusetts. A 
short time ago this company installed two rotary presses 
in the new and modern plant of the Third Avenue Railway 
Company, of New York city. All of the transfers used by 
this company are now being produced on these two presses 
at the rate of 4,200 a minute, numbered, perforated and 
delivered in sheets ready for stitching. This makes the 
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second street-railway plant in New York city using the 
Meisel machines, the first being the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, though this line uses a different type of press. 

Machines of the same type as those installed for the 
Third Avenue Railway Company are also producing the 
transfers for street railways in Boston, as well as in some 
of the larger cities of the West. 

Other presses have been designed and manufactured 
by the Meisel company for ticket-printing, among them 
being a rotary press for printing strip or admission tickets, 
such as used by moving-picture theaters and subways, the 
size of which is 2 by 1 inch, at the rate of about 700,000 
tickets an hour, delivering the product either rewound, 
accordion folded, or in flat sheets. The Series Al press for 
printing duplex and triplex tickets, in one or two colors, 
numbering and folding, and the mileage-coupon press, 
which prints three colors, numbers and perforates each 
small coupon, and delivers the tickets zig-zag folded, ready 
for binding, at the rate of 2,000 500-mile books an hour, 
have also gained enviable reputations. 


Meeting of Connecticut Typothetae. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Connecticut Typoth- 
ete was held on April 5, at the Hotel Garde, New Haven. 
This was one of the largest meetings of the year, there 
being over fifty members and guests present. A compli- 
mentary dinner given by the New Haven Paper Company 
was served at six o’clock. 

The special feature of the evening was the stereopticon 
lecture by Charles D. Jacobs, special representative of The 
American Writing Paper Company, who gave a very inter- 
esting talk showing eighty different views in connection 
with the art of papermaking. Questions of importance in 
reference to papermaking and printing were answered by 
Mr. Jacobs. 

“Gripwell’’ Pulley-Covering. 


Printers usually overcame the belt-slipping problem by 
applying printing-ink, soap, rosin or belt-dressing to the 
belt. All of these were temporary expedients and not one 
of the materials helped the belt a particle. If anything, 
it had the opposite effect, causing the belt to crack or other- 
wise deteriorate. The reason for belts, of proper tension, 
slipping, is usually due to the smooth surface of the pulley. 
Printers will not be slow to recognize the sound principle 
that a pulley covered with a leather-like surface will give 
a high efficiency to a belt and enable it to exert its full- 
est transmission power. The “ Gripwell ” pulley-covering 
seems to be the logical means of treating pulleys to give 
belts their highest efficiency. 

“ Gripwell ” pulley-covering consists of a cement and a 
specially prepared canvas, so treated that it is rendered 
very porous and capable of absorbing the maximum amount 


‘of “ Gripwell ” cement, which is applied in a liquid form. 


This cement is of such a character that it adheres firmly 
to wood or metallic surfaces and retains the canvas so 
firmly to the surface of the pulley that in a short time after 
solidifying it forms a homogeneous whole with the pulley. 
Belts pulling on such a surface as this need not be run so 
tight as on a smooth, uncovered pulley. They may be run 
about one-third slacker. The belt remains more pliable, as 
the pulley-covering is a preservative containing both castor 
and neat’s-foot oils, two of the best known leather foods. 
The “ Gripwell ” cement and prepared canvas can be applied 
by any one. The directions are simple and accompany each 
package of material. Full particulars will be furnished by 
addressing “ Gripwell” Pulley Covering Company, 601 
Candler building, New York city. 
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Par Traisaamn ‘heron is ‘cea. wince on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 


Sample 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: “40 Weentas per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “‘ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran- 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


J. A. RICHARDS, the inventor and manufacturer of the Multiform 

composing-room saws, Multiform diemaking machinery, and other 
good things for printers, is looking for an active partner. Mr. Richards 
has a fine plant and has sold $50,000 worth of his products, but with a 
good partner to help him and add to the needed capital, would be able 
to more than double the present volume of business; only a live one, 
with money, need write, as there is no trouble to find plenty of leeches. 
Address J. A. RICHARDS, Albion, Mich. 








A GILT- EDGED INVESTMENT — One of, the most successful small 

job shops in Denver; established five years; two platens, power cut- 
ter, lots of fine type; BRAND-NEW EQUIPMENT; past twenty weeks 
business averaged $115.07; rent and steam heat, $25 month; average 
weekly pay-roll, $21; paying handsome profit above salary; good reason 
for selling ; $2,750 cash — $2,800 time; complete and accurate particulars 
by mail. P. O. BOX 1533, Denver. 


FOR SALE—A complete printing outfit, consisting of one automatic 

ceard-printing press, seventeen different complete fonts of type, and 
all accessories; a large assortment of business and calling cards; 
trunk and cabinet suitable for traveling; best reasons for selling. 
Write for particulars to CHAS. FREEDLUND, 1073% Main st., Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — Old-established printing business can be bought for 
$3,000 down; balance to suit; output about $10,000 a year; investi- 
gation solicited; no newspaper. Address BOX 486, Pulaski, Va. 


FOR SALE — The only Democratic weekly in the Southwest; estab- 
lished three years. Address JAMES S. RODMAN, 126 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal. 














ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 
hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North Amer- 
ica for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the only 
manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, casing-in, 
cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is no con- 
nection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, and any other concern in this country trading under a somewhat 
similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accordingly. All 
rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced by 
interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, 
and correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER 
COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE — 10 Model 1 linotype machines; all with full sets of agate 

or nonpareil 2-letter mats.; spacebands; run by individual motors 
and in first-class condition; 1 Jenney linotype motor; 1 straight line 
Hoe perfecting press; 1 right-angle Hoe perfecting press; complete 
stereotyping outfit; 1 Diebold combination safe, 68 by 92 by 37. NICH- 
OLSON PUBLISHING CO. (In Liquidation), 330 Camp st., New 
Orleans, La. 


REMOVING! REMOVING!—To save expense of removing, we are 

reducing prices on the following: Cottrell and Campbell pony cylin- 
der presses, Whitlock two-revolution presses, Cranston, Whitlock, and 
other drum cylinders, job presses, cutters, perforating and punching 
machines, and all kinds of machinery appertaining to the trade. Send 
for illustrated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 A Oliver st., Boston. 
REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 

46 by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
37 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell “ Economic,” 
45 by 60 bed, $550; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $400; f. o. b. New 
York. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 
17-23 Rose st., New York. 


FOR SALE — PRINTING-PLANT; good established local and mail- 

order trade; sale includes complete printing outfit, land and build- 
ings on main street of one of the finest villages of 3,500 population in 
the old Pine Tree State of Maine; property must be sold at once. For 
particulars address at once. E 843. 























Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


$4.80 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and. . 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 


Only 


— VISE GRIP 


Free sa” 
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PRINTERS’ ERRORS ; 











25 cents; read this new, 


made. 





FOR SALE — One Harris 2-color printing-press; will print sheet 28 by 
has been _used only five months, 


42, and produce 5,000 per hour; 


practically new; an exceptional bargain. 773. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


I entertaining and in- 
structive book on common fallacies, and profit by mistakes others 
REGAL PRESS (Dept. I), 5514 West Lake st., Austin, Chicago. 








Composing-room. 

FOREMAN — WORKING OR DESK — Systematic, efficient, “all-around 

job-shop man; Al compositor, stone and proof desk man; steady, 

sober, hard worker, who gives 100 per cent ability for his pay; abso- 

lutely reliable; married; union; wants to change locality; good 
reason. E 672. 











BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — 156 copies of THE INLAND PRINTER, beginning with Vol. 
VIII; six volumes are bound; all copies are in good condition. 
L. B. LACEY, Box 714, Indianapolis, Ind. 


in first-class order. 








FOR SALE — Ruling and bookbinding machinery, nearly new, at a 
bargain. Address R. C. MAST, Superior, Wis. 


HELP WANTED. 








Agents. 





AGENTS WANTED to sell our beautiful line of stock design poster 

stamps to banks and business houses; we have over 50 designs at 
present, and more in preparation; they are real poster stamps, not 
gummed stickers; a printer who will do well with our line may also 
handle our splendid Thrifty Alexander series for banks; send 50 cents 
for album with stock designs and booklet, ‘‘ How to Sell Poster Stamps 


at a Profit’’; 50 cents for our Thrifty Alexander series of 52 stamps 
with me: no stamp sent gratiss HARVEY BLODGETT CO., St. 
Paul, Minn. 





Composing-room. 





$175 A MONTH FOR LIFE — To a competent Mergenthaler operator- 

machinist who can run a No. 2 double-decker, take care of his 
machine and set type fast enough to keep himself warm; transporta- 
tion furnished, to be deducted from wages to suit; finest climate in 
Alaska and oldest paper there. E 860. 





Pressroom. 


3 and 4 Smyth book- 








WANTED — Situation with reliable house doing good grade work, by 

stoneman experienced on all kinds of high-grade work; strictly 
sober and energetic workman; good systematizer, capable of foreman- 
izing office. E 850. 





WANTED — POSITION with reliable firm by young man with four 
years’ experience, age 23, single; strictly sober and reliable; best 
of references ; samples on request. WALTER SANKEY, Del Rio, Tex. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR and ‘enenruatieal designer, of 16 
years’ experience, desires change ; 
arranging novelty work ; 


thoroughly efficient in layout and 


union. E §61. 









LINOTYPE MACHINIST- OPERATOR would like a position with some 
reliable firm; six years’ experience in newspaper and job office; 
state wages in first letter. E 846. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST of the first class wishes situation near Chi- 
cago; best character and ability; can operate; familiar with 
printing; references. E 785. 





SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS COMPOSITOR wants position, preferably in 
small town, to more thoroughly learn all branches of trade; age 25; 
good education. E 855. 





LINOTYPE-MACHINIST, or machinist-operator, would like position in 
southern New Hampshire. JOHN RHODES, Box 16, R. F. D. No. 5. 
Manchester, N. H. 





Designers. 








specialty booklets, posters, 


DESIGNER wishes change of position; 
I. LEOPOLD 


blotters and general high-class advertising work. 
HANWELL, 5115 Euclid av., Cleveland, Ohio. 











WANTED — PRESSMEN pores take our course in salesmanship, and join 
our sales organization, and earn big pay while learning to earn more; 
an extraordinary offer. D 822. 





Salesmen. 





WANTED — SALESMEN ealling on job printers to sell new appliances 

as side line; write us fully in confidence, stating experience, terri- 
tory covered, and name of employer. GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, 
Mass. 





INSTRUCTION. 












A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 


without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; also 
all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 











Embossers. 





eapable of handling all classes of 
temperate; willing 
E 849 


EMBOSSER DESIRES CHANGE; 
work, hot and cold; fifteen years’ experience; 
to start at moderate salary with prospects for advancement. 





Engravers. 





SITUATION WANTED by a copper etcher with lots of experience; 
capable of taking full charge and making money; at present employed, 


but wants to make a change. E 859. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT — Twelve years’ experience with 

large plant; accustomed to turning out large volume of high-quality 
work; can give accurate estimates; will take charge of up-to-date, 
progressive Place, will help to build up a business, or will make mod- 
erate investment with small concern that has prospects of growth; 
not a $25 man. E 848. 











Office. 











EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., 

New York city — Eight Mergenthalers; three to six hours each day 
actual linotype practice; evenings, five hours; $5 weekly; good ma- 
chines, obliging, painstaking instructors; nine years of constant im- 
provement; practice keyboards loaned free; large patronage and years 
of experience enable us to offer a thousand and one costly features 
not even attempted by others; prospectus. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
PETROGRAD — Representative, 





having first-class clientéle, previously 


doing large turnover for leading German houses, on account of the 
war wishes to make new connections in America, and desires first-class 
AGENCIES for all kinds of printers’ supplies, machines, etc. ; 
desired. PETROGRAD (Russia), 


offers 
Postfach No. 439. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


All-around Men. 





SITUATION WANTED by job and commercial printer with 20 years’ 

experience ; union; is experienced in proofreading, understands 
papers, sizes, etc.; has fair estimating knowledge and has had some 
office experience, also mechanical experience with stitchers, punching 
machines, ete.; sober and reliable. E 844 





Bindery. 





BOOKBINDER — Finisher, extra _— work, wants steady position 
with reliable publishing house. E 851 











TYPOGRAPHICAL EXPERT — Thorough knowledge of typographical 

and editorial construction of trade journals, magazines, catalogues, 
ete.; 18 years’ experience as jobber, proofreader, head proofreader, edi- 
torial reader and assistant editor; union man; seeks position with 
publishing or printing house. E 853. 





FOREMAN — Daily paper and job office; town 8,000 to 15,000; familiar 
with cost system; good executive, can estimate, operator; no drink 
or cigarettes; South preferred. E 857. 





Paper Rulers. 


SITUATION WANTED by paper ruler with twelve years’ experience ; 

has worked in some of the best shops in the country; can also fill 
in a little on forwarding; good references; married; sober, moderate 
habits; union. E 845. 











Pressroom. 








PRESSMAN — CYLINDER AND JOB — wishes position in shop with 

one or two cylinders, as foreman; would invest $1,000 or $1,500 after 
trial; understands presswork thoroughly on half-tone catalogue, book 
and magazine; also automatic feeders; 29 years old; sober, steady; 
East preferred; position must offer good future. E 858. 





EXPERIENCED POWER-PRESSMAN and plate printer wishes to 
hear from a reliable concern who can offer a steady position; refer- 
ences furnished. E 841 





A-1 ESPECIALLY CAPABLE Autopress, platen pressman; eight years’ 
experience; commercial and loose-leaf work; in or near Chicago; 
references. E 856. 














All matters of current 


PROCESS 
WORK 


—and 
Electrotyping 


A limited space is avail 





The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers 





by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 


PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 


Published by A.W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
able for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 
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Chase Manufacturers. 





PROOFREADER — Highest grade; thoroughly trained in every branch ; 

highly educated; executive ability; modern ideas; thorough knowl- 
edge of typographical and editorial construction of trade journals, 
magazines, catalogues; union member; seeks position as head proof- 
reader, or in some other responsible capacity. E 852. 





Stock Cutters and Shipping Clerks. 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTING-HOUSE STOCK CUTTER and shipping 

clerk; thoroughly posted on paper values and all miscellaneous 
duties in connection with stock and cutting departments; competent 
by experience and training to handle the details of packing and 
shipping. E 847. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — INLAND PRINTERS — Vols. 
1898, to September, 1899); also want February, 
MARSTON, Waynesboro, Va. 


XXII and XXIII (October, 
1890. GEO 


WANTED — HARRIS AUTOMATIC 15 by 18 ingh Simndion press. 
Address, stating lowest cash price, M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 712 
Federal st., Chicago. 





WANTED — A bronzing machine, any a: does not have to be a 
new one; state best cash price. E 842 


OLD TYPE WANTED; 
DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED — PROCESS CAMERA, 
lamps. E 854. 





12 cents per pound. EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 





15 by 18 inches; 2 110-volt are 





WANTED — 1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. D 625. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





POATES’ Geographical ‘Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (944 by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes — all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting ; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L.L. POATES 
PUBLISHING: COMPANY, 20 N. Williams st., New York. 3-16 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ‘“ layout’? — new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-15 








Bookbinders’ Sewing Machines. at 


~ Manufacturers 





SMYTH, JOSEPH E., CO., 638 Federal Si; Chicago, Il. 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 





Brass-type Founders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








R .. Ww hi 
- FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 = 40th 
.» New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Til. 12-15 








Colendaonnda. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar pads for 1916; 

now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all 

pads guaranteed perfect ; write for sample-books and prices. 8-16 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 














Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 





Chicago. 
1-16 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed — 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, IIl.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 








Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 











Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-15 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune blds., 
; Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
ogue. 1-16 








Emb i € ition 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 8 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Hot-die Embossing. 


HOT EMBOSSING ; catalogues, covers, show-cards. 
& CO., engravers and die-sinkers, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
embossing on any job press. 














OSCAR FISCHER 
10-15 





Our hot embosser facilitates 
9-15 





Job Printing-presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY —_ See Typefounders. 


GOLDING ) MFG. Co., Franklin, Mass. 











Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





eae 





Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. a 
Paper Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exelu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. — 

Pebbling Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 12) W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 2-15 





8-15 


3-16 





























Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
; Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. 
ogue. 





Tribune bidg., 
Send for cata- 
1-16 





Is and S ppli 

NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 

st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch 

















Wns ase piigiae iedgigutlidddpaidddjuildiyypu 
THE FOLDER FOR WIDE-~AWAKE PRINTERS 








Model ‘‘B’’ Cleveland Folder. 


The Norman F. Hall Company are exhibiting the new Model 











Two Books You Ought to Have 


Every up-to-date printer and binder should read the facts about the new 

It will pay you to get this literature. 

(1) A booklet describing the many time and money saving features of this folder. 

(2) A book of diagrams showing each of the 159 folds which the Model *‘ B’’ will make. 
Send us a post-card TO-DAY for these books. 


“*B’? Machine in Block No. 31, Machinery Hall, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, and they will be pleased to demonstrate this machine to interested parties at any time. 


THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


5100 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ETE TOT A ETE TT OD TE TEI 
NO TAPES OR CHAINS 
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Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, “MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junetion, Phila- 
delpha, Pa. 3-16 


THE INLAND PRINTER 









Stippling Machines. 


ie FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 , 40th 
, New York city ; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Mil. 12-15 











Peusven. 





GOSS | PRINTING ‘PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 

cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-16 

Manufacturers of printing, 

Chicago offices, 544-546 
11-15 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
S. Clark st. 


THOMSON, JOHN, 
426 S. Dearborn st., 


253 Broadway, New York; 


PRESS COMPANY, 
Long Island City, New York. 


Chicago; factory, 




















10-15 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. est 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY - -- See Typefounders. 3-16 

Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 

BINGHAMWM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago ; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan 
st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 

Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-16 
BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 


Roc hester, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., 


521 Cherry st., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
11-15 


High, Boston, Mass. 
2-16 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. 
Established 1850. 2 





‘Tresineation. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st.; New York, William and Frankfort sts.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 
6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st. ; 
Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 13 St. 
Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; 
Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 
602 Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake St.; 
Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Port- 
land, 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1086 Homer 
av. 8-15 


KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 Larned st., West; 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., 
and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-16 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-15 








HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-15 












Wire Stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Printers’ Steel Equipment. 








Wood Goods. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See typefounders. 3-16 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Scientific 
New York, Washington, D. C., St. 





Printing-office 
Louis, 





Equipment. Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
3-16 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Printing. Machinery. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babeock drum and _ two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 

ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D.C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 

City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 





Printing Material. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago - == Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-15 


AMERICAN ° TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





* 8-15 





3-16 





Punching Machines. ; a 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co.— See Typefounders. 





BOOKS. 








PHOTOENGRAVING, a revision and enlargement of H. Jenkins’ Man- 

ual of Photoengraving. By N. S. Amstutz. 440 pages, 5% by 8, 
fully illustrated, with formule and a copious index. The most complete 
and exhaustive book on this subject ever published. $3. 


VEST- POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. A full and ¢ concise expla- 

nation of all the technical points in the printing trade, for the use 
of the printer and his patrons. Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly 
bound in leather, round corners; 86 pages, 50 cents. 








WHEN YOU BUY 


Printers’ and Binders’ Machinery 
REMEMBER 









MACHINERY CO. 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 
703 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 









































AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 
Rebuilt Pulsilanoreses. =i 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. 9-15 
Roller Embossing Machi 
THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 8 o 
“io 


st., New York city ; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, III. 
J Roller Racks and Overlay Table. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK Co. LTD., Battle ‘Creek, 


Mich. “ THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, EVERY DAY. 
12-15 





* Roughing Sindhines. 





THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city ; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 12-15 
8-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Steel Rules and Case-racks for Printers. 





KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
perfect “Make-Ready” Paste. 


“JELLITA CG” se 


FIVE GALLONS 100 PER CENT EFFICIENT PASTE FOR $1 

Just sprinkle ‘‘JELLITAC”’ into cold water and it instantly turns into a 

snow-white ‘‘make-ready”’ paste for immediate use. A postal brings a 

sample or a dollar box on trial. 

ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., 86 West Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Sold by Wholesale Paper Dealers, Type Foundries and Supply Houses. 








The paste without the water—the 














MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of specialties and machinery for printers; repairing, de- 
signing, rebuilding. 6-15 


Stereotyping Outfits. 
A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type — and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing 
only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 
from drawings made on cardboard. Ready-to-use "’ cold matrix sheets, 
$1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 6-15 











ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 
ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




































A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER | 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
y advantageously, and to save 
eee money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1915-1916 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 

















ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 
New designs and improvements. 
It will pay vou to get full information 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 


ee : 89 for the Trade 
ou In We have put ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and will be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 








SAMUEL HOLLINGSWORTH 


DESIGNER of AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 
FOR THE MANUFACTURING PRINTER 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

















The OSCO 
ROUTING 


Complete 
with Motor 


$80 


Send for 
Catalogue 


Routs any length wood or metal block, 
if not over 9 inches wide. 


The OSCO Machine Co., 185 Franklin St., Boston 

















Absolute Accuracy 


— Is insured by the use of 


(HOSES Red ington Counters 


Do away with guesswork and waste by equip- 
ping your presses with the Redington. No 
screws; easy to set; large figures. 

For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S. A. 








F. B. REDINGTON CoO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


Cylinder Presses Job Presses Paper Cutters 
Folding Machines Linotype Machines Electric Welding 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6, Philadelphia 








DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 

For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





W.N. DURANT CO. 








POSTER STAMPS 


A collection of 12 reproduced in colors from artistic 
American-Made designs mailed to you for 25 cents. 


Wm. H. Gorsline, 2 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Reduce Your 


Press-Feeding Cost 
Anway Adjustable 
Job Press Gripper 


saves 90% of your press-feeding troubles, 

For Chandler & Price and Old Style Gordon 

presses. Patent applied for. Send for 4-page 
descriptive folder telling all about it. 


H. Anway, 7038 Stony Isl. Av., Chicago 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. 


Rubber Bands 
Quick Adjustment 
Stays in Place gam 











ELF VULCAN ACME 


TO THE PRINTING TRADE 


Every printer should have my 1915 samples of Christmas Cards. Write 
for my specialty of 5-cent cards. You should see my ‘‘ Handy, Neat 
Little Calendar’? —1916 samples all ready for you. Write on your 


trade letter-head. HARRY W. KING 


MANUFACTURER OF CHRISTMAS CARDS 
312 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 


ECLIPSE 














Riessner’s Combination Gold 


Bronze Powder Printing Ink for all kinds 


of paper. A pound sent, 
express prepaid, on approval. Send on your paper and I will print 
Gold Ink on it to show you. Specimens and prices on request. 


T. RIESSNER, 57 Gold Street, New York 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 


and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 









Z 


There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury in making STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 


J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 








Revolvator 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Will pile or unpile 
paper cheaper, 
better, quicker than 
any other method. 


Send for 
Bulletin I-30 
“The Revolvator”’ 


N. Y. Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co. 





351 Garfield Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





Thereis Big Money 


Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 
Cheapest Mj 











on the 
Market 
a Booklet 
FREE 


= s'B: 
snes 542. Jackson. Blvd. CHICAGO. 


Special Inducements to Dealers 


A Sullivan Baling 


Press 


will cut down your 
labor cost and re- 
duce your fire risk. 


Get Booklet 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 


co. 
122 S. Michigan 
A 


ve. 
CHICAGO 











All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Exceptthe‘* Monarch’’ Quoins 





Sold by all reputable dealers 


— H. A. HEMPEL | 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS } 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. | 




















Motor Driven Bench Saw 
Saws Wood, Electrotypes, Soft Metals 














H. G. CRANE 





Send for circular giving details and prices. 


Brookline, Mass. 

















METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 





















“RINEHART” 


LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE 
ELECTROTYPE 





DISTINCTIVELY BETTER 
CONSISTENT MARKET PRICES 





Pittsburgh White Metal Company 
New York Pittsburgh 
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TeWETTER 


N i g 
LT 
Ask to see the 
| Boston Model 
Pica Model 


producing Accurate Results, because they are built right; parts HARDENED where necessary, 
telling all and the finished machine will stand up to the exacting conditions under which they are used. 


sl ALL DE ALER WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
255-26! Classon Ave., Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 














JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, |) <a) Sexstssct2-22 


It tells the boys how to make all sorts of 
things out of wood, leather and metal. 

It tells the girls how to make beautiful and 
useful things out of cloth, how to help mother 
prepare dainty lunches, ete. It is packed full ¢ 
of useful, entertaining and amusing things 

to Copy xd 
townte About For Your Boy or Girl 2! 


to Wea 





XSd Paste You've been looking for a really good magazine 
Trade-mark in Cloth for your boy or girl. SOMETHING ‘TODO will ¢ 
in Wo suit you. Subscriptions are coming in by the 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. thousand. 
Send Ten Cents for a Sample Copy 
‘ J or, better still, subscribe for a year 
Subscription Price, Only $1.00 per Year 
BOO K AN D G OVE R PAP E RS (Canada $1.25, Foreign $1.50.) Twelve issues. 
Money refunded if dissatisfied. Address 
. Something: To~*Do, Boston, Mass. 








219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 


























for One Fare’ 


On your Santa Fe Way to both Expositions 
you can visit such interesting places as Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, the Colorado Rockies, 
Petrified Forest, Ancient Indian Pueblos, 
Yosemite Valley and Big Trees. 


Daily Excursions with Liberal Return 
Limit and Stop-overs 
Four Daily Transcontinental trains, including the California Limited, 
exclusively first-class. And Fred Harvey serves the 
meals, Santa Fe is cool way to California. Through 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona, you are a mile 
or more in the sky, most of the way. 
Ask for picture folders of the trip 
GEO. T. GUNNIP, General Agent, Santa Fe Ry. 
78 East Jackson Street, Chicago 


Only Line to Both Expositions 


























MEET US AT THE CHICAGO PRINTING AND ADVERTISING 
SHOW, COLISEUM, JUNE NINETEENTH TO TWENTY-SIXTH 





One Reason for 
the 7,000 

to 8,000 Impressions 

Per Hour 


bg Stokes & Smith Rapid Rotary Press 
from make-ready to finished job is very 
simple. The few necessary adjustments are 
made as convenient and accessible as possible. 
Here we show how the ink mechanism can be 
swung, and the feed table raised completely 
out of the pressman’s way, allowing free access 
to delivery, impression and plate cylinders. 


This ease of adjustment is indicative of the 
simplicity of the entire press. The high pro- 
duction of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour 
is made possible by the rotary action of the 
press and its extremely rigid, perfectly bal- 
anced construction throughout. 


In considering an S. & S. Rapid Rotary Press 
for your work, you have two guarantees of 
satisfaction: first, the results they have already 
shown in actual service; second, the reputa- 
tion of the Stokes & Smith Co. as high-grade 
machine builders. 

We’ll gladly place a complete catalog and any 
special information before you. ‘There’s no 
obligation. Write us to-day. 


STOKES & SMITH RAPID 
ROTARY PRINTING PRESS 


Stokes & Smith Company 
North East Boulevard Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Road 
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Now on Sale 
Letters & Letter Construction 


With Chapters on Design and Decoration 
By F.J. TREZISE 


New Ideas for Printers and Designers 


ETTERS and Letter Construction” presents the subject in a new manner—gives 
you the information you want in the way you want it. It is not merely a book 
of alphabets—it is a book of ideas. It is written by the chief instructor of the 
I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, and is based on actual experience 
instead of theory. 
@, Some of the features: ‘‘Lettersand Letter Construction”’ contains chapters on 
Roman Capitals, Roman Lower-case, Italic, Gothic, Lettering in Design, 
Decoration and Type Alphabets. It contains plates showing the decoration of 

2 various periods and peoples—excellent references for designers. It contains 
It contains information regarding the 
It treats of methods of reproduc- 





PRY 














ESCs 
instruction on the designing of decorative borders, initials, etc. 
principles of design—the application of lettering to practical work. 
tion and gives ideas that facilitate work. 

@, It contains 160 pages and 131 illustrations, and is artistically bound in art canvas. 


PRICE, $2.00 


The Inland Printer Company, Chicago 


632 Sherman Street 
























































HE Audit Bureau of Cir- 

culations is the result of a 
nation-wide movement to put 
circulation on a commodity 
basis—to secure uniformity 
and standardization. 
It is a purely co-operative or- 
ganization—not for profit. Its 
membership consists of 958 
leading Advertisers, Advertis- 
ing Agents and Publishers of 
newspapers, magazines, farm, 
class, trade and technical 
journals, forming the most 
powerful and influential or- 
ganization in America—it is 
growing all the time. 
The A. B.C. is the only organ- 
ization that audits, analyzes 
and verifies circulation figures 
and facts. 


It benefits Advertisers by 
giving them facts instead of 
claims. It protects the Agency 
in its judgment of mediums. 
It puts the Publisher’s circula- 
tion on a “known value” basis. 


The members of the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations are 
pledged to buy and sell circu- 
lation as a commodity — both 
as to quality and quantity. 


Complete information regarding the service of the 
Bureau furnished onrequest. Send for “Standardized 
Circulation Information,” addressing Russell R. 


W hitman, Managing Director. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
703-716 Venetian Bldg., 15 E. Washington St., Chicago 





























THE INLAND PRINTER 


is a member of the AUDIT BUREAU of CIRCULATIONS 




















More Printing 
Better Princing 


This is What Warren Advertising 
is Accomplishing 
(SD) ARREN advertising is one of the 


biggest single forces that are 
being exerted to increase the business 
and profit of printers. 

We are constantly advertising and 
preaching the doctrine of Good 
Printing. 

The selling value of high-grade book- 
lets—of good illustrations—of good 
typography—of good paper—that is the 
theme of every Warren printed speci- 
men, advertisement in the ‘‘Saturday 
Evening Post,’’ Trade Papers and other 
mediums. 


‘Warren’ 


Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo-Daull Coated—Silkote-Dullo-Enamel 
Lustro-Fine Glossy—Cumberland-Glossy 
Printone-Imitation Coated 


Wetalk the foolishness of subordinat- 
ing quality to price. 

We have planted the seeds in the 
minds of many of your customers. It is 
up to you to cultivate the idea. Make 
your customers appreciate how essential 
is good paper. Don’t compromise on 

‘a little cheaper paper.’’ Stand up for 
your right and ability to produce a 
booklet that will earn money for your 
customer. 

This is co-operation in the finest 
sense. Printers and paper mills, work- 
ing together, can do wonders. At odds, 
or working along different lines, they 
accomplish little. 

Weare working for you—can you not 
see the advantage of working — not for 
us but with use 


S. D.WARREN & CO. 


160 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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DEALERS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper-Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 
Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000, Automatic 52964. 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 


In Weight 
In Time 
In Labor 
In Trouble 
Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY Q 


PAT'D 











SAVE 25 PER CENT 





Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 

Inexpensive and effective ad- 

vertising. A universal busi- 

ness help. Send to-day for 

price-list. Splendid field for 

agents. 

St. Louis Sticker Co. 

St. Louis, Missouri 





Department I 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


BB} B—) (EV BO) 
ENGRAVERS 
133 BOs BL O3 6 =) 3 OL 


loOW. Adams St. Chicago 





Stationers Engraving 
Company 

123 W. Madison Street Chicago, III. 

Engravers — Plate Printers— Die Embossers— 

Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 


Stationery— Cards — Menus — Dance Programs 
— Club Invitations — Business Stationery—etc. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 


We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties : 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K.paper-slip 
vowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
<nifegrinders. 


E. C. Keyser & Co., 7225. Clark St., Chicago 


NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 





ILLINOIS 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 
If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.’’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 

We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, III. 


EASTERN BRASS & 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 


Send for Catalogue and Special Prices d 


WOODHAVEN,N. Y. 








American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 

lexib 
314-318 W.GRANDAVE., —_Eiexible 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 
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Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
National Printing Machinery Co. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


60 Beekman St., corner of Gold St., New York City 





Art Reproduction Co. 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


. 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTY PERS 


0) s 1107.0 618) 


512 SHERMAN ST. 





Cline Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Linotype Motor Drive fits any Model.—For any 
current. Hundredsin use. $65.00. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





HALF TONE — LINE — COLOR 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS %, ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHILADELPHIA 





| 
| 
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$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 

Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
New York, Toronto 
‘These slugs FREE to trade plants 








If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WE DO IT” 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-606 

















Hi x STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
WeD0mG WNTATIONS BOOK PRINTERS 
MOROGINA SUTIONERY STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
Bsmess SunONERY cree 16°20 E RANDOLPH St. CHICAGO 











Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Light of the “Long Green” 


Photo by N. Y. Edison Co. 
Composing-room N. Y. Evening Post Lighted by Cooper Hewitt Lamps 


The soft green light produced by the Cooper Hewitt Lamps is 
particularly suited to composing-room and pressroom illumination. 

No glare from new type—no heavy shadows—all detail stands 
right out. 

Perfect diffusion—no trouble about getting light right into 
the presses. 

Satisfy yourself that Cooper Hewitt light is 


Better Than lay Daylight 


SJ 

















aS 


Write for Reprint No. 927 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC CO. 


General Offices and Works: 8th and Grand Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 

Boston, 161 Summer St.; Cleveland, Engineers’ Bldg.; Philadelphia, 124 S. 8th St.; Chicago, 

215 Fisher Bldg.; Detroit, Ford Bldg.; Pittsburg, Westinghouse Bldg.; Cincinnati, First 

Nat’l Bank Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Cent’l Nat’l Bank Bldg. 








Satin Halftone 


White Writing, Unwatermarked 


A SUPERFINE PAPER WITH 
HALFTONE FINISH 
10c PER LB. 


Carried in stock 17 x 22-20, 24—22 x 34-40, 48 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


529-539 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 











SAVE FIVE TO 
FIFTEEN TIMES ITS COST 


By Using 


KNAUFFSATT 


When you can save from five to fifteen times your investment in 
labor alone, to say nothing of satisfaction, don't blame your competitor 
when he avails himself and underbids you on the next job, possibly call 
him cheap. He’s not cheap but progressive, and if he doesn’t print 
for less his bank account calls for more. Continue to slip-sheet, con- 
tinue to waste the twelve hours between the running of colors, waste 
your time and material by letting it stick, continue to pile in small 
piles and rehandle, and then wonder how your competitor who uses 
Knauffsatt is able to buy a $5,000 touring car. The man who wants 
printing will find him. We will show vou if you will let us. 

Sold in three sizes, tube $1.00, can $2.50, pail $8.00. 

Call on your jobber or order direct 
The No Offset Company 


LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY 








SAVINK OFFER 
SAVING $3.75 


HIS offer is particularly intended to give new 
customers a chance to get acquainted with 
Ullman- Philpott quality at a saving to them. 
We are glad, however, to extend the same privi- 
lege to our old friends as well. 


30-Day Get-Acquainted Offer 


lbs. Upco Halftone Black 
lbs. Upco Bond Black 
lbs. Upco Job Black 
or any 15-lb. combination of 
these inks as desired packed 
in Savink cans. 


Saving to You$3.75 


This Introductory Offer is limited to May only 
and to one 15-lb. assortment to one customer. 


Trade-Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 





Value 
$11.25 


Price 


$7.50 











If not entirely satisfied on 
receipt of goods, simply 
send them back at our 
expense and no charge 
will be made. 


Kindly forward one 15-lb. Savink Assort- 
ment, price $7.50, to address below, made 
up as follows: 


Ibs. Upco Halftone Black 
seven Ibs. Upco Bond Black 
........lbs. Upco Job Black 


Goods may be returned after inspection if not 
Satisfactory. 
4809 Lexington 
Avenue, 


Cleveland, O. 


Name 





Address 
City. 








(4809) 





Branch Distributors: The Tri-State Paper Co., Cumberland, Md.; R. D. Wilson & 
Sons, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Wright, Barrett & Stilwell, St. Paul, Minn.; Wahpeton Paper 
Co., Wahpeton, N. D.; Mercantile Paper Co., Montgomery, Ala.; The Richmond Print- 
ing Ink Co., 16 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va.; The Colorado Ink Co., 622-624 19th St., 
Denver, Colo.; C. I. Johnson Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn.; The Crescent Paper 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 











You CAN EASILY REACH 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
ST. LOVIS OMAHA WASHINGTON, D.C. DALLAS ST. PAUL 


and when there you can easily find whatever is needed in 


TYPE, MACHINERY OR STEEL EQUIPMENT 


and all Tools and Supplies needed in your Composing-Room 
or Pressroom. Send for booklet of Barnhart’s Specialties. 


IT’S TIME, NOW, TO BUY THEM 
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HEN you buy a Harris Automatic Press you have a 
printing machine that will begin earning for you as 


soon as it is set up and started. 


No long-drawn-out process of 


“tuning up’’—no suc- 


cession of “‘trial runs” —no bother about ‘“‘making it run’’—but 


Quality with Large Output, from the start 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY 


Self-Feeding Presses for Offset and Letterpress Printing 
Our New York Office Removed 


to 45th Street East and Vanderbilt Avenue, opposite Grand Central Station 


CHICAGO 


REGISTERED 
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Color and Its Application to Printing 


By E. C. ANDREWS 


This volume has received unstinted praise from such authorities as Toby Rubovits, J. Horace McFarland, Henry 
Turner Bailey, John Lee Mahin, S. H. Horgan, Printing Art, Professor Sargent, of the Fine and Educational Arts Depart- 


ment of the University of Chicago, and a host of others. 


The Three Attributes of Color 

Light and the Spectrum 

The Process of Color Perception 

False and Correct Color Balance — Hue 

Value 

Chroma and the Union of Hue, Value and Chroma 
in the Color Solid 

The Color Solid as a Basis for Color Combinations 

The Law of Modification of Colors Due to Opposition 

Harmony by Balanced Contrasts — Sequences — 
Analogies of Hue, Value and Chroma 


Handsomely bound, cloth back, stiff boards, half paper sides. 


blank sheets for notes. 47 illustrations, 3 color inserts. 


Below are the chapter headings, which give an idea of the thorough 
manner in which this accomplished author treats his subject. 


The Weighing and Mixing of Inks 

Color Matching 

Pressroom Difficulties 

Classification of Typical Color Combinations 

Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Enlarged Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Comparison of Parts (Metric System) with Pounds 
Avoirdupois 

Conversion of Ounces and Fractional Parts of An 
Ounce Into Decimal Parts of a Pound 


6%x9% format. Heavy plate paper, 123 pages, with 


Price, $2.00 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Fight i ours 
Nine Hours? 


oe plant is running fifty- 

four hours a week, or 
forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring 
your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability 
to error. 








Nine-Hour-a-Day 
Wage Calculator 


shows the amount for every 
quarter-hour from one-quarter 
hour to a full week of fifty-four 
hours, calculated for each 
quarter dollar of wages from 
$1.00 to $25.00 a week. 


PRICE $3.00 








Eight-Hour-a-Day 
Wage Calculator 


shows the amount for every 
quarter hour from one-quarter 
hour to a full week of forty- 
eight hours and up to seventy 
hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to 
$25.00 a week, and every dollar 
to $40.00 a week. 


PRICE $4.00 











Either book will save its 
cost in figuring one pay-roll 





SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 























Mt does not crack, 
even when folded 
against the grain 


Why This Wonderful 
Strength? 


Why This Great 
Efficiency ? 
Here Is the Proof 


Paper made from rag stock, such as linens, bonds 
and ledgers, improves with age. The great strength of 
Foldwell is due to the high-grade linen rag stock from 
which it is made. 


Paper made from sulphite possesses strength, but 
deteriorates and weakens withage. Foldwell contains 
rag stock, hence it possesses even greater strength 
a year or five years from now than it does to-day. 


Foldwell Coated Book 
and Cover Paper 


® HE one paper you can depend upon 
to make good in all seasons. 


See net price list for sizes and 
es. Write the nearest agent for 
the new Foldwell books or 

plain samples 


(O LASHER & LATHROP, Inc., New York City 
f 18 Beekman Street 


WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO., New York City 
8 Thomas Street 


Clea Paper Company 


801 S. FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 
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On to Chicago in June 


Is the Slogan of the 


ALLIED TRADES 


On Account of 


The Third National 


Exposition 


of the Printing, Advertising, Publishing, Litho- 
graphing, Paper, Business Equipment, Stationery, 
Paper Box Manufacturers and All Allied Trades 


Being Held in the 


Coliseum, Chicago, June 19 to 26 


‘““Convention Week” of the Associated Ad. Clubs of the World, 
also the International Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers 


Do you realize this Gzgantic Exposition is only about s7x weeks 
away and a large part of the space is sold? 


Among those who have contracted for and reserved space to date 
are Manufacturers of Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Per- 
forating Machines, Numbering Machines, Offset Printing Presses, 
Binding Machines, Stitching Machines, Paper Box Making 
Machines, Mailing Machines, Printing Inks, Paper, Paper Boxes, 
Paper-Knives, Paper Trucks and Scales, Baling Presses, Electric 
Motors, Printers’ Blocks and Register Hooks, Gold Leaf, Engrav- 
ing, Lithographing, Photoengraving, Printing and 
Printing Trade Publications. 


Will You Be Among the Progressive Concerns Who Will Take Part? 


Better arrange now so that you will get your share of the orders, leads and 
publicity to be obtained through an exhibit in this Exposition. 


Be prepared to “Ride on the crest of the wave of Prosperity’? which is coming 
by taking space in this Exposition. 


For marked diagrams and all particulars, address 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
. HARRY A. COCHRANE, President 
1305 Advertising Building, Chicago, Illinois Telephone Rand. 883 
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We should like to have you asa 
regular reader of 


THE 


AMERICAN PRINTER 
ef Magazine of Printing 
Made in America for American Printers 


employing and employed, the purpose of 
which publication is to be useful. THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER presents in 
each issue helpful articles for those in the 
office and in the workrooms. There are 
ideas for mechanical, accounting, publish- 
ing, art, advertising and other departments 

The editorial tone of THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER is inspirational. It is fighting 
for better printing, more efficient printers 
and more profitable business methods. 
It is with those who have ideals; it sub- 
scribes to the Standards of Ethical Practice 
adopted by the business press. 


Three dollars a year. Send one dollar for four months’ trial subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25 City Hall Place, New York 























The Pacific West 
in 1915 


More printing- plants — 
more newspapers, more 
printing machinery, more 
equipment, paper, ink and 
facilities, made necessary by 
a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 1915 starts a new 
era of development. Heavy 
buying is imperative. Get 
your share of the business. 





Include the Pacific West in your 
advertising campaign of 1915 


PACIFIC PRINTER 
AND PUBLISHER 


440 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Get Ready for 
a Better Job 


You expect to have a better job some 
time. You feel that your ability, energy 
and ambition entitle you to rise. 


But what are you doing about it? How are you 
preparing for your own future? 


The only way to avoid disappointment is to get the 
special training that will qualify you for higher pay 
in a more congenial occupation. The International 
Correspondence Schools have shown hundreds of 
printers the way to better-paying positions. They 
can do the same for you. 


Printers Make Good Advertising Men 


Many printers who are now successfu! advertising men prepared 
themselves for their work by an I. C. S. course of spare-hour 
home study. Read what these printers say: 

After taking the I. C. S. Advertising Course, I became foreman printer and 


assistant to the advertising manager for the Muralo Co., Paint Manufacturers, who 
spend over $50,000 a year for advertising. B. J. LUBA, New Brighton, N.Y. 


Your course helps me to lay out jobs, make dummy folders and design covers. 
You receive my deepest gratitude. GEO. W. LAMPHERE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


When I enrolled I was at the printers’ case. The I. C. S. Advertising Course is 
a bonanza to the printer who wishes to rise. I now conduct an office of my own. 
M. G. MUELLER, St. Paul, Minn. 
You owe it to yourself to learn how the I. C. S. can help you 
to qualify for better pay and more agreeable work. 
Learn what the I. C. S. Advertising Course 7s and what it can 
do for you. Merely fill out and mail the coupon, and full 
information will be sent to you. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Get the Evidence 




















International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, full description of 
your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 


Street | 
and No. \ 








City State 


RE RO SERENE RS RD 
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Business Equipment Journal 
Should Appeal to All Bus- 
iness Workers and to YOU 


WHY? 








The foilowing is a list of articles that have appeared 
in BUSINESS EQUIPMENT JOURNAL 
within the past few months. 

All subjects are covered in a thorough, concise 
and intelligent manner by experts who have given 
special study to the matters. 

These articles are representative, but by no means 
do they cover the scope of the Journal. 





Business Efficiency as Exemplified by Some 
of Chicago’s Leading Banks 
By CAPT. JAMES T. ELLIOTT 
Hints for Holiday Windows 
By WiB. STODDARD | 
The National Catalogue Commission 
By BORDWELL HOPE 
American Trade Opportunities Abroad 
By MARCUS STOW HILL 
Bargains that Bar Gains 
By ABIGAIL WISER 
To Stop Trivial Trials 
By J. H. ROCKWELL 
In the West Publishing Company’s “Docket” 
The “Made in America’”’ Movement in the 
Business-Equipment Trade 
By WALDON FAWCETT 
Insuring the Right Use of Consumer 
Literature by the Retailer 
An Address by JOHN ALLEN UNDERWOOD 
Railroad Rates and Government 
Ownership 
By CAPT. JAMES T. ELLIOTT 
The Government Departments 


Vast Bureaus of Information for the Business- 
Equipment Trade 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


The Office Home 
By C. ALLARDYCE 


Book Reviews 
Department Store Competition 
By SAM OGLEBY 
From Behind the Counter 
By OBSERVER 
Stock-Record Systems 
By BERT L. CALKINS 
The Development of the Calculating 


achine 
By L. B. MACKENZIE 


The Future of American Business 
By HARRY A. WHEELER 
Vice-President, Union Trust Company, Chicago 


Correspondence 


Mail this to-day 





Send me free, a copy of the latest issue of BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. If you do not hear from me within five 
days, you may understand that I want to receive the Magazine 
every month. This you may bill me at $1.00 per year. If not 
satisfied, I will notify you. Sample copy of BUSINESS EQUIP-. 
MENT JOURNAL to cost me nothing. 


a 
Business — 
Address 


Business Equipment Journal 
632 Sherman Street 1729 Tribune Bldg. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 





[f you want to keep up with the 
pace, the new ideas, systems and 
efficient methods, if you want help 
in solving a knotty problem, if you 
want new schemes for saving, col- 
lecting or making money, in fact, 
if you want to have a decided ad- 
vantage over your competitor, 
whether he be the man working 
at the desk next to you or the firm 
occupying the building across the 
street, you should read each month 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL. 


Here is a special offer 


We will send you at our expense this 
month's issue of BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. Look it over and 
satisfy yourself that you want to become 
a regular subscriber. Then send us $1.00, 
and you will receive each month for a year 
the Journal and by return mail a copy of 


THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


By ROSS ELLIS 


This book is worth the price 
of the subscription alone. In 
fact, this is the price it is sold 
for over the counter. We 
know that after reading 
the first chapter you will 

be very much pleased. 
It is amusing, but at the 
same time, it carries its 
vital message to every 
business worker, 

employer or em- 

ployee. It is full of in- 
spiration and helpful suggestions. 








































































CLOISTER OLDSTYLE as used by a Large Publisher 


Publishers of books, especially of schoolbooks, are quick to recognize merit in 
a type-face. When Ginn and Company planned a handsome brochure, “Quality 
and Cost,” for distribution at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, they selected 


Cloister Oldstyle as the 
type-face for the work. 


The accompanying 
page as actually used 
on this brochure shows 
the beauty of Cloister 
capitals for heading 
purposes, the rich dec- 
orative qualities or 
Cloister Initials, and the 
legibility and pleasing 
tone of the Cloister 
Oldstyle for the body 


matter. 


Install the CLOIS- 
TER FAMILY in 
your printing office and 
tell your customers 
about this new type- 
face. It will increase 
business and make 
printing better. 


Sample sheets of 
the Cloister Family 











GINN AND COMPANY’S PART IN 
THE MAKING OF AMER- 
ICAN TEXTBOOKS 


=| T is a matter of some pride with Ginn and 

Company that through nearly half a century 

they have been instrumental in the devel- 

opment of the textbooks of this country. 

The growth of the firm founded in 1867 by 

Edwin Ginn has been gradual and natural. 

No other publishing house has ever been purchased and 

no interest in any other house has ever been held by Ginn 
and Company. 


@ The list of the firm’s publications includes books in almost 
every subject, from the kindergarten through the university. 
These books have all been published because it was believed 
they possessed superior merits that justified their use in schools. 
Often the firm has waited for years before publishing a book 
in some particular subject, for although manuscripts that would 
make good books were to be found, none had yet been presented 
that would make the right book. This has proved to be one ot 
the features in the policy of Ginn and Company that has gone 
far toward justifying the widespread feeling that a book bearing 
the indorsement of Ginn and Company’s imprint is one that 
may be depended upon. 





Page from a handsome brochure 1n the Cloister Family 


issued by Ginn and Company 








may be obtained from any branch of the American Type Founders Company. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Originator of Type Fashions and “Distributor of Printing Machinery and Materials 


SELEING Houses CONVENTENTLY LOCATED IN ALL PRINCTPAT CrrreEs 


2-9 273 














BOOKS AND UTILITIES 











BOOKBINDING 
ee SN Nc RENN <sn'n wy oe o0 bn ose 60654 e5 644054400558 $ .54 
BooOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Densities | eer ree 1.35 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane..........-cceeeeeeee 1.10 
Tue ART OF BooksinpING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf..............eeeeeeee 1.60 
COMPOSING-ROOM 
ee ee a a re $5.00 







MopERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne.............++ 
PLAIN PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne.............++e04% 2.10 
PRINTING —=—TNATICS THOMAS TROODL 2x..5 oss wcvennvccessncsecsenes 2.60 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith........... 1.60 
SPECIMEN Books: 
ee eee eee eee eT ee er Te rer 25 
Bavelope Cormer-cards (fourth book)..........0ccccccwcecccece 25 
i ee cin cce nbs os NNR 66s oh as ene a haben eee -50 
Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book)..............e+e005 25 
oe Oe |S ee ens 50 
Covers and Title-pages (first book)... ....csccecscccccccscccces 75 
TiTLB-PaGEs — Theodore Low De Vinne..............ccccsccccceces 2.10 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS —F.. J. Trezise............+.--- 2.00 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.........ccccccceccccccceccceeee -50 
DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer.........eseeeeeeees $3.75 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANT FORM....... cheese tease see aebbbe san asssuunie 2.60 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING — Edward F. Strange....... 1.60 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEW — Lewis F. Day...........ssceeeseseeees 2.10 
DeEcoraTIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck...............2eseeseecees .54 
DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper..........-2+-ee00- 2.35 
GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyons..........-s-eeeeeeeeees 2.65 
Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel...... pa buses babes bos be sane ™ 2.00 
Snes Or ARS —— J, ODS BERTI so 0 v5 0 50k os in be dine sc cescensessse 1.10 
Lessons ON DEcORATIVE DesiGN — Frank G. Jackson.........+.e++0++ 2.10 
Teesons ON FORM —A. Blunck......ccccccscccccssccccccccsccecss 3.15 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise.........-+-eeee0e 2.00 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown...........e.+eeee% 2.10 
Tame amd Pome — Walter? GFORe ccccwscccccnscvcsvcccvccseccceses 2.35 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DesigN—E. A. Batchelder..............00ee00- 3.00 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson............+-++ 2.60 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
ELEcTROTYPING — C. S. Partridge. .........cceccccccccccccccccs - «$2.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF Pincers AND Sumnnoere- 

BR Gh Pvc cc cron ccsecsscnesccsesesescseceseeeses 1.50 
Srereotypine — C. S. Partridge .......... eesbeh bones >see seek eee 2.00 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 

A MOoNEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
Stuart 2... SRS UE ESA SER NAD CEA SEADAD DEDEDE EO EONS DEED HONA 1.00 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING Business — H. H. Stalker.... 1.00 
CaMPSIE’s PockeT EsTIMATE Book — John W. Campsie............ 1.00 
CHALLEN’s LABOR-SAVING REcoRDs — Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
ET Te TT TTT TTT TTT rere ebbaxies 3.00 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE List FOR PRINTING AND BinDING. Cloth 
BL.GOs BOREREE co vcccccosecscces sKbeheb essences’ S40 aeons 2.00 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 10.00 
Hints FoR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER E1GHTy — W. A. Willard......... .50 
How TO MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusINEss — Paul Nathan..... 3.20 
NicHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcoRD Book, by express at expense of 
SORT Sntca bec baud sei dEbHS Ss ow 585s bSb9 65650266 ene 0:s's 3.00 
PrinTERS’ AccounT Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser..... 5.00 
STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette............eeeeeeees 1.60 
LITHOGRAPHY 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming.............e.e5eee00. $2.10 
I TI is 68 v5 606855550656 esr cS deeenedisnewes 3.50 


METALOGRAPHY 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 


A PockET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 


PPA. Susana ch iin ca cakceu seen ease a cee Pee a eS NENG aw enns Sue $1.00 
CorRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson..............+ oe 260 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS.............+ pain ne tee hee ace wis ow woe 25 
HIsToRY OF CoMPOSING MacHINES — John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 

Se ee ee et eer re eer ree a 3.00 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser...... 5.00 


(Fifth edi- 


THE MECHANISM OF THE LINoTYPE — John S. Thompson. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
CoLor: ITs APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. Andrews............ $2.00 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff...........c.eceeeeeees 3.00 
INK MANUFACTURE — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson.. 2.50 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE—C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
Cig: Bey CRG ET ee aa ee ite ae ee 2.60 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. T. Brannt........ 2.10 
Mavoractuns or Parsee —R. W. Sindall. ..6.56.cccccsccececcceseve 2.10 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour..........eeeceecececeece 2.10 
OIL COLORS AND PRINTING INKS— L. E. Andes........ceceecececeees 2.0 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton ............eeeeereeee 2.66 
PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi..... 1.85 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 5.00 
NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee..........eeeeeeceeeceee $ .50 
MAKING A NEWSPAPER — John L. Given.........cecccecccescececes 1.60 
MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER Man, THE— Samuel G. Blythe............ -60 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Hyde.... 1.60 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EpiTING— Willard Grosvenor Bleyer....... 1.75 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 2 occ cccccccssceccccessescses 3.50 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman...........eceeeeceesees 1.35 
PRESSWORK 
| A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas.......... $ .25 
AMBRIOAN DIANGAL OF PRESSWORK. o.0ooscccicccccccecsvcseseesevecss 4.00 
CoLork PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MODERN PRESSWORK — Fred W. Gage........cccccccccccccccvccccece 2.00 
NEw OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE..........c.ccccecccescsecs 35 
RENAN MARNE RON RENEE DORITN non a 0'4 0 bi e's 40s awe bees ee ae Aare 05 
| OVERLAY KNIFE ..... EO LEae Sanwa eo caee ae Ghe eas tein oawan eis 25 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING........eeeeeeeeee 1.50 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD, per GOZEN..........cccccccccccceccecs 1.00 
pec eC ee er eee rer rere rre’ phiaekiee 25 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 
| HorGan’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES............. $3.00 
| A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison............+.ee00 2.25 
| LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble ..........-eseeeeee Serre - 3.50 
| MeraLoGRaPHy — Chas. Harrap ..........ccecccecececscscece - 2.00 
Ter PETE e ey err er er rere 3.00 
| PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr..........eeeeeeeee sia telacess 3.10 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRocESSES — W. T. Wilkinson.............eee0% - 2.10 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander...........200% pine wae 1.50 
PR: BUROMATIC PROTO TORI 5 5 oc 6 0:55 59550.0' 0 5050 050.055 sas 2.00 
RUE MRED vs 65 5 inn 6 55 wns 01054 066.449.0510 5 0.0 wees errr eT Cre eT 85 
| THE HaLF-TOoNE Process — Verfasser; fifth edition................ . 8.00 
| 'THREE-coLon PHoTocRaPHy — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl............ 3.50 
PROOFREADING 
BiGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ .55 
| CULINARY FRENCH ..........- YT T TTT TT eececceccccoes eis nw seis - 85 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT Aa MastEeR — William Corbett...............005 1.10 
Pens aND Types — Benjamin Drew............ cocccccece Tree rrr 1.35 
PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION — Adéle Millicent Smith........... 1.10 
| PR OAWEOM —— 0, REOMNOE: TORUS «5. 551s sw ivcos 5.000.604 010 6006000 se 8% 1.10 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. “7 Beene vorers 1.60 
| THe OrtHoErist — Alfred Ayres......c.cccvccccccccccccces Feiiewier 1.35 
THe Verpatist — Alfred Ayres... 0.2. .sccscccocecscececes pkebineed 1.35 
| TYPoGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt........-eeeeeesseveee -50 
VEST-POCKET DICTIONARY 2. .cccccccccccscccccccvcccceces jieeke -50 
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For Sale by 
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PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Self-aligning ball bearing 





on cylinder shaft. 
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Direct connection between | 
impression cylinder and< 





impression roller. 





= Adjustable ball bearing 
side bed rollers. 
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Helical ball bearing on impression roller axle. 


The Heart of the Hacker Hand Press 


Few printers realize what strength of 
impression means in pounds, yet all are 
agreed that good printing is impossible 
without heavy pressure. 

It requires from 200 pounds to 400 
pounds per impressional inch to adequately 
print heavy half-tones, and every printing 
machine must be capable of handling that 
load to obtain the sharp, snappy result of 
present-day preference. 


And it is also well known that successful 
work is exceedingly difficult if distortion 
of the press follows heavy pressure — spring 
of bed or lift of bearers. 

Thus good printing requires uniformity 
as well as rigidity of impression. The dis- 
tance between bed and cylinder must 
remain true under the strain of the severest 
duty, viz.: large solid half-tones. 


The efficiency of the proof press is in 
direct ratio to the degree it measures up 
to the tests for any printing machine, and 
its importance equals that of the producing 
presses. 


The Hacker Hand Press is stiff under 
impression. It yields less than any printing 
press we have ever measured. Special 
apparatus of our own design enables us to 
prove the statement. 


This strength is obtained by rolling the 
bed between two cylinders which are tied 
together directly with one-piece heavily 
ribbed iron brackets. The diagram above 
illustrates the construction. It is the heart 
of the press. The rest of the press is merely 
to afford operating convenience. 


Heavy pressure on moving parts means 
tremendous friction. Since the Hacker 
Hand Press is hand-operated and limited 
in the available power, frictionless bearings 
are indispensable. The ball bearings illus- 
trated have made possible the heavy im- 
pression. In each case they run on hard- 
ened steel. They are packed in grease and 
closed, requiring no care. They insure 
register, smoothness, and long life. 


If sharp, strong impression means any- 
thing to you, the Hacker Hand Press is the 
machine you will buy. 


Manufactured by 


Horace Hacker & Co. 
312 North May Street, Chicago 
For sale by all dealers 








OSTERLIND CYLINDER JOB PRESS 


Our advertisement did not appear in the last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, the reason being that we were not prepared 
for the large number of inquiries which resulted from the publication in the March issue. Nearly six hundred replies were 
received by this company as the result of the publication of our announcement in three trade publications in the month of March. 

The sales resulting from these inquiries are far in excess of the capacity of our factory. We are increasing our facilities as 
rapidly as possible and hope to avoid delays. We publish herewith a few letters received. 





=f : 
The | ioreer moan 


Maroh cork, 
1916 





ae 
THE OSTERLIND PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO.), st. Paul, Minn. 








Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to offer the 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


at an exceptionally low rate. This book is an abridgment 
of the Standard Dictionary. The words and phrases of 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 
more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 

Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 
ation in the Press Edition. 


This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
of America and Great Britain. Though from a photograph, the cut does 
not do justice to the volume. It is 8 x 1054 inches in size, well printed, 
with attractive, durable binding. Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50— OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 





























The PREMIER 


The Best of All the Two-Revolution Presses. Let us Tell You About Them! 


MR. H. W. THORNTON, long and favorably known to the trade in connection with 
Two-Revolution Presses, has been appointed our direct representative for the Middle 
West, with offices at 1406 Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING- PRESS MFG. CO. 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, 1102 AEOLIAN BUILDING, 33 WEST 42d STREET 
CHICAGO, 1406 FISHER BUILDING, 343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
BOSTON, 510 WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL STREET 


AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, 
Dallas, Portland, Vancouver — AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 133 Central Ave. 
Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 
Montreal, P. Q.— Geo. M. STEWART, EsqQ., 92 McGill St., Canada East. 
Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ Supp.ies, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia — ALEx. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
Great Britain and France — P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C., England. 
Europe, except Great Britain and France — Firm of WALTER KELLNER, Barmen, Germany. 









































Knowledge of Mechanism 
of the Linotype 


is a valuable asset for an operator. It makes his work easier, opens 
another avenue to employment, and usually swells the pay envelope. 


Many successful operators have taken courses in mechanism at the 
INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL and all express re}ret that 
they did not do so earlier. 

The enterprisin?, operator who studies the mechanism of the linotype 
will be prepared for any opening, that might require that kind of knowledge. 

You can learn how to operate or learn linotype mechanism entire, or 
study special parts and movements at the 


INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Machine Composition” is a booklet that ives information concernin, the school and some of its sraduates. 
You can have it for the asking. 






































































S _ Cost Control”? 


—There is! 





Is There Such a Thing : a 





It is coincident with the Wachine 
Output Control afforded by the 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


A distinctly new method in 
Scientific Shop Management 

















toward 


Maximum 


Shop Efficiency 


This Record furnishes a Writ- 
ten Record of Facts automatically 
written by the producing 
machines themselves with 
mechanical precision and unerr- 
ing accuracy. 


Booklet tells how 


UNITED STATES MACHINE RECORDER CO., Inc., New You Gn 

















and a tremendous stride forward — 
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Without 

obligating us 

in any way, please 
send Wire- 
Stitching Folder Esti- 
mate Forms 


Name? 
Care of ____ 
Address 








City && State 





Wire-Stitches 
While Folding 


HE figures alongside show a clean-cut 
saving of approximately 40% of the bind- 
ery cost on three actual jobs. 





How was it done? By eliminating useless and 
expensive operations, preventing waste and spoil- 
age of stock, saving floor space, shortening time 
and reducing overhead. 


What was it done with? The new Dexter Wire- 
Stitching Folder—one of the most remarkable ma- 
chines ever used in a bindery—no other like it—no 

other will do its work. 


It saves 4 to 2 the cost of work done on a plain 
folder with the same attachments. It eliminates or 
reduces 20 to 34 items of expense from a total of 45. 


It does this by automatically covering and wire-stitch- 

ing or pasting 16, 24 or 32 page pamphlets, while they 
are being folded, running two up and cutting apart. Four 
page outsets can be added instead of covers, increasing 
range to 20, 28 or 36 pages. Or it can be used as a reg- 
ular jobber. 
On request, we will gladly send Efficiency Estimate Forms on which 
you can figure your own savings on your own work. They will 

prove a revelation. Use the convenient coupon. 


Dexter Folder Company 
Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 
New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Boston 


DODSON PRINTERS SuppLy Co., Atlanta, Ga. E.G. Myers, Dallas,Tex. 


H.W. BRINTNALL, San Francisco, Cal. THE J. L. MorrISON Co.,Toronto, Can. 
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WIRESTITCHING 























R. JOHN H. VANDERPOEL was for 

thirty years one of the most distinguished 
teachers of drawing in America; himself a consum- 
mate draftsman, he instructed thousands of men 
and women, so that the list of famous American 
artists contains a large percentage of those who 
have been his pupils. His specialty was the draw- 
ing and construction of the human figure, and in 
this he stands high among the world’s masters. 
His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, system- 
atic manner in which he gives it expression, is 
unsurpassed in modern art instruction. 


Mr. Vanderpoel’s book is a full and concise 
exposition of his system. The text is a thorough 
analysis of the human figure from the artist’s 
standpoint, feature by feature and as a whole. 


The work is illustrated with 54 full-page plates, 
variously reproduced in half-tone, metzograph and 
tint —all of them masterly drawings of the great- 
est value to the student. In addition to these 
it contains 330 marginal sketches, none of which 
has ever before been published, showing parts of the 
body in various positions and actions. Altogether 
it is the most complete illustrated work on the 
subject now extant, and more than any other 
book serves the purpose of a model. 


To the student and the working artist, as well 
as to the general public which may use such a 
book for reference, Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is 
of the utmost importance and interest. 


Price, $2.00 


The Inland Printer 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 
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This is worth reading as a 
matter of “‘news”’ 








You are not get- 
ting full efficzency 
from your smail 
presses unless you 
have ‘‘Safety First 
Guards.”’ 























This Book Discusses an Economy for Your Pressroom 
Some Extracts from the Book Follow 


Most ‘‘Safety First’’ ideas attached 
to machinery add an element of com- 
plication and delay, but the ‘‘ Safety 
First Guard” for platen presses really 
facilitates work, in addition to abso- 
lutely safeguarding the feeder from 
what all printers (and all feeders) 
know to be the very real danger of 
smashed fingers and injured hands. 


Endorsements of interest to you, are 
those from Accident Insurance Com- 
panies. Wherever the device has been 
brought to their attention, they have 
instructed their inspectors of printing 
plants to strongly urge that presses 
be equipped with them. 


Our suggestion to the employing 
printer is that he should have a 
“Safety First Guard” placed on one 


of his platen presses and keep an eye 
on the work accomplished, and the 
manner in which it is done, and 
listen to the comments of the feeder. 


These “‘Safety First Guards” are 
adapted to all makes and sizes of 
platen presses. They are extremely 
simple and easy to apply. There is 
nothing to get out of order. They 
do not increase the power required to 
run the press. In fact, they become 
a part of the press itself. They are 
quiet in operation and have been wel- 
comed by all feeders wherever put on. 


The Labor Department of New Jersey 
also have given us permission to state 
that they are recommending to em- 
ploying printers the use of the ‘“‘Safety 
First Guard” asa protection to feeders. 


Write now before you forget it—we want you to receive this 
interesting ‘‘Safety First’’ book. Keep yourself informed 
on advanced practice. A copy waits for your request. 





The [HUMANA 


Co. 








Clinton and Beaver Streets, NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


BUFFALO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 














CINCINNATI 




















The Only American Text-Book on the Subject 





BOOKBINDING 


and Its Auxiliary Branches 


HIS work, the first and only complete text-book in this country that covers 

the subject in all its phases, will prove of great interest and value to every one 
connected directly or indirectly with bookbinding. 

John J. Pleger, the author, is an advanced exponent of the art, and has given 
the trade, in concise, comprehensive form, the benefit of his broad knowledge. 

The smaller printer who has to do binding as a side line will find herein a 


mine of helpful information. 


It will be found invaluable by the larger binders when the time comes for 
purchasing additional or new equipment. 

To the involuntary specialist—the man whose limitations have tied him to one 
operation—it will prove a boon in widening his opportunities for better employ- 


ment and remuneration. 


Librarians and others intrusted with the ‘‘care’’ of books will find Mr. 
Pleger’s offering well worth attention. 


Each volume sold separately 





Paper Ruling 
PART ONE 


2? illustrations. Price $1.25 








Pamphlet Binding 
Punching, Crimping and 
Quarter-Binding 
PART TWO 


37 illustrations. Price $1.50 








Blank, Edition and Job 


Forwarding 
Finishing and Stamping 
PART THREE 


129 illustrations. Price $2.00 








Gilt Edging, Marbling and 
Hand Tooling 
PART FOUR 
29 illustrations. Price $1.25 








EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE LETTERS 
MR. PLEGER HAS RECEIVED: 


“The writer has personally enjoyed reading the works and 
congratulates you upon the thoroughness with which you 
have covered the subject.” 


“Students, apprentices and novices who are interested in 
the different branches of bookbinding will find it a very 
simple matter to learn and perfect themselves from these 
volumes, full of illustrated examples. The printer and 
librarian will find it valuabie beyond their expectations.” 


“They are thorough and lucidly-written text-books, 
which will benefit the more expert workmen as well as 
learners. They will be of especial value to printers who 
operate binding departments and have to rely upon others 
for their management. I know of no other text-book of 
binding which compares with Mr. Pleger’s in instructive- 
ness. In publishing these books THE INLAND PRINTER 
adds another to its long list of incomparable services to 
the printing and allied industries.’’ 





The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 


1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 
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—Are you satisfied with your present 
7. employment and the salary it repre- 


sents? 


Compositor-«- you getting only two, three or 


four days’ work a week when other 


Read This ! ™ le Oey wanna 


0 you aspire to a foremanship, but 
hesitate because afraid of your own 


Answer ability ? 

for Yourself 

These Four reluctant to leave your present em- 
° , ployment because of fear that you 

Questions: could not hold the other job? 


—If another position were offered you 
at an increased salary, would you be 


In other words, are you in the rut? If you are, and lack confi- 
dence to do and dare, the best means of overcoming that fault 
is to increase your efficiency and respect for your own ability. 


The I. T. U. Course of Instruction 
in Printing 
makes a business of supplying printers with confidence by 
increasing their ability. It does this by teaching them the funda- 
mentals of design and their application to the compositors’ work 
and, in addition, the fine points are also concisely taught. In 
teaching you to build your work upon a solid foundation you are 


enabled to know exactly why a job is right and can give good 
and substantial reasons therefor. 


Why not, then, join the men intent upon raising the craft above 
the standard of mere mechanics when at the same time you will 
be putting additional dollars in your own pocket because of 


increased ability. 


Write to-day—do not delay. Full particulars 
may be had by addressing 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 South Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
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Type-Hi |t'sWhat You Get—Not What You Pay 


4 4 i. You get the best when you get the Type-Hi __ ° ° 
Built Right It hes no equal, no matter what you pay, Priced Right 





New Model 

No. 2 : 

Bail Bearing i's = , 
LS ; 4 





THE ESSEX PRESS, Printers and Publishers 


Type-Hi Manufacturing Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York. 
och Gentlemen: Replying to yours of March 2d, acknowledging the receipt of our check in payment in 

full for Type-Hi Planer, and asking us to express our opinion of this machine, would say that we find it to 
be fully what you represent it to be, and we believe it to be a money-maker in any plant having use for a 
machine of this kind. 






16-22 LAWRENCE STREET 
Newark, N. J., March 30, 1915. 


Yours very truly, THE ESSEX PRESS, H. M. Friend, Gen’! Mgr. 








Capacity 
14” x 20” 





Manufactured by TYPE-HI MFG. COMPANY, I/nc., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 





Send for printed matter on the Type-Hi Planer 


















COST EFFICIENCY 


The National Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers have spent over $3,500 in devising a positive 
and reliable method of cost-finding. 


They Have Succeeded 
This comprehensive treatise has been made into 
a book entitled “Cost Efficiency,” including blank 
forms, and is offered to the printing trades at $10.00 
per copy. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Apply to 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 


150 Nassau Street, New York 






THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust— second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 























Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 





Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 





ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 





ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 





The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 
By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent, of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
























Customers Measure Printers 
By the Work They Turn Out—by the Goods They Sell 


When a printer sells 
PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


he establishes himself as a high- 
grade concern, because these cards 
are the highest grade the world 
knows, and because high-grade 
people use them— will use no 
others. There is more profit to the 
printer, because he satisfies his 
customers, and a satisfied customer 
is always a trade-bringer—a trade- 
builder. 





Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 





OTEEL COMPANY, 
‘@ITTSBUROH.PA 
6. K.HARRIC FIOHER BUILOING 
‘*aLee soawe CcHICASO 


Send for samples and prices to-day. Prove your class and improve your profits. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. ©4333" 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 








Established January, 1894, 


Ol 
<\Nwr< 
Sw 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVERS 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 
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The Babcock Optimus’ 


As we like to hear good news of old friends, so we like to tell of the new, 
distinctive features of 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


A generation ago the ‘‘Optimus”’ appeared at the head of the list of two-revolu- 
tions. It is kept there by constant study of the needs of the printer and unceasing 
effort to more than meet them. Even the “‘front delivery,’’ which immediately made 
the ‘‘Optimus’’ famous, has been improved, as have many other mechanisms of the 
press, and new devices for convenience and efficiency added. 


Increased strength, perfect bed support, Patented Ball and Socket Bed Motion, 
new Roller Tracks with large steel wearing surfaces held in place by our new slider, 
which reduces friction, and our Patented Eccentric Cylinder Lift are a few of the 
many improvements peculiar to the ‘‘Optimus.”’ 


The problem of distribution is solved by our new Patented Inking Arrangement, 
which gives Perfect Distribution with the greatest economy in ink and roller composi- 
tion and convenience in handling. 


We want to tell you more of these and other advantages of this machine. Write 
us and talk with the printers who 


USE THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 








The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
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PRINTERS, BE MERCHANTS 








things if you tried. 


you how to get business. 


That is the slogan of former President Fell of the United Typothetae. 
and most effective utterance of a man who has the habit of saying pat and pertinent things. 


There is nothing on the market that can help you become a merchant printer more 
quickly than H. H. Stalker’s 


“BUILDING AND ADVERTISING 
A PRINTING BUSINESS” 


The book is compiled from articles which appeared in The Inland Printer. 
made into book form for the sake of convenience. 
Keep it on your desk — it is a stimulant. 

When business is dull and your think-tank weary, this book will enliven you by showing 
There is something in every line —you couldn’t miss the good 


It costs $1.00 — really worth $25.00. 


It is the best 


They are 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 











To 


The Book and Job 
Printer 


It needs the same kind of skill 
and genius to set type well by 
hand that it takes to set type well 
on the Linotype. The hand com- 
positor, who fails in apprecia- 
tion of beauty of type form and 
arrangement, fails by hand—he 
would also fail with the 


Linoty pe 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 























PROSPERITY 
IS COMING BACK 


—hut it is going to be 
unequally distributed 





In the printing business, as in all other lines, some 
will get more than others. 

Some will side-step prosperity by taking work at cut prices. 
Others will get good prices, but will cut profits through 
wasteful buying and manufacturing. 

Only those who buy right as well as sell right and man- 
ufacture efficiently will be allowed in the procession— 
and a majority of them will be found in the BUCKEYE 
COVER band wagon. 

BUCKEYE COVERS are real aviary covers” 
because their use means maximum economy in the 
three departments of buying, manufacturing and selling. 
BUCKEYE COVERS cost less than any other covers 
of anywhere near equal quality; 

They are easier to print than any other covers at any 
price, because of their uniform texture and receptive 
printing surface. 

Made into Catalogues and Booklets they are easier to 
sell than any other covers, because envelopes to match 
can now be secured promptly, in any size, shape, color, 
weight, finish and style that may be required—including 
Improved Columbian Clasp and String -and- Button 
fasteners. , 

The “ proofs”’ will be sent free by prepaid express on 
receipt of your request on your business letter-head. 
Sample envelopes are included. 


Meet returning prosperity half-way by writing for the Buckeye ‘‘ Proofs”’ now. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


Dealers in principal cities of U. S., Canada and England. List on back cover of last month’s Inland Printer. 







































































